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CHAPTER I. 

LOOKINa FOR WORK. 

" ^ As companion or governess, a lady, aged thirty- 
eight, perfectly conversant with French and Italian, 
and with the ordinary course of an English edu- 
cation/ " 

" Say ' usual,^ not ^ ordinary,' " said my father. 
^^ Always take the simplest word you can find, unless 
you are writing poetry/' 

^^ I don't see much diflference," replied I. But 1 
made the desired correction. 

^^Need you put your age so exactly?" asked 
Emma. 

'^ Would you have her put it in-exactly?" 
grumbled my father. "No, no; let that stand. 
Always give as many facts as you can in an adver- 
tisement, but beware of suggesting any deduction 
from them. You want to impart a certain amount 
of knowledge concerning yourself. That you can 
do. But if you beguile your reader into making 
a fancy-portrait of you, it is sure to be utterly 
unlike, and the result is either disappointment 
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when you meet, or an adverse conclusion before- 
hand, founded on some erroneous notion of the 
shape of your nose. Go on, Jane.'^ 

'^As if one could prevent people from drawing 
fancy-portraits!^^ said I. "That depends on the 
reader, not on the writer. Two epithets make a 
picture for some people, while two pages of descrip- 
tion would fail to make one for others.^' 

"Thirty-eight is not an epithet,^^ observed my 
father. " Go on, and donH talk nonsense. Epithets 
are just the very things you have to avoid. We 
want bald facts, and the balder the better." 

" Facts generally do grow bald under criticism," 
retorted I; "I know that. But hair is natural, 
and I like it better. Now Til go on." 

My father and I never ceased arguing from morn- 
ing till night, when we were at leisure. I resumed 
my reading in a hurry, because I saw a retort coming 
as soon as he should have finished his mouthful of 
toast, and I wanted to forestall it. " ^ She teaches 
drawing without the aid of a master.^ That^s the 
next sentence." 

" Humph !" said my father. " ^ Help^ is a better 
word than ^ aid.^ And if you were to add that she 
draws fancy- portraits on the smallest provocation, it 
might be as well." 

I was a little nettled, and my answer came quickly. 
" If you donH think me competent to teach drawing 
without a master, only say so, and 1^11 strike it 
out." 

"Nonsense, child," said he, softly, and with a 
certain moisture in his kind eyes. I knew how proud 
he was of my painting, and how much it grieved 
him that the need for immediate work that should 
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pay prevented me from attempting the uphill begin- 
ning of a professional artistes career. So I went on 
appeased. '^ ^ As she is not musical, and has not 
much experience with children, she prefers the situa- 
tion of chaperon or companion to that of governess.^ 
Will that do ?^' 

^^ I hate the word ^ chaperon ^ and the thing com- 
panion/^ cried he. ^^ But I don^t see how an 
unpleasant thing can be said in less unpleasant 
language — so it may pass. You have a right to 
your own choice in the matter.^^ 

^' Anything is better than having to do discipline 
for children, without the natural instinct of love as 
a basis," replied I ; " and I know I am not fit for 
it. There may be much anxiety about older girls, 
but there is not the same incessant responsibility. 
It is part of one's duty to a girl of seventeen to 
accustom her to judge and to act for herself; she 
must be influenced rather than governed, and the 
workings of her mind must necessarily be let alone 
sometimes. But a child ! Where everything is yet 
to be, and nothing is, I should feel responsible for 
every one of its gestures. I should never leave it 
at peace for a moment. I should be always sifting 
and sowing the seeds of the future. I should harass 
it and myself into a fever in a month." 

" They are such dear little things,'^ said Emma to 
herself, while my father answered me. 

^^ I have very little doubt that you would. The 
deliberation with which you proclaim your fault, 
shows that you have no chance of conquering it. 
Well, you must learn from experience. / am inclined 
to think that you will find seventeen at least as 
troublesome as seven to a tender conscience. And 
B 2 
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my last word to you in either case is — harden your- 
self/' 

'^And mine,*' exclaimed Emma, " is — donH ! No 
good was ever done to anybody by hardening, I am 
sure. My dear old Jane (kissing me), I only hope 
your pupils won't harden you/' 

^^ Don't gush, Emma," said my father, shortly. 

'^A little gushing refreshes one sometimes," I 
observed, receiving the kiss, and smiling in return 
for it. I was as undemonstrative as my father, and 
had no notion of doing what he called ^^ setting a seal 
of sentiment upon one's breakfasts and dinners." 

I went on with my reading. " ' She would take 
the sole charge of a family or household, if required.' " 

^^ Kick out ^ if required,' " interposed my father ; 
^'and imagine yourself taking such a charge if 
not required. Two superfluous words, betokening, 
as superfluous words always do, a little vagueness 
and confusion of thought." 

^^Not at all," said I, stoutly. ^^ Betokening a 
little diflBculty in turning a sentence. I think, now, 
the sentence looks awkward without them." 

'' ' Would' is your difficulty. Alter that." 

^^ ^ She is capable of undertaking the sole charge,' " 
began I. 

'^ Phew !" interrupted my father. '^ ^ Capable of 
undertaking' — that's a very questionable sort of 
capability. ^ Competent to the charge' would be 
more to the purpose." 

*[ Well, to oblige you, so it shall be. But if there 
were time I could dispute that. Then comes the 
last sentence, which is the most important of all. 
' Full testimonials given and required, and a high 
salary expected.' " 
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Emma was astonished at this. '^ Oh, if I were 
you, dear,'' said she, in mild expostulation, "I 
wouldn't put in about expecting a high salary till 
they had seen you." 

My father knew that Emma's English was hope- 
less, and he therefore never troubled her with 
criticisms. But he was as anxious to confute and 
subdue her when they differed (which was always), 
as though she had expressed her meaning in John- 
sonian periods. Only he disputed the matter of her 
speeches — the matter and the manner of mine. 

'^ No," said he, authoritatively ; " that is the sole 
stroke of genius in the composition. I give you so 
much credit for that, Jane, that I almost think I 
must have suggested it myself. They (to adopt your 
pronoun, Emma), let them be who they may, will 
think twice as highly of Jane when they see her, if 
they are prepared for the spectacle by that judicious 
claim. Perhaps if they saw her with absolutely 
unprejudiced eyes, they might not admit it. Besides, 
it limits the probable number of answers. Put the 
thing up, Jane, and send it off at once, without 
further discussion." 

I did as 1 was told. It was an anxious time when 
the answers to my advertisement arrived, and our 
debates upon them seemed interminable. I almost 
suspected my father of a resolution to find none of 
them acceptable, in order that he might prevent me 
from leaving home at all ; yet he had not opposed 
the plan. Indeed, the two years during which we 
tried to live on the reduced income which our great 
loss had left us, had proved to us that it was simply 
impossible to do so. We were in debt already. My 
father worked hard for reviews and magazines, and 
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was becoming a regular literary hack^ though one of 
a high class. But he could not maintain three 
people on his earnings — or at least he did not. I 
have no doubt that we managed very badly. We 
were none of us used to economy, Jind it was late 
in life to begin it. We made a great parade to 
ourselves of saving unnecessary sixpences, and let 
sovereigns slip through our fingers during the 
operation. We were like inexperienced, well- 
meaning chess-players, who take the most anxious 
care of the safe part of their game, while by some 
flagrant oversight they give the enemy an inglorious 
victory in a moment. It was not that we shrank 
from self-denial. We really suffered a good deal. 
I am sure / suffered when I was darning my 
stockings — and doing it so badly, too. I had an 
artistes sense of the aspect of a perfect darn, but I 
had no idea of the means by which it was to be 
produced, and I never produced it. And Emma — 
still so pretty and elegant — so delicately nice in all 
her notions and ways — she had enough to suffer on 
her own part. I almost cried when she came in one 
day to show me, with genuine glee, a spray of French 
artificial flowers which she had found; a little worth- 
less relic which had somehow escaped the sale. " It 
was so much better than, anything we could afford to 
buy now ; it would make her bonnet look delightful,'^ 
I watched her quick fingers arranging it — caressing 
it with every touch — and sorry as I felt for her, I 
rather rejoiced in my heart that I was myself a 
^^ strong-minded woman.^^ She looked up, saw my 
grave face, and with an instant change in the ex- 
pression of her own, nobly offered to give me the 
flowers if I wished for them. Poor, dear Emma ! 
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, At last I was fairly embarked in a correspondence 
which seemed likely to terminate in an engagement. 
The ^^ references ^^ had proved quite satisfactory 
on both sideSj and an interview was appointed. 
My charge was to be '^ one young lady, aged 
seventeen^' — ^just what I thought I should like 
best. I was told that she was "of good abilities, 
but imperfect education/^ and that there were 
'^ peculiar circumstances, which would be explained 
to the lady undertaking the charge, which rendered 
it necessary that she should be a person in whom 
entire confidence might be placed." It was the 
father who wrote to me ; his letters were unmis- 
takably those of a gentleman. His name was 
Langley, and I found on inquiry that he was one of 
our greatest capitalists — a man whose prudent daring 
had already doubled the vast fortune which a father^s 
skill and industry had bequeathed to him. I have 
no talent for finance, whether on a large or small 
scale, and I do not attempt to explain the nature of 
his successful enterprises. It is enough to say that 
he was a kind of god in the business world, and that 
his name was uttered in that subdued tone of pro- 
found reverence with which sportsmen mention the 
man who has killed a fabulous number of woodcocks 
in a morning, or pretenders to athletic eminence 
refer to the hero whose cool stride takes him easily 
over the longest stretches of difficult country and 
brings him in among his weary companions as fresh 
as they were when they first started. I notice that 
this kind of deference is reserved almost exclusively 
for physical and material achievements, and I wonder 
why it should be so. In other spheres — in Art, in 
War, in Politics — it seems now to be a point of 
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honour to speak coarsely of the faults of great men, 
and to find or make as much food as possible for 
hungry ridicule out of their foibles. But English- 
men are tender with the failings of Assheton Smith, 
and would fain hide from themselves the painful fact 
that Tom Savers allowed himself to be reconciled 
twice a day for money. 

The day fixed for my interriew arrived, and having 
steadily declined my father's offer to escort me (I 
always wish to meet my fate alone, whether in great 
things or small), I -indulged myself with a cab, and 
descended from it, cool, steady, and expectant, at the 
door of the huge Belgravian House, to which I had 
been summoned. 

"Mark my words,^^ said my father, before I 
started, " you are going to be imposed upon. These 
millionaires always drive hard bargains. You had 
better take me with you to see all fair.^^ 

" And Emma, too, to keep the peace when you 
have contradicted Mr. Langley till he can bear it no 
longer. No thank you.^^ 

My father looked at me with unfeigned surprise. 
" / cohtradict,^^ said he, innocently. " I was really 
going to give you a little caution on that head, Jane. 
It irritates a man to be differed from unnecessarily 
at every word — be on your guard — it^s a bad habit 
out of one's ovni home — men donH like it, I assure 
you.'' 

'' Women don't mind it in the least," rejoined I, 
as I ran off to my cab. 
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CHAPTER II. 

WORK FOUND. 

I WAS shown into just the sort of superb drawing- 
room which I expected to see, and need not describe. 
While I was kept waiting — not more than five 
minutes — I tried to eke out the notions of a cha- 
racter which I had derived from Mr. Langley^s 
letters, by observations upon his daily entourage. In 
this room I shall be able to find out something about 
the women of the family, at any rate, thought I. 
There was perfect taste in the ornamentation — a 
nice arrangement of colour, and no overloading in 
the details — it was neither a museum nor a show- 
room. Symptoms of foreign travel were discover- 
able. On each wall hung a single picture, and at 
each picture I could have looked for a day. A port- 
folio of sketches lay open on an ottoman ; the 
uppermost, a Campagna study at sunset, was so 
good, that I could not help lifting it to look at the 
next. I was fairly fascinated ; the drawings were all 
Italian — slight and rapid, but with the breath of the 
South in every one of them. Many of the subjects 
I knew; some among the figure groups I could 
fancy that I had seen ; they brought back happy 
days to me, and kindled my one enthusiasm to its 
highest. I shamefully forgot my errand and my 
prospects, and was on my knees at the ottoman, 
minutely examining a little marine study marked 
^^Aci Reale,^' and trying to detect the secret of a 
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peculiar manipulation in the waves, which seemed 
to me excellent, when a pleasant voice disturbed 
me. 

^^I am sorry to have kept you waiting, Miss 
Derwent. Ah ! donH apologise. If you care to look 
through those sketches more at leisure, I hope you 
will have the opportunity. You have paid them 
such a pleasant compliment already that you may 
be sure of finding the artist iu a good humour.^^ 

Mr. Langley's manner was irresistibly frank and 
gentle, and I smiled my answer. ^^ I am a little 
ashamed of showing so soon that I can forget 
business for pleasure.^' 

By this time we were seated. Our eyes met. 
We looked steadily and inquiringly at each other, 
each with a half- smile which seemed to say, " You 
know that I want to find you out, and it is mere 
waste of time and trouble to try to disguise it.^' 
The result of my examination was as follows : — Mr. 
Langley was about fifty years old, tall, slightly- 
built, and decidedly elegant in appearance. He 
had a look of ill-health, a slight contraction about 
the forehead and mouth, which suggested the idea 
that he had at some time endured severe pain. Tic, 
said I to myself, or rheumatism in some shape ; a 
medical reason for the residence in Italy, I have no 
doubt. His smile was delightful, and the tone of 
his voice so cordial, that it warmed you to listen to 
it. A perfect temper, thought I, that is unmis- 
takable; the frown comes from suffering — there is 
no mental irritability in it, but rather a determined 
patience. The eyes were remarkably soft and stead- 
fast; they looked at you quietly, yet so fixedly, 
that it was not quite easy to look at them. They 
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betokened, I thought, intellect, penetration, and 
sincerity. The chin was a little too prominent ; 
there was evidently decision and firmness, which 
might have amounted to obstinacy had the tem- 
perament been less gentle. I never saw a face that 
told the character more clearly, nor a manner that 
corresponded more agreeably to the indications of 
the countenance. I was perfectly satisfied with my 
observations, and began to feel not a little anxious 
as to the impression I was producing myself. I was 
not left long in doubt. 

"Let me tell you at once,'^ said Mr. Langley, 
" that I have been making the minutest inquiries 
about you, and that I have commanded some chan- 
nels of information to which you may not have 
suspected that I could gain access. I know where 
you were born, how you have been brought up, 
whom you have known ; in fact, you have nothing 
to tell me, but I have everything to tell you. I 
intended to ofier you this situation before I saw you. 
My intention is confirmed now. It is for you to 
say whether you can accept it.^^ 

"Thank you much for speaking so plainly,^' 
answered I. " I have, of course, some questions to 
ask. I, — perhaps you will tell me — '' 

I am not in the least shy or nervous, but I felt 
strangely embarrassed when I found myself coming 
to the point. My companion relieved me instantly. 
" You want to know what your duties will be if 
you decide on accepting the situation, and what 
the peculiar circumstances are to which my letter 
alluded ?^^ 

I bowed. "Those would have been my first 
questions/^ said I. 
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He smiled. '^Oh, there are others to follow I 
know ; and I will answer all in time whether asked 
or unasked. The duties are not agreeable. I tell 
you that fairly — they are not agreeable.^' 

He rose, and took a turn through the room. I 
waited in silent attention. He sat down again, and 
I again encountered his calm, steady gaze. I began 
to think that there was more habitual melancholy in 
it than I had at first perceived. 

'^ This young lady,'^ said he, with a little hesi- 
tation in voice and manner, " this young lady, my 
daughter, requires — is likely to require for some time 
— a more than common amount of care and super- 
intendence. We want to find a companion for her 
whom we can trust thoroughly and entirely.'^ 

He paused, and I felt as if I must make some 
answer. ^^ Is she to be introduced into society ?'' 1 
asked. 

" Quite the reverse," replied he, quickly. ^^ Your 
life will be in the country, and in complete retire- 
ment. You will have absolute control over the 
establishment. But I am afraid you will have very 
little liberty. Your time will be filled." 

"I renjember," said I, "that your first letter 
mentioned a neglected education — " 

" I don^t mean," interrupted he, " that your time 
will be filled with giving lessons. I shall be very 
glad if you can induce your pupil by degrees to take 
an interest in the cultivation of her mind, in accom- 
plishments, in any pursuit, in short. It will be a 
step gained." 

I began to feel exceedingly uneasy. " I am 
almost afraid," said I, " that I am incompetent ; 
that it will be better to decline the task at once. If 
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there is — any — I beg your pardon — any mental 
peculiarity — ^^ 

"I see what you are thinking/' answered he, 
gravely, ^' but there is no ground for your fear. My 
daughter's abilities are excellent, though, unavoid- 
ably, they have been very little cultivated. She was 
bom at Rio Janeiro, where I was for a time, and she 
was left there, with her mother's family, till she was 
twelve years old. Our difficulties are not of the 
kind that you suspect ; they are difficulties of temper 
and of conduct.'' 

" I am afraid," said I> when he paused again, 
*^ that this is a very painful explanation for you. I 
wish I could spare you; but it is necessary that I 
should quite understand what is proposed to me." 

^^ I am fully alive to the necessity," said he ; ^^ I 
am chiefly fearful that I may give you an erroneous 
idea of the case. It is difficult to measure exactly 
the impression which our words produce on the mind 
of a person to whom we present a perfectly new idea, 
which is all the while familiar to ourselves. I want 
to make you understand clearly, if I can. Miss 
Langley has for some time given great trouble, 
caused serious anxiety, to her mother and myself. 
Her temper is, as I said, exceedingly difficult. She 
is a very handsome girl, and she has a keen appetite 
for admiration. It is, I grieve to say, something 
more than the mere giddiness and vanity, which in 
judicious hands gradually correct themselves; and 
something more stringent than the possible discipline 
of home is necessary. There has been already light- 
ness of behaviour — forwardness — and we want to 
check and to save her in time." 

My face must have expressed the dismay I felt. 
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for he stopped a moment, looked hard at rac, and 
then added, hastily — 

^^ Do not refuse in a hurry ; hear all that I have 
to say, first. We are well aware of the disagreeable 
nature of the oflBice that we propose to you ; we are 
deeply anxious to obtain for it such a person as 
yourself; we offer a salary of two hundred pounds, 
and we secure it, under all circumstances, for two 
years.^' 

This was indeed a ^^ consideration.^^ I felt that 
I had no right to refuse such an offer, unless I 
believed myself (which I did not) absolutely unable 
to fulfil the duties required of me. 

" I am not ashamed to confess,^^ said I, ^* that the 
largeness of the salary tempts me. If it were not a 
matter of importance to me, I should not be here 
at all.^' 

^* I understand you,'' he answered, '' and respect 
your frankness. That there has been as yet no irre- 
deemable imprudence on this poor girl's part you 
will believe when I tell you that she is at this 
moment alone with her younger sister. But I wish 
you to understand that she really requires" — he 
spoke slowly and emphatically — '^ to be saved from 
herself. She is to be sent for the present into seclu- 
sion, and there is no attempt to conceal from her 
that she is in disgrace, and that she is to be under 
the strictest surveillance. We hope that you may 
acquire influence over her mind, and that long before 
the expiration of the two years you and she may be 
members of our family circle, and that all may be 
forgiven and forgotten. But, for the present, her 
retirement is to be complete, and your vigilance un- 
bounded. I need not tell you the precise circum- 
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stances which have induced us to adopt this measure. 
It is enough to say that we believe it to be absolutely 
necessary, and that we have tried several other plans 
without success.^^ 

^^ Is any rule of life prescribed to us ? ^' asked I. 

He marked, with a glance of evident satisfaction, 
that the form of the question showed me to be at 
least considering his proposition. 

'^ None,^' he replied, ^^ except the exclusion of all 
visitors for the present. You will be guided by your 
own judgment as to the best mode of occupying and 
interesting her. You will communicate with me as 
fully and frequently as you like. I shall escort you 
to your residence, and I shall give you full in- 
structions in writing before we part. Some trouble- 
some restrictions we are compelled to impose upon 
you. You must sleep in the same room with your 
pupil ; and you must watch her : that is the be- 
ginning and end of my lesson. Watch her. She 
is in a rebellious state, and her misdirected talents 
make her very diflBicult to manage. She may try to 
escape from you, and she may try to circumvent you. 
She must not be allowed to write or to receive any 
letters which you do not see. Arrangements will be 
made to facilitate this, and indeed all your tasks, as 
much as possible. The servants whom I have selected 
know just enough of the real state of the case to 
p/event them from thwarting or impeding you. The 
lady's-maid is, unavoidably, in our confidence, and 
she may occasionally be allowed to relieve guard 
when you need a little freedom. But it is hardly 
necessary to say that you must allow yourself this 
indulgence as seldom as possible. The vigilance of 
a servant is more irksome and less effectual than 
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that of a friend ; and as a friend I hope Maude will 
soon learn to look upon you. In short, Miss Der- 
went/' with a melancholy smile which touched me 
deeply, " it is the position of a gaoler which we offer 
you ; but a gaoler whose business it is to reform the 
prisoner, and render her fit for liberty.^^ 

I listened patiently and anxiously, weighing the 
requirements of the case, and my own capabilities, 
at every sentence. I cannot say that I felt attracted 
by my task — my chief thought was that I believed I 
could do it, and that it was, under the circumstances, 
worth doing. 

^^ Am I to understand,^' I inquired, after a short 
pause, " that there is any visitor to be specially ex- 
cluded — any correspondent that you dread more 
than others ? I hope you will not think that I 
press you unnecessarily on this painful subject, but 
if there is, I think I ought to know.'' 

^^You are right," said he, while a slight flush 
passed over his face. ^' There has been — more than 
one. The last affair produced the crisis which has 
led to the arrangement we are now making. I don't 
think it is likely to be followed up ; but the safest 
plan will be to send all letters for Miss Langley to 
me, and I will return those which it is fit that she 
should receive. I don't want to keep you in the 
dark. Miss Derwent," he added, in a voice of much 
kindness; "there are other particulars which wiU 
doubtless come out as our acquaintance improves. 
But I think I have said enough for a beginning — 
enough to enable you to make your decision." 

"You assure me," said I, feeling that the im- 
portant moment was come, " that there is no mental 
disease ? " 
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'^ None whatever/^ 

^^ Nor any tendency to it ? " 

" Nor any tendency to. it. There is no such ten- 
dency in her family on either side.^^ 

^^ Is her health good ? '^ I asked. ^^ I think you 
are yourself an invalid.^^ 

" You are quite mistaken/^ he rejoined, speaking 
for the first time with a little sharpness. " My 
health is excellent, and so is my daughter's. She is 
a little hysterical occasionally, and there is a little 
Southern languor about her; but I think that 
country air and judicious treatment are likely to 
conquer both these evils*'' 

'^ And — excuse me for asking one more question — " 

'^ Ask as many as you please," said he, cordially. 
^^ I want you to see your way as clearly as possible 
before you commit yourself." 

" Well, then," I said, '^ may I press you so far as 
to inquire what good points there are on which I 
may hope to work ? Do you really think — can you 
honestly say — that there is ground for expecting that 
I may be able to produce any substantial improve- 
ment ? " 

*^ Honestly," he replied, "I think there is. She 
has great generosity ; she has strong impulses of 
affection and self-devotion ; she has undeniable 
talent, and a latent enthusiasm which, if once en- 
listed on the right side, might work miracles. The 
worst evil with which you have to contend is — you 
see how open I am with you — want of truth. It is 
that which has baffled us. I hope that it is not in- 
curable. I know that it is not an uncommon fault, 
during youth, in those whose childhood has been 
passed like this poor girl's — I mean among half- 

c 
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educated equals, and scarcely half-civilised servants. 
But you must be on your guard against it : it is for 
the present inherent and. all -pervading. It is not 
mere exaggeration or misrepresentation; if you 
should succeed in getting on easy terms with her, 
you must be prepared for positive fiction.^^ 

" That is bad/' said I. ^' I think conscientious- 
ness is the hardest of all lessons to those who have 
grown up in ignorance of it. Has she any sense of 
religion ? ^' 

" I think she has religious feeling, but she is ex- 
citable, and we have been a little afraid of working 
that vein. If done wisely, it might accomplish all 
we want.^^ 

" I will try, at least,^' I exclaimed. '^ Generous, 
affectionate, though, perhaps, waywardly and inter- 
mittently so — and with good abilities. She ought 
to be reclaimable. The untruthfulness frightens me ; 
but I will try.'' 

^^ I must not say I will hold you to your word,'' 
cried Mr. Langley, with a look of so much pleasure 
that it might almost be called triumphant; ^^but 
have you not accepted ? " 

^^ Before I say an irrevocable yes, I should like, if 
it is possible, to see Miss Langley." 

^^ That you shall do instantly," answered he, ring- 
ing the bell. " But I warn you that you will not see 
her to advantage. She knows — it is very difficult to 
keep anything from her which she is determined to 
discover — she knows the purpose of your coming, 
and she is, of course, unwilling to put her neck 
under the yoke, poor child." 

" Perhaps it is well to see the worst at first." 

'* It is certainly well," returned he, gravely, ^' if 
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it does not dishearten you. That would be so great 
an evil that I cannot but shrink from it.^^ 

A footman answered the bell. " Are the young 
ladies in the boudoir ? '^ inquired his master. 

'^ Yes, sir.'' 

'^ Show this lady to them. I shall see you again 
before you go/' said Mr. Langley, bowing slightly 
to me. ^^ I shall wait here for you." 

I followed the servant ; and, steady as my nerves 
are, I confess that my heart beat a little faster than 
usual when he opened the boudoir door and an- 
nounced me. 



CHAPTER III. 

A PLEASANT BEGINNING. 



A PRETTY, delicate-looking fair girl came forward to 
receive me, with a shy sort of cordiality that was very 
attractive. For a moment I was dumb with wonder ; 
but I remembered that there was a ^^ younger 
sister," and felt that this could not be my charge. 

^^ Maude, dear," said she, in a coaxing voice, 
'^this is Miss Derwent;" then turning to me, "my 
sister is not very well to-day. Will you sit down ?" 

I sat down, with one furtive glance at the 
window towards which she had turned in intro- 
ducing me. It was diflBicult to prevent the glance 
from fixing, for the picture there had a singular and 
painful fascination. 

There she sat — my future pupil, without a doubt. 
c 2 
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From the superb development of her figure, she 
might have been twenty rather than seventeen. 
Her attitude, as she lay back in a folding chair, with 
an open book on her knee, at which she never 
looked, and her profile steadily presented to the 
room, was a perfect study of listlessness and dis- 
quietude. The beauty of her face was astonishing, 
the expression the most repulsive that I ever saw ; 
she looked an incarnation of sullenness, resentment, 
and defiance. Immense hazel eyes, staring straight- 
forward at nothing ; black eyebrows, and black eye- 
lashes of unusual length, curled at the tips ; masses 
of hair, several shades lighter than the eyebrows, 
heaped into a net and hanging upon the shoulder, 
so as to define with great precision the delicate con- 
tour of cheek and throat ; a complexion of that 
peculiar ivory transparency in which the faintest 
bloom looks like a flush, and seems about to fade 
away before your eyes ; a straight nose with deeply- 
curved nostrils, and lips finely formed but a little 
too full, though this, perhaps, arose rather from the 
fixed pout upon them than from their natural pro- 
portion — these were the features of the picture. 
When her sister named me she did not turn in the 
slightest degree towards the room, but she raised 
just for one second the corner of her eyebrow and 
the curve of her shoulder, and then relapsed into 
her former gloomy quiescence. She recalled to me 
in that moment the figure of the slave-girl in Lewises 
" Interior of the Harem ; ^' it was the same gesture 
and the same expression ; powerless, petulant disdain, 
with something half savage in it, like the glance of 
an untamed creature of the forests. I did not feel 
encouraged at the prospect before me, yet, strange 
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to say, I felt less inclined to abandon it than I had 
felt before I saw her. 

The younger sister was evidently embarrassed, and 
began feebly trying to make a little conversation. 

^' You have seen papa ? " she said, inquiringly. 

" Yes, aud I am going to him again. I will not 
intrude upon you. I am so sorry that Miss Langley 
has a headache." 

A momentary fire-flash from the huge dark eyes, 
but not the slightest movement or response. 

The other seemed afraid of the subject, and gave 
me quite an imploring look as she changed it. 

^^ It is rather hot in this room. Was it warm as 
you came here ?" 

There was something utterly hopeless in the 
attempt to make up a conversation out of such 
materials, and carry it on under such circumstances. 
The silent splendid gloom in the background was 
too much for me. Two or three questions were in 
my thoughts. Should I go without taking the 
slightest notice of Miss Langley? Should I say 
something to her sister, referring to her either 
directly or indirectly, and showing that I felt her 
behaviour ? Should I address her at once ? What 
was the best mode of treatment ; what would be the 
wisest beginning? A doubtful future was before 
me, and the first step was important. So anxiously 
did these ideas contend in my mind, that I felt I was 
giving scant attention to the poor little girl who was 
trying to be so civil to me. But I thought that I 
should atone for this by the relief of my departure. 

'^ Good bye," said I, taking the hand which she im- 
mediately stretched out to me. " Thank you for meet- 
ing me so kindly. I hope I shall see you again." 
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*^Oh, I hope so/^ answered she, hurriedly and 
gently, and with an uneasy glance towards the 
vindow, as if she wondered whether now, at the 
last moment, any notice would be taken of my 
presence. 

Not a movement nor a sound. Not the slightest 
deepening of that faint scarlet on the cheek; not 
the least quiver of those fixed inexplicable eyes. I 
had reached the door, but I turned with a sudden 
resolution, and walked straight up to the mystery, 
as if it had been a ghost which one bold touch 
would dissolve into air. 

'^ I mean to be your friend if I can,^^ said I, 
taking almost forcibly the passive hand which lay 
upon the book. And without waiting for a moment 
to see the eflfect of my sudden stroke, I dropped the 
hand which I had taken — ^it was burning hot — and 
walked out of the room. I saw the younger girl 
standing with clasped hands, and an expression oft 
genuine terror, as I passed; 

Outside the door I stood still for a moment and; 
collected myself, and considered the little scene 
which had just occurred, before I went back to 
Mr. Langley. How had Maude looked during that 
moment of time in which I startled her by my 
proffer of friendship ? I could hardly tell. There 
had been a slight movement of the marble, cer- 
tainly. But, so far as- I could analyse the rapid' 
impression produced upon me, it was rather anger 
than surprise. Certainly, there was no response to: 
the pressure of my hand; I even thought that she 
had been in the act of snatching away her ovm 
when I dropped it. " Well/' said I to myself, '^ I 
must expect nq better at first. My first business is to 
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familiarise her with the idea that I mean to befriend 
her if she will let me. She rejects it now; gra- 
dually she will get accustomed to it ; she will end 
by admitting it. Not till I am actually forced will 
I substitute mere constraint for influence ; and, if I 
am forced, she shall be compelled to acknowledge 
that it is her own work. But what is there in that 
face ? What does it tell me ? Not a tale of hope- 
less corruption, surely ! There must be — there is — 
capacity for improvement. The very vehemence of 
the wrong shows a power of being right if only I 
can call it into action.^' 

I roused myself with an effort, and went back 
to the drawing-room. Mr. Langley was walking 
slowly up and down the room. He paused, and 
faced me as 1 entered. '^ Well V^ said he, anxiously. 

^* I have not been favourably received,^:* answered 
I; "but I am come back determined to say yes.'^ 

He grasped my hand. "You relieve me more 
than I can tell you/^'was his reply. 

" Do not' be too sure of me,^' I continued. " I 
may fail. But I am at least determined to make a 
fair attempt.'^ 

He stood looking thoughtfully on the ground. 
He did not ask me for any particulars of my inter- 
view. Probably he could divine, without any narra- 
tive from me, what its nature had been. 

"There are two or three points which we must 
discuss at once,^' said he, after a pause. " In the 
first place, how soon can you come to us ? '^ 

" How soon do you want me ? ^^ 

" The want is immediate ; but I donH wish to be 
unreasonable. Shall we say a week V^ 

" I will be ready on this day week/^ 
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''You are all promptness and decision. Thank 
you heartily. You must take an early breakfast, 
and be prepared for your journey by half-past eight. 
I will call for you, and we shall catch the nine o^clock 
train. '^ 

" Where am I going ? " asked I, quietly. 

" To a house of mine in North Wales — a shooting- 
box, but with everything comfortable about it on a 
small scale. I hope you care for pretty scenery ; by- 
the-bye, what a stupid question to put to an artist ! '' 

'' I delight in the country/' said I ; '' and I have 
been for the last two years in London, till I have 
almost forgotten what hills and streams are like. So 
there is at once a pleasure to balance the disagree- 
ables of my position. '^ 

" I am very glad of it/' answered he, seriously ; 
" but it is the only one. There are no neighbours 
at Pare Rhaiader. The only other house in the 
valley is unoccupied ; the few cottagers within reach 
speak nothing but Welsh. I shall subscribe to 
Mudie's for you ; and the arrival of the book -box 
will be your only event, except, of course, the post- 
hour. There is a fair piano, and I will see that 
there i:? a good stock of drawing-materials. I can 
promise you nothing else.'' 

"Do not think that my courage is likely to fail,'* 
said I. " I do not dislike solitude, and I am not 
afraid of diflBculties ; but I am afraid of failure, and 
I tell you candidly beforehand, that if I come to the 
conclusion that I am incapable of doing any good, I 
shall give up." 

"You ought not to come to that conclusion in 
less than the two years of our agreement/* was his 
answer. 
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I looked as I felt — somewliat startled. He went 
on, very gently, but with great decision of manner. 
^^Let us understand each other thoroughly. Re- 
formation is a slow process ; its beginnings are often 
quite imperceptible; its progress capricious; its 
symptoms uncertain. We must not, if you please, 
ground our agreement upon anything so intangible. 
What I want for my daughter is care, restraint, 
companionship. The&e can be supplied with or 
without the yet more desirable object, which neither 
you nor I can bespeak — the softening of her cha- 
racter. I believe and hope that, if you persevere, 
that too will be achieved, though, perhaps, you may 
not see the fruit of your labours. Let us make our 
bargain for that which is within our power.'^ 

'*You mean that you wish to bind me for two 
years under all circumstances ? ^^ 

''As I bind myself. Two years are, after all, but 
a short time.^^ 

I reflected. What he had said was undeniably 
true, yet I shrank from parting with my liberty even 
upon fixed conditions of so advantageous a kind. 

" Take your time,^^ said he, kindly. " I urge you 
to nothing. But if you return home without making 
your decision, I must suggest, what no doubt has 
occurred spontaneously to your own mind, that the 
peculiarities of the situation are matters of strict 
confidence.^^ 

'' Of course," said I. '' That could not be other- 
wise. It is a hard thing that you have to say as 
much as you have already said to a stranger, and as 
a matter of business .^^ 

" True," he replied ; "it is a hard thing; and I 
would not willingly go through it again." 
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*' It shall not be necessary : I accept your terms." 

" It only remains, then, for us both to sign the 
form which I have ready prepared, and which I will 
fill up at once." He opened the drawer of a table 
as he spoke, and took out a written paper, to which 
he rapidly added some words in blank spaces left for 
the purpose. He then handed it to me, and rang 
the bell. 

'^ Send Irvine here; and ask Mr; Wardour to eome 
to me for a moment," 

The paper was an agreement, drawn up in regular 
legal phrase; the parties to which were Jane Derwent 
and Everard Langley. I bound myself to hold for 
two years the office of governess or lady-companion 
in Mr. Langley^s family, with one month^s leave of 
absence in each year, and such further vacation as 
might be determined oq by the contracting parties 
for their mutual convenience. He, on his part, bound 
himself to pay me the sum of four himdred pounds 
in four instalments, at intervals of six months. If I 
abandoned the office of my own free will before the 
expiration of the two years, I forfeited that part of 
my salary which might remain unpaid at the time of 
such abandonment. But if I was dismissed by Mr. 
Langley for any cause whatever, it was stipulated 
that he should pay me the remainder of my salary 
at the time of my dismissal. The place of my resi- 
dence during the two years was to be determined by 
Mr. Langley. 

Clear and straightforward, and undoubtedly to my 
advantage. I could not help saying so when I had 
read it. 

" That is as I intended it to be, and as it ought to 
be," observed he, with a smile. 
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CHAPTER W. 

INTRODUCTIONS AND INDICATIONS. 

By the time that I had finished reading this docu- 
ment, Mr. Wardour and ^^ Irvine ^' were waiting 
to witness it. Mr. Langley introduced them in 
form. Mr. Wardour was, I • guessed, the family 
lawyer: a spare, dry man, of middle age, with 
laboriously bland manners, which seemed like a 
perpetual apology for the un attractiveness of his 
appearance. Irvine, the lady^s-maid, ''who had 
been unavoidably admitted into our confidence,^^ 
was, of course, a mass of affectation : I never knew 
a lady^s-maid worth her tea and sugar who was not. 
It is the form which a little more than the average 
of education and refinement assumes in that class of 
female, and it is understood by those naturalists who 
have studied the habits of the animal' to be indicative 
rather of good than of evil. 

She swam into the room with a fixed simper upon 
her face, which, could it have been photographed, 
would have suggested to unprejudiced observers the 
idea of absolute idiocy. Her hands were held out 
before her in a manner peculiar to lady^s-maids — 
the wrists strongly curved, the fingers pendent and 
sprawling; the expression attempted seems to be 
that of utter helplessness and uselessness. She 
made a bow at me, as if my first look had sprained 
her back. She uttered a prolonged groan, of in- 
describable elegance, as a sort of Amen to Mr. Lang- 
ley^s presentation speech. 

*'This is the person who will attend on you and 
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Miss Langley, and whom I mentioned to you. We 
can entirely rely upon her.'' 

" I hope we shall be good friends/^ said I, with a 
little nod. I am sure that she was appalled at my 
presumption, and I would lay a wager that she 
described me in the servants^ hall as "tolerably 
ladylike, for a governess.'^ 

Two copies of the bond were duly signed and 
witnessed, and one was given to me to keep. Mr. 
Wardour observed that he would " lock the other up 
in his safe,^^ at which Irvine gave a little shudder, 
evidently fearing that it might come out again 
somewhat greasy from having been kept among the 
cold meat. 

"And now,'^ said Mr. Langley, "let us go to 
luncheon. Pray do not say you are in a hurry. 
Miss Derwent. I want particularly to introduce 
you to Mrs. Langley ; and really, you must require 
a little refreshment after all this business.^^ 

He gave me his arm, and we went into the dining- 
room together, followed by Mr. Wardour. It had 
occurred to me before that Mrs. Langley seemed to 
be wonderfully quiescent in the whole of this busi- 
ness, but I accounted for it by supposing that it was 
too painful to her to appear or take any part. But 
I have always had a very high notion of a mother^s 
powers and duties, and I thought it would have been 
well to refer to her a little more definitely. Her 
name had only been once mentioned — " great pain 
and trouble to Mrs. Langley and myself ^^ were the 
words. 

I was not prepossessed by Mrs. Langley. She 
was very much yoimger than her husband — she 
looked too young to be the mother of Maude. She 
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was petite, with regular features and fair hair, like 
her second daughter. The expression of her face 
was fretful and anxious : it betokened either ill- 
temper or ill-health, and I was inclined to suspect 
the former. Her manners were too hurried and 
conscious to be good ; they did not set you at your 
ease. I immediately guessed that she was born in 
a social grade below her husband's, and that she was 
always trying to make up for her misfortune. Hei* 
dress was perfect ; I wished Emma could have seen 
it — it would assuredly have been '^ a joy for ever^^ 
to her. Yet even here my carping eyes found some- 
thing to object to. There was a trace of toil and 
care — I cannot say how or in what — pervading her 
whole appearance. There was no spontaneousness 
about it. It is not given to every woman to look as 
if she was born in fine clothes ; but where that gift is 
not, it is better to resign the finery. There are 
obtrusive silks which look as if the wearer had been 
put into them, and which rustle their dissatisfaction 
a mile off; there are bonnets which always look as 
if they belonged to somebody else, and were being 
tried on for an experiment ; there are bracelets 
which seem never to lose the shop ticket : all these 
things should be eschewed. 

I glanced round the room as I entered, but was 
not surprised that Maude was absent. It did not 
seem possible to conceive of her, in her present state, 
as making one of a family party. But as I men- 
tally sketched Mrs. Langley^s character to myself, I 
began to think that all the fault was not, perhaps, 
on my future pupiFs side ; that there might be some 
excuse; that there might have been some mis- 
management. This idea encouraged me, and I 
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secretly resolved to begin by trying extreme gentle- 
ness and kindness. Bertha Langley^ the second 
girl, was of our party, and we sat down to table. 
The conversation was curious ; I noted it down at 
the time, and am glad that I did so, as I have now 
particular reasons for wishing to remember it. 

It was in the early days of the table-turning 
mania, before Faraday^s crucial experiment had 
satisfied all sane minds on the subject. Do not let 
it be supposed that I am going to lead up gradually 
to the history of some unexplained manifestation of 
preternatural energy. I have never in my life 
encountered anything of the kind. I do not profess 
to mark the limits of the possible j but, as far as my 
actual experience goes, I have never heard of any 
supposed '^ spiritual '' performance which approached 
in marvellousness to the feats of a second-rate con- 
juror. The unexpected credulities which the move- 
ment has developed in quarters where a moderate 
amount of common sense and sound reasoning might 
have been looked for, are to me by far the strangest 
part of it. 

Mrs. Langley had been assisting at a seance within 
the last few days, and Mr. Wardour was questioning 
her about it, with sarcasm so tender that it would 
not have hurt an undergraduate. 

^^ And you actually saw the table go round ? '' 

^^ I actually felt it. A great heavy table ; it spun 
under our fingers j we could not have moved it if we 
had tried.^' 

'' Did you try ? '' 

" No ; but I am sure we could not. It stands to 
reason. A great heavy table like that ! '^ 

" And the spirits answered your questions ? " 
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" They told my name. It was so curious. You 
know my name is Anne ; and when they had got so 
far as A double N, I wondered so whether they 
would make the next letter A instead of E. I tried 
to take them in. I quite stopped on the A, and 
looked as if it was the real letter ; but they knew 
better, and would not make a sign till I got to E.^^ 

^^ It seems these spirits can spell, which is a credit 
to them. I have heard of one who was fairly baflkd 
by the name of Goethe. He did not know what to 
make of the dipthong.^^ 

^^ That was because he did not know German/' 
said Mrs. Langley, quickly. '^ People are so unrea- 
sonable ; they expect so much. They forget that 
the spirits are just like ourselves, and do everything 
just as we do. If a spirit died without learning 
German, how was he to find time for it afterwards ? '^ 

The quickness with which Mr. Langley here inter- 
posed seemed to show that he was in the habit of 
noticing and covering his wife's little absurdities. 

'^ The whole thing is too recent to be fairly rea- 
soned about as yet,'' said he. " We want a larger 
induction. But I never can understand why per- 
sons who are not professed sceptics should see any 
antecedent improbability in spirit manifestations." 

^^The antecedent improbability is simply his- 
torical," said Mr. Wardour. '^ All previous expe- 
rience shows that the evidence of these stories breaks 
down, as evidence, whenever it is strictly tested ; 
therefore, we distrust every new story of the kind." 

'^ But the oddest thing to me," observed I, a 
little incautiously, '^is, that professed sceptics are 
precisely the people who do not see any improbability 
in spirit manifestations. Almost all the unques- 
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tioning believers in such stories whom / have met 
with — 

" Take care ! " interrupted Mr. Langley/' holding 
up his finger ; " Mrs. Langley is an unquestioning 
believer/' 

"I don't know what you mean/' said Mre. 
Langley, sharply. 

"I mean that you believe in the spirits who 
answer when you rap for them." 

'^ Of course I do ; but that was not what you 
said." 

She was evidently aflfronted, but he shielded her 
again, and changed the subject; Mr. Wardour playing 
into his hands with a perfect understanding that the 
lady was not quite easy to deal with. My secret 
suspicions were confirmed, and the confirmation was 
strengthened by Mrs. Langley's apparent sulkiness 
duriug the rest of luncheon. She never quite re- 
covered from the shock of having been publicly 
called an unquestioning believer. 

I tried a few experiments upon Bertha. I wanted 
to test, as far as I could, all the constituents of the 
soil which seemed to have disagreed so fatally witli 
the plant now entrusted to my care. Bertha was 
one of those pretty caressing creatures who win 
upon you by the mere influence of manner without 
impressing you with any very definite notion as to 
the character underlying the manner. She spoke to 
you as if her happiness entirely depended on your 
approval; she was profuse in superlatives, but 
seemed ready to abandon her most cherished con- 
victions at a gesture of dissent from anybody else ; 
she Avas never quite happy unless she was sitting 
hand-in-hand with somebody. Everything in her 
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was so undeveloped, that there might be some lurk- 
ing mischief to come out hereafter ; her mother's 
girlhood might have resembled hers ; but at present 
she gave fair promise of becoming eventually a com- 
fortable pillow enough for some man^s mind. There 
was something mirror-like about her : when she 
presented^ you with the image of an opinion you 
involuntarily looked somewhere else for the origin 
of it ; her most emphatic ^^ I think '' only suggested 
to you the question, ^^ Now, who has put that into 
her head?^' 

Long before I took my leave she had begun to 
call me '^dear/^ and had made me tell her the 
names and ages of my family at home. I felt 
obliged to the little soft thing for her evident wish 
to ^^ make it pleasant ^^ to me, and I did not in the 
least repulse her attentions. On the contrary, I was 
inclined to pat her pretty cheeks and be kind to 
her. I thought she was perhaps not very unlike 
Emma in temperament; though it would require 
the same stern test of adversity as that to which 
Emma had been subjected to give dignity to her 
gentleness and her warmth, by proving the depth of 
their reality. 

For one of her little demonstrations I was par- 
ticularly grateful. Before we parted she showed me 
a photograph — ^a group of portraits of her whole 
family party. The likenesses were good, and the 
composition tolerable. She was charmed with my 
approbation, and, to my surprise, insisted on making* 
me a present of it. 

'^ Oh, do let me give it you — now, please — you 
must really. I do so like giving it to you. I have 
several duplicates, so you need not in the least mind 

D 
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taking it. I want you to show it to your people at 
home, and hear what they say about us all. It will 
be such fun. Besides, I am sure they will be so 
much more comfortable about you when they have 
seen the kind of people you are going to be with. 
They will feel as if they knew us, and as if you were 
not going to quite strangers; and that will be so 
nice. There it is for you ! ^' (she had been wrapping 
it in paper while she spoke). '^ Good-bye, dear ; I 
am so glad you are coming to us, and I hope I shall 
see you again. Good-bye.^^ 

With a squeeze of the hand, she left me to ex- 
change somewhat less tender farewells with the rest 
of the party. Mr. Langley followed me to the head 
of the stairs. 

" I had one question to ask you,^^ said I ; " how 
much do you wish me to say in explanation of the 
^ peculiar circumstances ^ which you remember that 
you mentioned in your letter, and about which, of 
course, I must expect to be questioned a little. Shall 
I say simply that they have been explained to me in 
confidence, but that 1 must not repeat what I have 
been told?'' 

He mused for a moment. '^That would do,'' 
replied he ; " and yet it might give rise to con- 
jectures of the very same kind as those which 
occurred to your own mind, and which I am so 
anxious to prevent. I think it will be better to say 
— ^what is strictly true — that your pupil's temper is 
diflScult, and that, owing to circumstances which you 
are not at liberty to communicate, her education has 
been entirely neglected. That it is thought better 
that the deficiencies should be supplied at a distance 
from her family, and that you are therefore to have 
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the sole charge of her and her establishment for a 
little while. Do you understand ? ^' 

" Perfectly .'' 

''What made you think/^ said he, as we shook 
hands, " that I was an invalid ?'^ 

I smiled. '' Oh/^ answered I, apologetically, '' I 
am a great jumper at conclusions, and I fancied I 
saw something in your expression as if you had been 
subject to pain.'^ 

'^ You were right enough,^' said he, laughing. '' I 
have been a martyr to toothache — nothing worse. 
But, you know, there is no pain more excruciating.^^ 

It was a little odd that his laugh exhibited a firm 
and perfect set of white, regular teeth, unmistakably 
his own. But I did not carry my freedom so far as 
to express the slight feeling of wonder which flitted 
through ray mind as I went down stairs. 



CHAPTER V. 

HONEST CRITICISM. 



'' That,^' said I, '' is Mrs. Langley.^' 

"She must have been a very pretty woman,^^ 
observed Emma, "to look as well as that in a pho- 
tograph.^' 

" Humph ! '^ said my father, " photographs of in- 
sipid faces are generally flattering. I can easily 
imagine, however, that this lady would not be able 
to control a daughter with a difficult temper. She 
looks a little fretful, perhaps, as if she had seen 
some trouble; but she has evidently no will of her 

D 2 
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own. One of the class of women who are bom to 
be either pets or victims ; and I should think she 
has been the latter — eh, Jane ? " 

'^ That is not the impression she made upon me,'' 
answered I. '* I think her humorsome, and am 
very glad she is not to be my mistress.^' 

" Humorsome, with that sheep-face and no chin ! '* 
cried my father. " Never was such a thing heard 
of. No, no ; rely upon it, she has been a consistent 
victim ever since she could run alone. I have very- 
little doubt that she has been habitually punished 
for somebody else's faults all her life long. Poor 
woman \ And she thought she should gain freedom 
and independence by being married ; and she chose 
Mr. Langley. Poor woman ! '' 

'^ Of course you don't like Mr. Langley's looks/' 
said I, tartly. 

^^And why 'of course,' unless there is a self-evident 
reason for it ? No — I don't like his looks. Plenty 
of head, I admit, but very little heart — plenty of 
will — ^just look at that chin ! It would be only- 
charity to the rest of the world to put a beard on 
it ! No woman could be comfortable under the 
presidency of such a chin as that, especially when 
you look at it in conjunction with the eyebrows. 
What could have made you take such a fancy to this 
man, Jane ? " 

''I have not taken a fancy to him," replied I. 
'^ I have seen him, and you have not, and I have 
used my judgment in making a guess at his 
character from his countenance and manners — 
that's all." 

'^ You couldn't judge on worse grounds. Depend 
upon it, this man's countenance and manner are no 
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index to his character. The photograph betrays 
him/^ 

'^ The photograph ! '^ exclaimed I. '' Why nothing 
is better known than that photographs disfigure the 
expression of the finest faces." 

'^ How do they do that ? ^' asked my father, mildly. 

^^Do what?" 

^^ Disfigure an expression. I donH know how it 
is done, and I should like to see the process." 

^^ You tiresome old man ! " cried I, taking him by 
the shoulders, and shaking him ; ^^ you know wh^t I 
mean. They change the expression for the worse." 

"I don^t think they do anything of the kind. 
Change the expression! — why they simply fix it'5 they 
often tell secrets. They reveal what you did not 
know to be in a face ; but when once you have seen 
it in the photograph, you can find it out in the face 
— morels the pity ! We don^t like to see ourselves 
as we really are, and that is why we don^t like our 
own photographs." 

"But they do not show us what we really are," 
I persisted; "the real idea you get of a face is 
made up of the successive expressions of a great 
number of moments. The photograph fixes one — 
the whole question is, whether it has fixed a bad or a 
good one. It certainly generally fixes a bad one." 

" It has fixed a bad one here, I admit," said my 
father, provokingly, as he studied Mr. Langley^s 
portrait. " I can fancy that it has developed a latent 
expression which common observers might not detect 
in the original ; but you may safely take it for the 
expression of the real character." 

" He must be as ugly as his wife is handsome," 
observed Emma. 
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'^ Not ugly/' said my father. '^ All the points of 
the face are good — the proportions unusually fine ; 
if the colouring is tolerable^ he must be a handsome 
man/' 

'^ Oh, I daresay he may have handsome features,*' 
replied Emma; ^^but it is such a disagreeable expres- 
sion." 

" Nay/' said my father, '^ the expression is attrac- 
tive—full of power ; but I don't think it is reliable." 

'^ Such an insincere face ! " cried Emma. 

'^ Hardly insincere," said my father. '^ The ex- 
treme determination gives it a kind of honesty, and 
there is not blandness enough to constitute insin- 
cerity." 

" So ill-tempered looking/' continued Emma. 
'^ Oh, Jane, I wish you would give it up ! I ana 
sure you will never be happy under that man's 
authority. It's not worth three times two hundred 
a-year if you are to be made miserable." 

" My dear Emma, how can you be so childish ? *' 
interposed my father. ''Pray don't make Jane 
nervous without reason. There is nothing threaten- 
ing in this face except what comes from the exaggera- 
tion of light and shadow, inseparable from a sun 
picture, and the contraction of features which hardly 
any man can help assuming when he knows he is 
being 'taken.' You might as well complain of a 
man in a dentist's chair because he doesn't look 
pleasant." 

I artfully kept silence. I really did not want my 
father to settle down into permanent opposition to 
Mr. Langley, and now that Emma had made it 
appear what line she intended to take, I knew that 
I was safe in leaving him to be acted upon by her 
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gentle repulsion. Emma was glad enough to be 
contradicted, for she wished to be hopeful ; but was 
honestly frightened by my father's theories of phy- 
siognomy. Presently she observed — "Is that the 
son, looking over Mrs. Langley's shoulder ? I think 
he has a very pleasant face.'* 

"Yes/* said I; "that is the only son. He is 
abroad ; I don't exactly know where." 

" He is like both parents, and like the pretty sister 
too," said my father. "Curious, how the family 
points come out in the two young faces. But Jane 
— your pupil I there is not a particle of the Langley 
about her. It's a grand face, but quite of a different 
type. I'll lay you a wager she's not their daughter ! " 

" How can you talk in such a manner ? " cried I. 

" How can I help it ? " retorted he. " Why, orJy 
look at her : she is like an eaglet in a group of barn- 
door fowls j can any one in his senses believe that 
she comes of the same stock ? It's all very well to 
talk, but you shall never persuade me that she has 
anything to do with them ! There's a mystery 
somewhere, take my word for it ; and it ought to be 
your business to find it out. I wonder whether you 
would be justified in opening Mr. Langley's letters ; 
I almost think ^ou would." 

Emma began to laugh. " We had better let him 
alone," cried she ; " when he is in this humour we 
shall get no good out of him. Let us take to some- 
thing practical. If you don't have your gown tried 
on this morning, Jane, I shall certainly not be able 
to finish it before you go. This is the third time I 
have asked you, and you always evade me. Do come, 
now." 

I went 'y and Emma said, as we lett the room. 
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'^ Thank you, papa. If you had not worried her so 
that she was glad to escape, I should never jliave got 
possession of her.'* 

Up to the very hour of my departure mre main- 
tained our usual friendly habits of sparring. I 
sometimes wonder if any situation of aflFairs could be 
found so solemn or so pathetic as to induce us to 
intermit them. I think not. I am sure if my father 
were ever to abstain from contradicting any opinion 
expressed by me I should think that he was dying. 
Our talk was very useful in keeping down our senti- 
ments. I do not know what would have become of 
me without it. I cared a great deal more than I had 
expected for leaving home. I had a hundred secret 
misgivings about the comfort of the two I left behind, 
which I suppressed with a strong hand as often as 
they obtruded themselves. I would not allow myself 
to indulge in the vanity of supposing that I was 
really indispensable to them. Emma was far more 
amiable and considerate than I, and I checked 
myself as often as I felt tempted to give her any 
little parting hints about my father. 

^^ You must write very often,'^ said Emma, as we. 
sat at breakfast on the last morning. 

" No — donH ! '* cried my father, with a kind of 
sigh which brought a veil over my eyes. " It will 
only make us discontented. Keep a diary, Jane^ 
and send it to us at moderate intervals." 

^^ You can do that too, and that will be very nice,^' 
said Emma; "only you must write very often 
besides, or else we shall think something is the 
matter.'^ 

" That would be contrary to all our principles,*^ 
observed I. " I canH agree to that. Whenever I 
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do not write you must be sure that all is well. I 
promise you. a letter when anything is amiss.^^ 

^^ Promise nothing ! " said my father. ^' There 
isn't a more ridiculous or troublesome form of 
affection going (and that's saying a good deal) than 
the particular form which makes a tax and a fetter 
out of one's correspondence. The next thing Emma 
will propose is, that you should have fixed days for 
writing; and I warn you that if you attempt any- 
thiDg of the sort, I'll strike work and go into a 
monastery immediately. Do let us have confidence 
enough in each other to believe that nothing really 
important will be left untold, and to allow for the 
little variations of mood, health, or occupation, 
which may make it quite a boon not to be compelled 
to feel that you must write, under all circumstances, 
if you would escape reproach." 

'^ Don't look so dejected, Emma. I'll remember 
your weakness, and write to you sometimes, even if 
I don't feel inclined." 

"Always write such letters in red ink, if you 
please," said my father, " and then I shall know 
them at first sight, and shall not be beguiled into 
reading them on false pretences." 

I rose from my seat while he was speaking, for I 
was aware of that well-known pause of carriage - 
wheels at the door which so often makes the hearts 
within the bouse beat double-quick time, or stand 
still for a moment. Our brief farewells were soon 
exchanged, and I was already in the passage, when 
I heard Mr. Laugley's voice, and found that he was 
politely coming in to be introduced to ray father. I 
confess that I felt proud of his superiority to his 
photograph during the little interview which ensued. 
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Nothing could be more graceful or winning than the 
easy cordiality of his manner. I could scarcely 
doubt that my father was conquered ; and I was glad^ 
too, that it should be known at the outset that my 
father was himself a thorough gentleman. It is true 
that he could not help questioning the accuracy of 
Mr. Langley^s estimate of the number of minutes 
required for reaching the railway-station. He also 
doubted the fact of our arriving at our journey's end 
as soon as we expected ; drew Mr. Langley's atten- 
tion to a junction station, where he promised him 
that he would miss his train ; and having ascertained 
that he did not intend to sleep on the road, strongly 
recommended him to do so. However, these were 
trifles, and I believe that they passed unnoticed. 

It was rather a relief to me not to find Maude in 
the carriage. Mr. Langley explained that she and 
Irvine would meet us at the station. I had, there- 
fore, a short reprieve, and was able to hesitate a 
little longer as to the best manner of greeting her. 
As we went my companion spoke cheerfully and 
pleasantly of general matters. He evidently did not 
wish to dwell more than was actually necessary upon 
the disagreeables or difficulties of my position, and I 
gladly adopted his tone. I felt encouraged by it^ 
and began to hope that I had seen my charge under 
exceptional disadvantages. If it should prove possible 
to ignore her peculiarities for a little while, and to 
assume that she was like other young ladies, unless 
she obtruded the diflFerence upon my attention, it 
might be much easier to deal with her. She might 
possibly be ashamed of disappointing me or taking 
me by surprise; and, finding that good behaviour 
was expected from her as a matter of course, she might 
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feel herself under a kind of obligation to behave 
well. With such hopes I flattered myself till we 
reached the station ; but the first moment after my 
arrival undeceived me. 



CHAPTER VT. 

THE CAMPAIGN OPENS. 



We found Maude at the station ; she had not left 
the carriage in which she drove there. She was 
sitting far back, and she wore a sheltering hat and 
close veil, so that I could not see her face. At one 
door of the carriage stood Irvine, complete in almost 
superhuman elegance; at the other was the man- 
servant : they had somewhat unpleasantly the efiect 
of sentries guarding a prisoner. From the female 
sentry Mr. Langley received a whispered report in 
passing, which seemed to disturb him not a little. 
He stood irresolute, and muttered the word *' un- 
lucky ! '' to himself ; but after a short hesitation he 
sent the man to get tickets, , opened the carriage 
door, and invited the occupant to descend. She did 
not stir. He mounted on the step, and, putting in 
his head, began to speak to her in persuasive tones ; 
then suddenly came back with an air of dismay, and 
said, '^ She is not very well ; I think she is a little 
faint ; Irvine, come to Miss Langley .^^ 

We helped her out of the carriage, and supported 
her to a bench on the platform ; she really seemed 
unable to stand. I removed her veil, and the air 
upon her face revived her. She gave two or three 
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deep sighs, and then sat up ; Mr. Langley held a 
glass of water to her lips, and she swallowed a little, 
half unconsciously. ^^ We had better take our places 
at once,^^ said he to me, in a low, troubled voice ; 
'^ we shall gain nothing by delaying, and perhaps 
the movement will do her good." 

^' Is she able ? " answered I, in the same tone. 

He looked at her very anxiously, and then whis- 
pered, ^^I think so. It is only a passing indis- 
position, and there was a reason for it, as I will 
explain to you by-and-by. -^wything is better than 
to allow her to remain." 

I could but acquiesce ; and Maude, who, though 
partly recovered, was quite passive in our hands, 
allowed herself to be conducted to her place in the 
train. She looked doubtfully from side to side, but 
not till the train began to move did the full sense of 
her position seem to break upon her ; then she half 
sprang up, as if with some sudden desperate thought 
of escape, sank back again, buried her face in her 
handkerchief, and began to weep bitterly. 

''Poor child!" said Mr. Langley. ''It will do 
her good. Let us leave her to Irvine for a little 
while." 

He drew me into the other compartment of the 
carriage as he spoke, and while Irvine busied herself 
about her young mistress with restoratives, he pointed 
out to me from the window a man standing on. the 
platform, and looking eagerly after the train, which 
was only now beginning to get up its speed. 

" I told you that there had been a recent affaire de 
cornVj' said he, with a melancholy smile ; " there 
stands the hero of it. He followed this poor child 
to the station — whether by her appointment, or not. 
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it would be vain to inquire. Irvine prevented any 
conversation ; but anger, shame, and agitation were 
altogether too much for Maude, and her nerves were 
entirely upset in the way you saw/^ 

I looked with some curiosity at the man thus 
pointed out to me. I know no single word that 
describes his appearance so well as the objectionable 
word ^^ slang J^ He was slang from the over-trimmed 
beard down to the conspicuous boots ; every part of 
him seemed to thrust itself obtrusively on your 
notice. He was looking eagerly and fixedly, with a 
half smile, into the last carriage of the train as it 
slowly passed before him, and I could have sworn, 
from the steady impudence of his eyes, that he was 
trying to put some young girl out of countenance. 
My face expressed my disgust, and perhaps my 
surprise also, that a girl in Maude^s position should 
have had the opportunity of forming such an 
acquaintance. 

" I don^t admire Miss Langley's taste, certainly,^^ 
said I j '^ what is he ? ** 

" A piano-forte tuner,^^ was the answer, in a tone 
sufficiently expressive. 

I opened my eyes wide, and then could not, help 
expressing my satisfaction that we were going into 
absolute seclusion. 

" Yes,^^ said Mr. Langley, " it is the only plan. 
Other thoughts, other interests, vrill open upon her 
by degrees. Her abilities are excellent, and I expect 
a great change to take place when she is fairly com- 
pelled to cultivate them by the absence of all external 
objects of interest. She is still half a child j in a 
year I hope she will look back on all this nonsense 
with shame and dismay. It is the restless desire of 
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admiration and of liberty which renders it impossible 
to deal with her in an ordinary home. Her perfect 
ignorance of the world, and a fearlessness which, 
though it belongs to her temperament, is of course 
increased by her ignorance, would get her into 
perpetual scrapes if she remained with us. I believe 
the poor child thought that fellow was some great 
musical genius in disguise, and that he would be the 
blessed means of emancipating her from control.'^ 

'' What shall I do,'' asked I, '' if, in spite of aU 
precautions and improbabilities any difficulty of this 
kind should arise when she and I are alone at Pare 
Rhaiader ? '' 

^^ Send a man and horse to the nearest station (it 
is ten miles off) to telegraph for me," was the reply; 
'^ and in the meantime watch her night and day, and 
let the whole household help you.'' 

" But the servants," said I, hesitatingly ; '^ does 
any one, except Irvine — ? " 

I could not be surprised at his look of embarrass- 
ment ; it was only the reflection of my own feeling. 

" They are old servants," answered he ; '^ and 
though, of course, we have been as reserved as pos- 
sible in our communications, they know quite enough 
to be on their guard at a hint. I assure you. Miss 
Derwent, servants in general know far more of our 
most private affairs than we like to suppose. When 
we are sure of faithfulness and honesty, it seems 
unnecessary to wear a mask which does not deceive 
them for a moment. I would rather invite thdir 
co-operation — in its due place, of course — ^but re- 
cognising them as members of my family." 

I did not know what to say to this ; but the idea 
was disagreeable to me, and I could not help thinking 
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that laying aside the mask did involve a real, and not 
only an apparent, change. At least, the act must 
give a seal and a shape to what before was only 
variable gossip ; at least, it must open the way to 
discussions and consultations, which could hardly 
remain confined within the limits prescribed to them 
at the outset. Moreover, there was something in it 
which annoyed me in a way which I could only 
express to myself by saying that it was a shock to 
my instincts. Nevertheless, I felt that there was 
much to be said on the other side. I could imagine 
that servants who would chatter about secrets the 
nature of which they only guessed might be more 
scrupulous if they felt that they had received a con- 
fidence. The policy of the plan might be wise ; the 
actual details of it could hardly fail to be distasteful. 
I was not sanguine about the business before me. 
It is not my nature to be sanguine about anything — 
least of all about reformations. My tendency is 
certainly to think that the majority of apparent 
reformations are only apparent. I do not wish to 
adopt this view, but I find it forcing itself upon me. 
In a lower rank of society, and where offences com- 
monly take the form of breaches of the law, I am 
well content that reformatories and asylums should 
be multiplied ; but it is rather because I think there 
is nothing else to be done than because I expect any 
real good from them. In a minority of cases they 
may produce a inoderate outside orderliness of be- 
haviour for the future; I cannot say that I hope 
for much more from them. The same despondency 
besets me as to the faults of my own class after the 
age of childhood is fairly passed. I struggle in vain 
against a secret fatalism which is always suggesting 
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to me that as the character begins so it goes on, and 
that the utmost which can be done for it is to prevent 
exposure, and keep the evil within decent limits. 
When people talk to me about the impressibility of 
youth — about sympathy and confidence being the 
main requisites — about the impossibility that a 
young oflPender should be irreclaimable, — I do not 
deny their statements, but I mentally limit them. I 
cannot help saying to myself, " Yes ; some young 
minds are impressible — some young hearts are to be 
won by sympathy and confidence^some young cul- 
prits are to be reclaimed, And some are not. You 
can't alter — ^you have only to find out. And if you 
happen to have got hold of the hard, defiant, unim- 
pressible specimens, I am sorry for you. You must 
not, of course, leave off working; but your work 
will be in vain, except in so far as the fulfilment of a 
duty can never be in vain as regards the fulfiUer of 
it.'' So I was going to my work now rather with 
the idea of trying to " find out " than of trying to 
reclaim. And I had already found out a good deal 
more than I liked. 

The journey was sombre. When Maude recovered 
from her agitation she settled into silence. It might 
be sulkiness — it might be simple depression. Which- 
ever it was it was not cheering. Mr. Langley read 
his newspaper, and I betook myself to my railway 
novel. Evening was beginning to close when vre 
reached the last station, and we had ten miles of 
rough country roads to traverse. A horse was wait- 
ing for Mr. Langley, a. pony-chaise for Maude and 
me j Irvine, with a mute protest in every fibre of 
her frame, condescended to go with the luggage in a 
spring-cart. We were some little time arranging 
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ourselves. . When we were fairly oflp, Mr. Langley 
rode on before, and the cart followed far behind, so 
that Maude and I were actually tite-a-tite. The 
rosy old man who drove us, and who had '^ factotum '^ 
written in every line of his quaint pleasant face, 
turned occasionally to give me a lesson in the geo- 
graphy of our way. I have a strong love for new 
places, and I like to fit them with their names as 
soon as possible. Doubtless, therefore, I satisfied 
him by my intelligent interest, for he twisted himself 
round so frequently, and touched his hat so pertina- 
ciously, that I did not feel quite easy as to the 
progress of the pony over roads which were only 
sketched, and that, too, in what drawing-masters 
call ^^ the bad bold style.'^ We had a hill to mount, 
at least a mile and a half long, and very steep; 
then we went down a series of rugged descents, and 
emerged upon a bare heath, the far skirts of which 
were already looking like dark puVple sweeps of a 
brush against a breadth of wan, yellow sky. Then 
we turned an angle, and got a glimpse of a grave 
company of shadowy hills, which seemed trying to 
pass themselves oflf for mountains in the twilight, 
and were by no means bad representatives of their 
mightier brethren ; and then we entered the valley 
or glen of Rhaiader. The rest of our way lay along 
a rough precipitous road, varying constantly in its 
height above the rapid stream which formed the 
bottom of the valley ; sometimes quite on the edge 
of the water — sometimes scaling a cliff of grey stone, 
or a heap of rocks, grass, and heath, intermixed, and 
crested here and there with a dwarf oak tree. The 
hills above us, and on the opposite side of the stream, 
were finely formed, and some of them wooded. 

£ 
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Nothing could be prettier than the way in which 
their soft sloping lines overlapped each other at the 
base, and seemed to bar all onward progress ; open- 
ing as we advanced,. to show a new curve of shining 
water, and a new rampart of irregular heights. 
There was very little cultivation ; it was downright, 
genuine wild country — almost intoxicating to the 
thirsty soul of a Londoner. Even to my gloonay 
companion, I could not help expressing my admira- 
tion and pleasure; they would not be kept down. 
She answered me more politely than I expected. 

^^ Yes ; everybody thinks it very pretty.^' 

^' Do you know the place well ? ^^ 

'^ I was here once before. I like it much better 
than London. I mean to stay here always.^^ 

I was a little surprised, and hardly knew how to 
answer this suddenly expressed determination. After 
a pause, I said, in the friendliest manner I could 
assume, " I hope we shall have a great many walks 
together.^^ 

She turned her head away. '^ No," replied she, 
in a short dry manner ; " unless I can walk out by 
myself, T shall stay at home." 

Just then we slackened our pace as we began a 
steep ascent, and we were startled by the sudden 
apparition of a human figure, the only one we had 
seen since we entered the valley. 

It was a lad of fourteen or fifteen, who came 
bounding and scrambling up the face of the little 
precipice between the stream and the road, and 
called out, in a cheery ringing voice, as he leaped 
the hedge, and came towards us, " I say, old fellow^ 
will you give us a lift to Cly tha ? " 

Clytha was a tiny village, about half-a-mile farther 
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up the valley than Pare Rhaiader, Mr. Langley^s 
house. 

" There^s a cart behind/^ answered Gwythyr, the 
factotum, with a slight backward movement of the 
handle of his driving-whip. 

" I daresay there is/' was the boy's reply, ^^ and 
-a wheelbarrow behind that ; and, perhaps, if I went 
a mile farther, I might meet with a garden roller. 
Upon my word, you are a cool hand ! " 

There was that boundless impudence in his look 
and manner which is not uncommon in the male 
sex between the ages of twelve and sixteen, and 
which is generally a subject of peculiar amusement 
to quaint old rustics like Gwythyr, when it does not 
put them in a passion. He was a remarkably fine- 
looking lad, tall and strongly knit, with great brown 
eyes, and a profusion of black curly hair. He wore 
a light grey shooting costume, with black leather 
gaiters buttoned to the knees, a wallet on his back, 
and a little straw hat on his head, and looked alto- 
gether very picturesque. 

" I should think you might manage to walk if the 
lady's-maid was to give you her arm,'' said Gwythyr, 
provokingly. 

" Well, that might tempt me to be sure ? " 
answered he, with an immeasurably saucy look at 
us; "but it's more than you could do without 
crutches, my venerable friend, if you had walked 
thirty miles since daybreak, as I have. Now, I say, 
are you going to make a little room ? Don't be 
frightened, there's a dear ; I wouldn't hurt you for 
the world ! " 

He made a spring as he spoke, and alighted 
beside Gwythyr, who, half laughing, half angry, 
E 2 
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laid a determined hand on the breast of his jacket. 
^^ Get out of that^ young fellow/^ said he, authori- 
tatively ; " this is coming it a little too strong/' 

" Let him stay, Gwythyr/' said Maude; *' he does 
us no harm/' 

The boy made her a profound bow, and then 
quietly seated himself beside the driving seat. '^ Ah I 
I knew they wanted me/' said he, confidentially. 
'*Pray make yourself comfortable now — don't be 
shy, there's a good fellow ! " 

Gwythyr screwed up his face into a laugh, and 
shook his sides. "I should think,'' retorted he, 
" you were pretty well acquainted with the symptoms 
of that disease." 

'^ Nearly died of it when I was five years old, and 
have had no return of the complaint since ; but it's 
in my constitution, so I am on my guard against the 
first symptoms. Are you bound for Clytha House ? " 

'^ No ; for Pare Rhaiader." 

^^ Whew I " whistled the boy. " I shall have a bit 
to walk still. Well, I really am uncommonly obliged 
to you for your hospitality. I saw you had it in you, 
at the first glance. You're a regular beauty, you 
know, and if you were a Papist I'd canonise you a& 
soon as look at you." 

"You were in luck to meet with me," said 
Gwythyr; "if it had been my master, now, you 
wouldn't have got your lift quite so easily." 

" Is he such a horrid ruflSan ? Ah ! you look like 
a blameless sufferer. I don't mind it for you ; you 
are a born martyr, and no mistake ; and it wouldn't 
be fulfilling your destiny if you had an easy time of 
it. But I am sorry for the lady's-maids " (pointing, 
with a jerk of his thumb, back at us) ; " how many 
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are there of them ? And does Mr. Langley always 
travel with two ? ^^ 

" Bless your impudence^ you young scoundrel I '' 
chuckled Gwythyr, in high delight. '^ Lady^s- 
maids^ indeed ! '' And he whispered some more 
accurate infortnation about us^ which appeared to 
take his companion by surprise. 

The boy made a long face, and muttered, '^ Well, 
I have put my foot in it ! Why the devil did you 
say they were lady's-maids, then, you treacherous 
old buffer ! '' After this he lowered his voice, but 
by no means held his tongue for the rest of the way. 
Gwythyr's suppressed chuckle indicated intense ap- 
preciation of the discourse; and the bright/triumphant 
laugh of the boy rang out from time to time, making 
the air joyful with what some French writer prettily 
calls " le bruit de sajeunesse.'^ 1 really wondered if 
it was like a glimpse of another world to my gloomy 
companion in the comer, and the contrast filled me 
with unspeakable pity, such as one might feel in 
looking at a condemned prisoner, even if absolutely 
certain of the justice of the sentence. The havoc of 
a young life, let it come from what cause it will, is 
always a spectacle for tears. 

About a mile before we reached Pare Rhaiader our 
gay companion left us, saying that he should make a 
short cut to Clytha, by crossing the stream and 
going along the opposite bank. He came to the 
carriage door, hat in hand, and offered apologies and 
thanks very gracefully, though still in a free-and- 
easy manner. He was evidently an original, and I 
could not make up my mind whether he was gentle- 
man bom or not. There was a slight foreign accent 
in his English — at least, it was unlike any provincial 
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accent that I ever heard ; and there was also a littte 
more gesticulation in his manner, and mobility in 
his face, than is quite common among English boys. 
If it had not been for this, and for an indescribable 
sort of dash about him, more conspicuous and pro^ 
nonce than is quite consistent with our island habits 
even at his time of life, he might have passed for an 
Etonian, out for a lark, in a high state of health and 
audacity. While I speculated about him, I saw his 
light figure leap the stream — no small feat, even at 
its narrowest part — and go springing up the. opposite 
bank, and in among the shadows of Clytha woods, 
as if it had wings to its heels. We proceeded more 
laboriously, for we had fully half a mile of steep 
ascent to accomplish, after we had passed the gate 
of Pare Rhaiader, till we drew up on the platform in 
front of the house door. I could see, in the closing 
light, that the grounds were tolerably extensive, 
wooded, and very pretty ; lying on a series of natural 
terraces, which extended from the edge of the streanx 
to within a few hundred feet of the summit of the 
hill. One bold precipice of grey rock stood up from 
the woods, so close above the house that it seemed 
as though an active man might have leaped from its 
lower ledges upon the roof. As you approached, 
however, it became evident that the rock was too 
perpendicular to be safely descended, and the spaee 
between it and the house too wide to be conveniently- 
leaped, even by so daring a cragsman as our young 
friend with the wallet and gaiters. 

Mr. Langley was on the steps to welcome us, and 
he seemed highly pleased by my admiration of the 
scenery of my new home, and kindly anxious to make 
me feel that he wished me to be at home in it. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MOVEANDCHECK. 

The real business of my life began when Mr. Langley 
was gone. He only stayed one night. Maude did 
not appear at the early breakfast before his depar- 
ture ; he and I were tSte-a-tSte. Nothing worthy of 
note passed between us ; he reiterated some of his 
cautions and explanations, and I familiarised myself 
with my position while he talked to me. But he was 
evidently much depressed ; so much that I could not 
help saying a word of consolation and encourage- 
ment, though it seemed almost an absurdity from 
me, because I had as yet nothing to base it upon. 
He smiled faintly, and gave me a warm shake of the 
hand. 

^^ The best chance for your success is that you 
should begin hopcfuUy,^^ said he. He then left me, 
to wish his daughter good-bye, and returned after a 
few minutes, with an air of increased dejection.. 
^^ God bless you ! ^^ — these were his parting words, 
spoken with great kindness — '' keep up your heart ; 
remember you are mistress in this house, and if you- 
have a wish or a want, be sure you let me know it 
without scruple^^' 

I cannot express how sorry I felt for him. I 
watched his pale, melancholy profile, motionless^ and 
with a painful void in the eyes, while the carriage was 
being packed ; then I saw him mount, and he turned 
towards the window where I stood, waved his hand, 
and forced a smile as he took his seat. And I pre- 
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pared for my work, with three chief resolutions 
separating themselves from the tangle of my thoughts. 
First, to be kind and sympathising, rather than 
harsh, but to put as little apparent pity into the 
kindness of my manner as I could. Secondly, to be 
very unobtrusive, and to watch my opportunities, 
not making any set speech or announcement about 
our future life together, and not originating any- 
thing for a time, but simply waiting to see what 
Maude would do, and shaping my measures accord- 
ingly. Thirdly, not to aUow myself to make any 
sort of theory about the object of my experiments 
for at least a month, but to act to the moment only, 
and collect evidence. 

Waiting to see what Maude would do was weary 
work, for it appeared to be her resolution to do 
nothing. When she came into the room — the sono- 
rous rustle of invisible skirts outside showing 
that she had been escorted to the very door — she 
placed herself at once in a large, deep, easy chair, 
settled herself into one of those indescribably un- 
disciplined attitudes (I can^t find a word for my 
meaning) which has a sort of defiance in every line of 
its languor ; and so stayed, her hands clasped round 
her knee, her great brown eyes looking fixedly forward 
at nothing. I established myself at the far end of the 
room, wrote, read, or worked through the morning, 
and took no notice of her. When dinner was an- 
nounced, at two o'clock, she rose with a sudden- 
ness which seemed to me to indicate that she wanted 
to forestall any order or invitation, moved quickly 
into the other room, and took her seat without 
looking towards me. We dined in total silence, for 
she uttered no sound, and I steadily maintained iny 
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resolution of leaving her to take the initiative. In 
the afternoon I rang the bell and sent for Irvine. 

" I am going out for an hour^s walk,^^ said I, very 
distinctly; " but I believe that Miss Langley intends 
to remain at home.^^ 

A pause. No answer. Not the slightest change 
of position ; only a scarcely perceptible deepening of 
the rich tint on Maude^s cheeks. Irvine made 
obeisance — her stately homage could not be called a 
curtsey; answered, ^^Yes, ma^am. Thank you, 
ma^am/^ with a kind of desperate softness, which 
seemed to imply that she would rather suflFer death 
than admit by her manner that there was anything 
in the state of the household inconsistent with 
perfect harmony and exquisite politeness; and I 
took my departure. 

I determined to enjoy my hour of freedom to the 
utmost. I lost no unnecessary minute in pre- 
paration, but was on the banks of the stream as 
soon as possible. I followed a rough path, leading 
up the valley towards Clytha, and pa,ssing under the 
peculiar crag which I have before described, which 
overtopped the house of Pare Rhaiader. There was 
one point at which this crag seemed to be accessible, 
and as I have a keen appetite for summits, and could 
see at a glance that the view from this particular 
summit must be exquisite, and that it would acquaint 
me at once with the whole geography of the valley, 
I resolved to attempt it. When I had ascended 
about a third of the height, however, I was obliged 
to give it up. With the help of a strong hand I 
might possibly have achieved the rest, but the 
holding-places for feet and hands were too small and 
too far apart for a solitary woman, and I resigned 
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myself to my fate, and returned to the edge of the 
stream, not without encountering some difficulties 
in descending from the point which I had reached. 

As I picked my way among fragments of rock and 
spaces of treacherous green turf, into which an in- 
cautious foot might sink over the ankle, I came 
suddenly upon a fisherman deeply engaged with hia 
rod. He was busy with a pool, deeper than the rest 
of the stream, and lying at some distance below the 
pretty waterfall, from which Pare Rhaiader took its 
name and which I was now approaching. This 
cascade — broken into five or six little precipices 
of transparent brown water and creamy bursts of 
foam — was formed by the lowest spur of the crag 
which I had been vainly trying to climb. I could 
see, as I came near, that a person coming from the 
upper end of the valley, and mounting the crag from 
the ridge immediately above the falls, would have a 
much easier task than I had. 

The fisherman came toward me, taking off his hat, 
and I recognised in a moment the young traveller 
who had so unceremoniously established himself on 
our driving seat on the previous evening. 

^^ I was watching you,^^ said he, " and just coming 
to the rescue when I saw you turn back. It was 
uncommonly plucky, but there wasn^t a chance for 
you.^^ 

^^ So I saw,^' replied I, looking at his frank, gay 
face with an irresistible inclination to see more of it. 

" Now, look here,^^ said he, cordially ; '^ if you want 
to get up on the top of that place, 1^11 show you the 
way. I^ve just finished my day^s work, and I know 
every step of it.^^ 

It occurred to me that in my very peculiar posi- 
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tion, I ought not to make an acquaintance of any 
sort if I could help it. So I declined his ofifer — 
reluctantly, I confess. 

" Oh, just as you like," cried he ; ^^ but you shall 
see how easy it is. Just you stand here and watch, 
and FU be up in ten minutes." 

He was packing up his gear while he spoke, and 
was off like a shot with the last words, giving me a 
friendly nod. I saw him mount the ridge above the 
falls, and then go up the steeper ascent at full speed, 
as if to convince me of its practicability, not stop- 
ping till he reached the summit. There he stood 
up, tall and black, against the bright' afternoon sky, 
kissed his haud to me with a gesture of triumph, 
unslung his fishing basket, and seemed to be busy 
for a minute or two making some re-arrangement of 
its contents, which I did not understand ; and then, 
to my dismay, began to descend the precipitous side 
of the cliff towards the house. He had left his rod 
and basket on the ground, and he proceeded with so 
much caution, that I could see that he had under- 
taken no easy task. I watched him breathlessly, 
wishing that my voice could reach him, dreading 
every moment lest I should see some terrible cata- 
strophe, yet quite unable to withdraw my eyes. He 
went down cautiously and skilfully, with occasional 
pauses and slight hesitating changes of route which 
made my heart beat painfully fast, till he reached 
a ledge a little above the level of the roof. Here he 
stopped, clasped one arm tightly round some root 
or stem which grew out of the angle of the rock, 
stooped far forward, and, to my amazement, flung 
something which he held in his other hand, with 
admirable precision of aim, at the nearest garret 
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window of the house. Having performed this feat, 
he drew himself lightly backward, and went round 
the clifif, following the ledge on which he had 
alighted, and disappearing from my view on the far 
side. I went back to the house as fast as I could^ 
with the guilty feeling that I had permitted some- 
thing which I ought to have prevented. I lost not 
a moment in going up to the garret in question, 
devoutly hoping that no one was there before me. 
It was an empty half-furnished room, evidently not 
in use ; it was not ceiled, and there was a door in 
the sloping roof opening to the outside. The missile 
thrown by my audacious friend had encountered a 
closed window, and was lying on the stone parapet. 
I opened the window with some difficulty, and found, 
to my amusement, five fine trout carefully tied up 
in a red pocket-handkerchief. 

Just a little bit of boyish gallantry, thought I ; 
but how in the world am I to account for it to the 
servants ? I can^t go boldly into the kitchen and 
say I've caught them. And if I tell the truth about 
them, I know enough of the probabilities about ser- 
vants in general when they are commenting upon 
governesses, and the certainty of their disposition to 
comment in such a very peculiar household as ours, 
to be sure that I shall expose myself to suspicion. 
I shall have the immaculate Irvine writing to Mr. 
Langley, that she regrets to apprise him that she 
has reason to fear that Miss Derwent is not quite so 
cautious as desirable in the avoidance of unnecessary 
introductions. And though, perhaps, it is no more 
than might be naturally anticipated from her posi- 
tion, she could wish that, if it were not invidious, 
some additional barriers might be observed. Having 
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amused myself by constructing this paragraph in what 
I felt sure was Irvine's characteristic style of letter- 
writing, I bethought myself that Gyrythyr, not I, 
was responsible for my adventure. So I went bravely 
down into the yard, with the fish in my hand, deter- 
mined to forestall any possible doubts of myself by 
a vigorous remonstrance. I thought I would say 
that Mr. Langley did not wish us to make any 
acquaintances while we were at Pare Rhaiader, and 
that I hoped Gwythyr would be very careful in 
future, for that the result of his good nature had 
been an attempt at acquaintance which, I was 
afraid, would annoy Mr. Langley not a little. In 
the yard I found symptoms apparent that Gwythyr 
had himself been engaged in fishing. His basket 
lay open on a stone slab outside one of the windows, 
and beside it two or three of his prey ; he had evi- 
dently been called away while just preparing to 
weigh the fruit of his afternoon's sport. An im- 
pulse prompted me to get rid of my diflSculties by 
dropping my five trout into his basket among the 
rest. I did not know enough of a sportsman's zeal 
to be aware that he would infallibly detect the addi- 
tion, as he doubtless knew every fish he had caught, 
and exactly where he caught it ; but I felt a little 
amusement in the idea that he would find his success 
greater than he fancied, and that, however deeply it 
might puzzle him, it would be quite impossible for 
him to guess at an explanation. I took care not to 
leave the red handkerchief, but folded it up and put 
it into my pocket. Then I took oflF my bonnet and 
went into the drawing-room. Irvine, apparently 
glad to be released, rose, and left the room as I 
entered. 
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Maude was in the same chair, and in nearly the 
same attitude as when I left her. But a book^ 
which she was evidently not reading, lay open on 
her knee. I passed her without speaking, but filled 
her lap with ferns and wild flowers which I had 
gathered during my little walk. I felt as if the 
sweet fresh breath from out of doors must do her a 
little good. 

She started, but did not look at me ; I had never 
yet met her eyes. I saw her finger the fragrant 
heap, as if unconsciously picking out a violet or two 
which were hidden among the fern leaves. I turned 
away my face lest she should think I was watching 
her. When I looked back, the flowers were gone. 
I felt a momentary hope that she had been arranging 
them in some vase, though there had been scarcely 
time for it. Alas — no ! She had collected them 
all in her hands, and flung them out of window. 
There they lay on the grass outside, and I felt 
secretly aggrieved for their sakes as well as for 
my own. I kept my resolution, however, and took 
no notice, rebuking myself secretly for having felt 
so strongly tempted to break it before it was twenty- 
four hours old. 

In the evening I summoned the household to 
prayers. I fancied that I could detect a look of 
wonder in Maude's great eyes, as if she were not 
quite accustomed to the practice; but she made 
neither comment nor resistance. I read a few verses 
of the Bible before prayers. I had settled with 
myself that I would read the Gospels by degrees in 
this manner, hoping that in some part of the won- 
derful story might be found a message for the poor 
troubled spirit which I so earnestly desired to soften. 
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and thinking that she was more likely to be touched 
by the narrative than by the exhortations of Scrip- 
ture. After this, our candles were lighted, and 
we went up-stairs, Irvine attending upon Maude. 
We had to pass through Irvine's room in order to 
reach our own, the separate door of our own bed- 
room having been fastened up, so that the security 
of the prisoner was complete. Ours was a large, 
pleasant chamber with two windows, both looking 
upon the valley, and commanding an excellent view 
of the falls. Our beds were at opposite sides, mine 
being nearest to the door ; a curtain across the middle 
of the room, which could be drawn and undrawn at 
pleasure, made something like privacy attainable. 
When it was drawn, the two doors were excluded 
from Maude^s division. 

I held out my hand to her, and wished her good 
night. She stared and shrank, but did not actually 
reject the little courtesy. What a burning hand 
she put into mine — what wistful, gloomy, dreary 
eyes she fixed upon me for a moment 1 I felt as if 
I did not wish to meet them again. I could not 
analyse their expression, but I lay thinking of it for 
a long time before I went to sleep. What did it 
tell me ! Surely something more than mere rebel- 
lion and suUenness. Surely it told that the evil had 
brought so much suflFering, that if only a way could 
be found of comforting her, she might be reclaimed. 
Yet I had so strong a conviction that any premature 
or open attempt to move her, or to persuade her that 
I felt for her, would be a failure, and an obstacle to 
future success, that I could only renew my resolution 
to be quiet and wait, happen what might. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

AN ADVANCE. 

I KEPT my resolution, hard as it was, and often as I 
was on the point of breaking it when I checked 
myself. My hopes rested chiefly upon the youth of 
the patient. If only I did not break down, she 
must. The dismal monotony of the life she was 
leading could not become permanent at seventeen. 
How deeply soever she might have erred — ^how much 
soever she might have undergone — the fire of hope 
could not be utterly extinct in a breast of seventeen, 
and as soon as the faintest spark showed itself, I 
should begin to see my way. I was vigilant and 
alert — ^prepared to act upon the first demonstration 
she might make, to follow it up cautiously, and 
to let nothing escape me. I think my absolute 
quiescence aflected her strangely. At first, perhaps, 
it was baffling and irritating — ^nothing more. By- 
degrees she began to feel almost at her ease in a 
companionship which was so like solitude. She grew 
accustomed to the perpetual spectacle of my occupa- 
tions, which had no reference whatever to herself. 
She found herself un watched and unnoticed, and she 
unconsciously acquired a sense of security. Little 
indications of this change showed themselves from 
time to time. Occasionally she would rise and pace 
the room, or go to the window and stand for a while 
looking out upon the woods. She seemed to me like 
some wild creature newly caught, which crouches for 
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a long time in the corner of its cage in a paralysis of 
mere terror, but if let alone will creep out and begin 
to examine doubtfully the conditions of its new 
existence. At last, if it is not tormented, it accepts 
them, and submits to them, takes its food quietly, 
and is tamed. The first time she left her seat, and 
made one of her little excursions through the room, 
I was aware that she cast many a furtive glance 
towards me, and there was a hurry and tremor in 
her movements which I interpreted after my own 
manner. I am sure that if I had gone to her, and 
said in a friendly, cheerful tone, '' I am so glad to 
see you moving about a little ^' (what could be more 
natural than that I should have done so ?), it would 
have been all over with my hopes for another fort- 
night at least. I pursued the line of policy which I 
had prescribed to myself; did not once lift my head 
from the letter which I was writing, and left her 
completely to herself. Anything so aimless and 
melancholy as those wanderings I never saw. Her 
step was languid and irregular ; her head bent and 
motionless ; her eyes restless and vacant ; her hands 
hanging loosely downwards. I am sure if there had 
been the slightest disorder in her dress, she might 
have stood as a model for some picture of incipient 
madness ; but Irvine^s handiwork was faultless, and 
the exquisite arrangement of her toilette contrasted 
strangely with the wild and desolate expression of 
her face. She had, however, a way of burying her 
face in her hands, which somewhat discomposed the 
symmetry of the great masses of magnificent hair, 
so that by the time the day was half over, she was 
so like the image which my shuddering fancy had 
conjured up, that I could hardly bear to look at her. 
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I reminded myself again and again that Mr. Langley 
had assured mc there was not the slightest symptom 
of mental disease. 

One day, while she was thus straying about the 
room, she suddenly stopped and opened the door. 
My eye was upon it immediately, and I saw Irvine 
sitting by the window in the hall, busy with her 
needlework. Maude, of course, saw her too, and 
withdrew with a baffled look. She did not give up 
her intention, however, but walked rapidly to the 
drawing-room window, and was just going to step 
out upon the lawn when I joined her. 

" Don^t come ! " said she, turning upon me almost 
as if she would have stopped me by force. 

I answered her very earnestly, " I cannot help it, 
I have promised not to let you be alone. I will 
annoy you as little as I possibly can — you can forget 
that I am by, and take no notice of me — but I must 
keep ray promise.^^ 

She went back to her seat with the air of an 
empress, lifting her head, curling her proud lip, and 
withering me with the flash of her eyes. As she left 
me she said, with an accent of indescribable scorn, 
" I hope you like your gaoler^s business ! " 

^^ No,^^ replied I, gravely ; '' how can I like it ? It 
is extremely disagreeable.^' 

'' Then why did you undertake it ? '^ 

'* It is my office, and I am paid for it, and of course 
I must fulfil its duties. You are able to make thena 
pleasures instead of pains if you choose. I am 
obliged to perform them, but you see that I am 
determined to make them as little oppressive or 
painful to you as I can.^' 

She made me no answer. I had spoken very 
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clearly and steadily, aud I hoped that she would 
inwardly digest ray little statement about our rela- 
tive positions. I had got it ready some time ago, 
intending to present it to her on the first opportunity. 
It was so entirely matter-of-fact that I thought it 
could hardly fail of having its efifect in time. I 
thought she could hardly fail to see that I had justly 
described my intentions towards her, and that if her 
distrustful spirit once admitted the idea that I was 
trying not to give her pain it might soften her. And 
I was particularly anxious to have my salaried ser- 
vices and consequent obligations set in their clearest 
light before her. Half-civilised human beings are very 
apt to regard these things as subjects of legitimate 
sarcasm. It is well to take the barb off the arrow. 

My daily walks continued, but I saw no more of 
the young fisherman. I took for granted that he was 
on a walking tour and that he had left the country. I 
kept his handkerchief — which was rather a peculiar 
one, of some foreign silky material not quite familiar 
to me — wrapped up in paper, in the back of one of 
my drawers. I never heard how the miraculous 
arrival of fish had been received by old Gwy thyr, but 
I either saw, or fancied, that there was something a 
little odd in his manner to me. He was perfectly 
respectful, but I sometimes suspected that he was 
watching me. I certainly met him in all kinds of 
out-of-the-way places when I was exploring the 
country. I could not help remarking the fact that 
I never took a walk after that first day without 
meeting him. 

I sent regular reports to Mr. Langley, as I had 
been desired, though as yet there was really nothing 
to report. He wrote to me twice a week — short, 

V 2 
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kind notes, expressing his satisfaction and encourag- 
ing me to persevere. He never failed to remind me 
that he wished to hear from me frequently and 
openly. I omitted to say that on the morning of his 
departure I found on my dressing-table my first 
quarterly payment, enclosed in an envelope, and 
accompanied by a few courteous words, in which he 
informed me that it was always his practice to pay 
in advance. 

The post-bag was always brought to me in the 
morning as I left my bed-room. I used to find 
Gwythyr waiting with it in the hall. Irvine always 
contrived that her young lady^s toilette should last a 
little longer than mine, so that I never had to open 
the bag in Maude^s presence. Twice I gave her a 
letter from her sister Bertha, sent by Mr. Langley. 
On both these occasions she looked at the signature, 
and then tore the letter up without reading it. No 
letter came separately to her, so that it had not as 
yet been necessary for me to observe the precaution 
imposed by Mr. Langley with regard to her corre- 
spondence. 

It was the tenth day of our miserable tite-h'tite, 
and I was beginning inwardly to confess myself con- 
quered, and to revolve the possibility of a change of 
tactics. But there were symptoms that some crisis 
was at hand; and I still waited. The symptoms 
were peculiarly disagreeable to me, and if they had 
continued I must have given way. All that morning 
Maude stared at me. Never did I look up without 
meeting her mysterious eyes, withdrawn as soon as I 
met them, but resuming their vigilance as soon as I 
looked away. There was a fixedness in the expres- 
sion which I thus momentarily encountered a dozen 
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times, which showed that the moment was the close 
of a long, steady gaze. It was almost more than I 
could bear. Whether I worked, read, or wrote, I 
felt that those great luminous eyes were upon me. 
Two or three times I changed my seat, but to no 
purpose. Repeatedly I resolved not to look at her, 
but I could not hold my purpose ; I could not help 
stealing one quick glance, and I always caught her 
in the act of looking away from me. It would have 
trijid me less had she fairly met my gaze, but there 
was something in this perpetual, surreptitious, furtive 
watching which greatly disturbed my nerves. I 
could hardly resist the idea that she was going to 
spring upon me ; and when at last she rose suddenly 
and came straight up to me, I had some difficulty in 
keeping down an exclamation that was almost a 
scream. 

" Is it not part of your business to teach me ? ^.^ 
asked she, abruptly. It seemed as if she was taking 
up our conversation just where we dropped it a week 
ago. 

'^ Yes,'' answered I. " Do you want to learn ? '' 

'^ Yes.'' With a long, heavy, deep sigh. 

'^ When shall we begin ? " 

^^Now." 

I suppressed my secret sense of victory, and would 
not even look at her lest she should detect it. In 
the quietest and simplest manner possible I fetched, 
and gradually spread on the table before her, a goodly 
array of books provided by Mr. Langley's forethought, 
and watched her as she looked helplessly at title after 
title, apparently quite unable to make up her mind 
about them. Presently she eyed me again, her hand 
resting upon the table. 
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" What do you know ? '' 

The question was a little comprehensive. '^ I have 
taken a great deal of pains to learn how to teach,'* 
answered I, ^' and I can teach the beginning of a 
good many things. What do you know ? ^' 

" Nothing !'' 

'^That^s well/' said I, cheerfully; ''then there is 
no fear of my not knowing enough to teach you, and 
we ^11 lose no time in going to work.'' 

I did not suspect that her last answer was as near 
the literal truth as it was. She could read, write, 
and count — I think that was the extent of her 
acquirements. She had a natural gift for music, and, 
as I afterwards found, could sing and accompany 
herself by ear^ but she did not know a note. Of 
history, geography, and the simplest elements of 
science she was absolutely ignorant. So ignorant 
that I really think every page of every book she read 
must have contained some allusion unintelligible to 
her. I took care not to express surprise, and not to 
dishearten her by attempting too much ; I thought 
that if I should succeed in gaining her confidence as 
time went on, I might be able to elicit some of the 
causes of the marvellous neglect in which she had 
been suffered to grow up. I attributed much to the 
southern climate and half-civilised surroundings of 
her childhood ; but how was I to account for the four 
or five years which had passed over her mind since 
she came to England, and left it such an utter blank ? 
There was no want of intelligence. Even the power 
of attention — so difficult to arouse if it has been 
suffered to sleep through childhood — was, as it were, 
forced into existence by a will as strong as iron. 
There could be no doubt of her intention to learn. 
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She laboured with a determination that was almost 
painful, when she was once fairly set to work. I 
solved the mystery to myself by supposing that this 
tremendous will of hers had been in arms against 
education till now — but then, what had put it into a 
position of antagonism, and what had caused it to 
change sides ? These were questions which I could 
not answer. 

It was curious to see her begin to lapse into her 
natural languor a dozen times a day, and shake her- 
self out of it. She would settle into one of her 
uncivilised serpentine attitudes, with bowed head 
and fixing eyes; often making me think that the 
brief ambition was over and the listless vacuity about 
to return. Then in a moment a new expression 
would come over her face, as if a thought stung her 
sharply, and she would dart upon her books and 
work with tenfold energy. I did not spare her. I 
was certain that hard mental exertion was wholesome 
for her strangely diseased condition, and I stimulated 
her to it by every means in my power. I watched 
her carefully for any symptoms of unhealthy ex- 
citement, but could find none — the studies which 
drew her so forcibly out of herself for at least a part 
of every day seemed rather to allay than to increase 
the fever of her moral system. Several times I rose 
in the night and went softly to her bedside, to ascer- 
tain if she was lying awake. I always found her 
sleeping. Before our studies began I had been 
aware that her nights were not tranquil. She often 
muttered and sobbed in her sleep, and she was very 
restl^s. These symptoms of nervous disturbance 
steadily diminished after the first two or three 
days of our mutual labour. I could not wish for a 
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more satisfactory indication tbat I was in a riglit 
course. 

On the second evening after our new mode of life 
began, I persuaded lier to come out with me for a 
walk. I cannot tell what induced her to consent. 
Whether it was a mere impulse, or a sense of obliga- 
tion (for she had seemed perfectly aware of the 
trouble she was giving me), or simply an admission 
of my matter-of-fact statement, that her health must 
suffer if she took no exercise, I do not know. But 
she came. We went up the hill- side together; it 
was a lovely evening, and a fresh breeze blew against 
our faces as we mounted. I noticed that her steps 
was tremulous, like an invalid's, but when I looked 
towards her she turned away her face with an uneasy 
gesture. By the movement of her shoulders I could 
see that she was struggling with sudden tears. They 
would not be stopped. After two or three ineffectual 
efforts, which I thought it better not to notice, she 
sat down on the grass, buried her head between her 
knees, and sobbed and cried with hysterical violence. 
I had been warned that she was subject to these 
seizures, and I thought it quite probable that the 
unusual exercise and the cool air had produced one 
of them. I was afraid to show how sorry I felt for 
her. I merely said, '^ This will soon pass off. Don't 
mind it. I shall let you quite alone.^^ And it did 
pass off. But when she lifted up her face, it looked 
so young, so troubled, so misused, with the great 
tears upon the flushed cheeks, and the loose hair 
falling over the forehead, that my feeling of compas- 
sion was almost irresistible. She caught me looking 
at her, and her expression of utter surprise was very- 
strange. I could almost fancy that she had supposed 
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me to be merely acting a part, and that when she now 
met my pitying look, and felt that it had been fixed 
upon her while her face was hidden, so that it could 
not have been assumed in order to produce an im- 
pression upon her, she for the first time admitted the 
idea that I might really be wishing her well. And I 
have no doubt that this was her thought, for she was 
certainly the most distrustful human being that I 
ever encountered. 

On the whole I was not sorry for this fit of tears. 
There might be something more in it than merely 
physical emotion. It might be that this bruised 
spirit, coming against the sweetness and liberty of 
nature, felt a painful stimulus — such as a bruised 
limb may feel when the remedies are applied. But the 
pain in both cases might be the beginning of a cure. 

That same evening I went out again by myself 
after I had delivered Maude over to Irvine, and, as 
usual, I met Gwythyr. He touched his hat, but 
instead of passing me or turning aside, he stopped 
and spoke. 

" That air young chap that come down with us the 
first evening, do you remember him. Miss ? ^' 

"Yes,^^ said I, with a little secret trepidation; 
" what about him ? ^^ 

" Why he sent as queer a telegram to London as 
I ever heerd. I was over to market, and at the 
station I went to see my son, who is the clerk there, 
when that young feller come in. He didn^t see me, 
but walked straight up and gave his message, and I 
heerd it plain enough. 'The article has arrived 
safely ; ^ that was all. I wonder now what the article 
was. He was as queer a article his-self as ever / 
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I laughed. " A wild hoy/' said I ; " but boys are 
always wild, I think.^^ 

" He was a first-rate fisherman ! ^' observed Gwy- 
thyr, with a cunning glance out of his twinkling old 
eyes. 

I did not make any answer to this observation. 



CHAPTER IX. 

HINTS AND HOPES. 



I INTRODUCED as much variety as possible into our 
studies. My object was to stimulate and awaken the 
whole sensibility of this torpid intellect, and I tried 
point after point, till I should find a response from 
all. Under this treatment she rose like Undine's 
fountain when the stone was lifted ofl*. There was 
evidently no want of natural sensibility, whatever 
else might be defective. Drudgery she had of CQurse 
to go through, and I set it before her as drudgery, 
and as nothing else. " This must be learned ; that 
must be mastered, before you can acquire power.'' 
But in the intervals of the drudgery I brought her in 
contact with all that I could imagine of beauty, 
nobleness, or interest, which she was capable of 
understanding, either in poetry or history, and 
watched the eflect upon her with no small curiosity. 
It often took me by surprise. She would pass, 
almost without notice, instances of endurance, words 
of pathos, pictures of sentiment, which I found ex- 
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tremely touching^ and which I quite expected her to 
feel. Passion I^ of course^ avoided ; I did not waiit to 
develop that side of her nature; I accepted her 
father^s testimony about it, and sought no oppor- 
tunity of forming an independent judgment, except 
by inference. But anything like heroism roused her 
in a moment. Great courage, uncompromising self- 
devotion, generosity, disinterestedness ; these seemed 
to strike some chord in her heart, the vibrations of 
which she was scarcely able to endure. If such an 
instance occurred in any part of our reading her cheek 
would flush, her voice quiver, her eyes fill ; she would 
hurry and gasp through the sentences as if she could 
hardly bear to wait for the end, and then look up with 
a momentary expression of triumph. Another thing 
struck and puzzled me very much in her. Whenever, 
in the course of our historical reading, we came upon 
a struggle for liberty, her sympathy was kindled in 
an instant — kindled so unmistakably and so warmly 
that I could almost fancy that she found in each 
such story a parable, with a personal reference to 
herself. Now I know enough of girl-nature to be 
aware that this kind of feeling is not characteristic of 
it when left to itself. Nothing is more difficult than 
to awaken enthusiasm for a cause in a girPs mind if her 
knowledge of it be derived solely from books; nothing 
easier if there is a personal element in it. The natural 
development of enthusiasm for a cause belongs to a 
later period of life, even in the educated. A girFs feel- 
ings are all personal, whether about herself or about 
others ; she does not generalise — far less fall in love 
with a generalisation. She maybe desperately loyal 
or violently republican, but her devotion is to a par- 
ticular king or republic, and it has been instilled 
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into her by surroanding influences. One of the first 
conclusions to which I came about Maude^s history, 
from the evidence afibrded by her state, was that 
there had been some powerful influence upon her, 
causing her to take a deep interest in all struggles 
for liberty and independence, and teaching her to 
look upon them as so many trophies of a great 
general battle which was to be won in the end. I 
also felt sure that some of the most striking stories 
in Greek and Roman history had been told to her, 
as stories. She knew them in such a strange imper- 
fect way, yet with such vividness of appreciation ; and 
they were literally the only things which she did 
know. Sometimes she caught greedily at a name, as 
if it were familiar to her, and as if she were impatient 
to give substance to her vague notions about it. I 
could not doubt that she remembered something 
imperfectly, and that she was most anxious to make 
her remembrance definite. 

One day we were reading, in Gallenga's '^History 
of Piedmont," the story of Pietro Micca, the soldier 
who voluntarily sacrificed his life at the siege of 
Turin, because there was not time to lay a train for 
the explosion of a mine, and who by his sacrifice 
saved the citadel. She read breathlessly till she 
came to the point at which he asks that his wife and 
children may be taken care of, and there came to a 
stop, literally unable to go further. 

'^ Does he do it ? " she gasped, fixing her eyes upon 
me. I took the book from her and read the conclu- 
sion aloud to her. She sprang up, took a rapid turn 
through the room, repeating to herself, ^' I did not 
think he would ! I did not think he would ! " then 
came back and exclaimed, with her whole heart in 
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the glistening eyes which she fixed upon me, " Oh ! 
what a man ! ^' 

To these bursts of enthusiasm I always gave my 
fullest sympathy, but I never tried to improve such 
occasions even by the smallest and mildest attempt 
at a sermon. It is one of my theories that most of 
the good (I mean good to the mind, not to the 
body) which is done in this world is done indirectly. 
Nothing, I thought, could benefit her like the gradual 
acquisition of a lofty standard — the gradual construc- 
tion of a pure and true type. And I also thought 
that it would be injurious to this process — which is 
as delicate and mysterious as the growth of a flower 
— to attempt to direct it openly, or to make it a 
subject of self-consciousness. The emotion was 
doing its work better than I could do it. 

At another time, in reading this same history — 
which I noticed that she brought to me oftener than 
any other book — a few words of Italian occurred, 
untranslated. To my unspeakable astonishment she 
read them in due course with the rest of the sentence, 
and in a tone which showed that she understood 
them. One should have been as familiar as I was 
with the extent and depth of her ignorance to under- 
stand the startling eflfect of the little fragmentary 
morsels of knowledge which occasionally emerged 
from it, generally when they might have been least 
expected. I had got over my surprise at her odd 
corners of ancient history, but this new discovery 
was quite too much for me, and I could not restrain 
an exclamation. 

'^ I know a little Italian,^^ said she, quickly. 

" Indeed ! ^^ I replied ; '^ and how — ^^ 

She gave me a sudden look of such fiery indigna- 
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tion that it fairly stopped me. ^'I see what you 
mean/' she cried, and, shutting the book, at once 
rose and walked away to the other end of the 
room. 

By this time we had come gradually, interruptedly, 
and with many relapses, to a sort of understanding 
together, which made me feel that it would not be 
well to let this outbreak pass. I had been obliged 
to abstain carefully from anything like warmth or 
tenderness of manner. As I said before, she was 
the most distrustful, the most suspicious human 
creature that I ever encountered. She seemed to me 
to look upon every demonstration as if it were a trap. 
Luckily for me the habits of my family were not 
demonstrative; but I once imguardedly called her 
" my love,^^ and I am sure that it shut her up close 
for a full day and a half. I took warning, and did 
not repeat the oflfence ; and I confined my expres- 
sions of affection or admiration exclusively to the 
characters of which we read, whether in history or 
poetry. On this ground we met, and here we had 
gradually arrived at something which might fairly 
be called conversation. Sometimes, when she was 
deeply moved — whether by admiration or disgust — 
I took the opportunity to give the feeling a wider 
scope, or a closer application. I would relate some 
parallel instance to her, if possible, belonging to the 
regions of daily life, so as to lead her gently towards 
the conclusion that these great crimes and superb 
virtues might have their representatives among our- 
selves. This was almost my only didactic effort, 
and I thought that it was attended with success, for 
I sometimes elicited a question or a remark which 
showed that her mind was working. More than 
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once — and this I held to be the most hopeful sign of 
all — this remark or question was made the next day, 
so that I knew that it must be the result of reflection. 
These terms having gradually established themselves 
between us, I took courage, followed her to the 
window, and brought her to bay. 

^' I want to know what you mean,^^ said I, firmly. 

She turned away her head with the old, sullen, 
impenetrable movement, and answered nothing. 

" Now,^^ said I, " I am sure you are suspecting 
me, and you ought to tell me your suspicion, for I 
have always been fair and open with you. It is very 
little we can know of each other yet, but we may, at 
least, make sure that that little is true. I do not 
care what other notions you form about me just at 
present, but I do want you to be certain of one 
thing ; that I always speak the truth to you.^^ 

^' Nobody speaks the truth to me,^^ answered she 
in a tone of utter despondency, still turning away 
her face. The words confirmed an idea which I had 
for some time entertained, and which was first sug- 
gested to me by her excessive suspiciousness; namely, 
that there had been, doubtless from the kindest 
intentions, too much trick and manoeuvre in the 
system by which it had been attempted to manage 
her. Trains had been laid to induce her to a particu- 
lar course of action ; facts had been suppressed in 
order to avoid a violent burst of temper ; she had 
perpetually found out that she was overreached, and 
though it was always for her own good, it had pro- 
duced an intolerable sense of insecurity and helpless- 
ness. This one wound I was inexorably determined 
to heal ; so I persevered. 

'^I never speak anything else to anybody,^^ I 
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replied; "I don't think I could if I tried. If I 
cannot speak the truth I hold my tongue. You will 
both insult and distress me if you do not believe 
me/' 

She turned slowly round and looked at me as if 
her eyes could have pierced me through and through; 
yet there was something strangely pathetic in the 
look ; a kind of supplication, as if she wanted me to 
give her the power to believe in me. I must win 
her now, thought I, or never. 

'^I don't know what you thought/' I went on, 
taking her two hands in mine whether she would or 
no, " and I wont ask you. It is a great pain to me, 
but let it pass. I give you my word of honour — I 
give it solemnly — that there was no secret 'meaning in 
the question which disturbed you, and that at this 
moment I cannot guess why it disturbed you. Let 
us now make a bargain for the future. I promise 
you — I will swear it, if you like — to be always 
straightforward and open with you. I will tell you 
the reasons of all I do and say — if there is anything 
that I am obliged to conceal from you, I will tell you 
that I am obliged to conceal it. You may be always 
sure that what you see of me is true as far as it goes, 
and you shall always be told when there is anything 
hidden. I will keep faith with you.'' 

An indescribable irresolute hope seemed to rise in 
her eyes as I looked into theni, and I felt her hands, 
which at first lay half-resisting in mine, closing upon 
them with a clasp of iron. 

" Will you ? Can you ? Oh ! will you, indeed ? ^' 
she cried in a pitiful voice, like one who feels that 
she must surrender, and fears that it may be to cap- 
tivity. " Oh ! don't deceive me ! I said I would never 
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trust anybody ! Oh ! don't tliink it riglit to cheat 

Something in the accent of this appeal made my 
eyes overflow. " Ah ! you are crying ! '' said she, 
with fresh terror, '^ you are sorry for me because you 
know you must deceive me. You reproach yourself 
— ah ! give it up — donH do it — it^s wrong, it's cruel, 
it's false ! " 

'^ Poor child ! " answered I, in a broken voice ; " I 
am only crying for pity. I tell you truly — I would 
rather die than deceive you, whether for a good pur- 
pose or a bad." 

She was mine ! Never shall 1 forget the way in 
which she flung herself upon my neck. To my last 
hour, I think, I shall sometimes feel the pressure of 
her arms about me. I had won her. She was 
mine ! 

While she held me she spoke, sobbing, " I have 
always been tricked and cheated. Nobody helps me 
— nobody at home loves me — I am in everybody's 
way — I only want to be let alone — I want to be good 
— I do really want to be good — everything in me is 
wrong, but it's not my fault — make me true — help 
me — love me — don't leave me — don't let me fall back 
again — Oh ! love me, love me; do try to love me if 
you can ! " 

I did not try to reason with her. I only soothed 
h^r and kissed her. Then after a little while, I said 
to her cheerfully, '^ There must be two sides to our 
bargain, you know. You must be true with me." 

She was so thoroughly softened by this outburst of 
feeling, so broken and subdued for the moment, that 
I felt I must not rely too much on the permanence 
of any promise that she might make. She could not 
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bring out more tTian a few words at a time^ and 
those scarcely articulate. She had seated herself, or 
rather I should say, dropped as if unable to support 
herself, upon a footstool, and I stooped over her to 
catch her murmured answer, ^^ As far as I can/' 

" I shall trust you ! '^ said I, earnestly. 

" Not too much ! not too much ! '^ was her rapid 
answer. '^ Oh ! what shall I do ? ^^ 

" Do as I do. Promise not to deceive — ^you need 
not promise not to conceal. I wonH press for your 
confidence yet.^^ 

She bowed her face slowly forward upon her knees, 
while the crimson flush which covered it spread even 
to the curve of her bending neck. '' You know why 
I was sent here and shut up ? ^' whispered she. 

"I know it very vaguely,'^ said I. "I know 
absolutely nothing in connection with it which can 
explain your suspicion of me just now — joux past 
suspicion, gone, you know, for ever ! But I don't 
wish to hear particulars ; I think it is better not to 
go into them. I take for granted that all is going to 
be very different now.'^ 

She lifted her head and looked at me. '^ All ! '* 
she cried, '^ perhaps I shall tell you some day — per- 
haps — I think I shall ! But donH fancy I shall ever 
be different, for that would be deception.^' 

"We will hope/' said I, gently. 

" Don't turn my heart against you now ! *' ex- 
claimed she, excitedly ; " I canH bear it ! " 

I thought it wiser not to urge her any further. 
And, indeed, her agitation had been so great that her 
frame was still quivering from head to foot, and the 
deep glow was giving way to an alarming paleness. 
I resolutely put an end to the scene, and made her 
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drink some water, and lie down to rest. The best 
remedy for her exhaustion supplied itself after a little 
while, and she fell asleep. 

I sat and watched her. If I had not been so 
deeply moved, I must have tried to sketch her, that 
profound repose was so beautiful. All the proud, 
passionate, changeful expressions were gone out of 
her face, and, if it had not been for the mould of her 
magnificent form, I might have taken her to be a 
mere child. Tears were still on her cheeks — an 
occasional slight sob ruffled the tranquillity of her 
slumber, but she made no movement, the heavy dark 
eyelashes rested close and motionless upon the 
slightly flushed cheeks, and the hands, lay relaxed 
and still. My thoughts were strange and troubled 
while I looked at her. I tried to collect and 
arrange them. It was impossible ; the only definite 
idea which came out of them was a hope that 
she had been somehow misunderstood and mis- 
managed, and that she would turn out well in the 
end. Odd guesses about the course of her former 
life forced themselves upon me, but they were so in- 
coherent that I could as yet make nothing of them. 
Somebody had taught her Italian. Somebody had 
told her stories out of the histories of Greece and 
Rome. Somebody had inspired her with a strong 
enthusiasm for liberty, and a vehement, unpractical, 
admiration for all the heroic virtues. This had been 
the whole of her education. Who was Somebody ? 
I could not bring myself to believe that it was the 
pianoforte-tuner. 
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CHAPTER X. 

NEW LIGHT. 

I HAVE said that I am not sanguine. It was there- 
fore no disappointment to me that a reaction followed 
the scene which I have just described. I expected 
it. I knew that the height touched by the impulse 
of a great emotion is seldom maintained. I was 
quite satisfied when I found that the backward swing 
left us still greatly in advance of our former posi- 
tion. And, after a few days, progress began again. 
Some of the phases of the change were very curious. 
One of the best symptoms was extreme ungracious- 
ness. If Maude came down to breakfast with averted 
eyes, barely touched my offered hand, and answered 
my observations with a scarcely articulate murmur, 
I knew that some fresh concession was at hand. In 
the course of that day it was made, after the manner 
of an affront, and received by me as a matter of 
course, as if I hardly noticed it. On such occasions 
the expression of her face was remarkable. It said, 
more plainly than words, " I know that I am con- 
quered, and I don^t like to own it." There was 
something almost comic in the parts we thus acted 
towards each other, each seeing so easily through the 
other^s transparent mask. I allowed it for a time. 
The proverb, " Hurry no man^s cattle," is one of my 
favourites. But I never intended that it should last. 
I was ready with my tonic as soon as the patient 
should be strong enough to bear it. 
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For one sure hope I waited — on one strong auxili- 
ary I relied — the creature was so young! This 
rigorous nature could not be without the indestruc- 
tible elasticity of the morning time. How often, 
during the life of each one of us, do friends use the 
phrase, pregnant with so common a history, " she is 
beginning to recover her spirits ! ^^ How seldom, 
thank God ! can it be said of any one that this healing 
process never began. It was for this " beginning ^' 
that I watched. It came at last, though after a 
longer delay than might have been expected. I 
welcomed its first indications — something more of 
readiness in the movement, and of quickness in the 
glance — attention more awake, more unconscious, 
and of wider scope — words spontaneous, and accents 
varying from that hard, monotonous gloom which 
made the hearer's heart sink, because it carried in its 
every sound such a history of suppression. The first 
free smile was a triumph unspeakable; but what 
music ever equalled the ring of the first laugh I heard 
from her lips ? I was afraid that she should see how 
deeply it touched me — the first breath of natural 
gaiety brought home to me so painfully the meaning 
of its long absence. To have lived six months in the 
house with a girl of seventeen, and not once to have 
heard her laugh I 

When this point was reached, I began to intro- 
duce a little occasional and very gentle ridicule into 
my treatment, with the best possible effect. I made 
her laugh at her own sauvageries ; and then I made 
her ashamed of them. They disappeared in a week ; 
doubtless it was pride which sprang up and drove 
them away with such ignominy, but I thought that 
it was a good use to make of pride. 
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One day, when she brought me a little bunch of 
late violets (I had been shut up with a cold, and she 
had been compelled to take her walks with Irvine), 
I said to her as I took them, " I think, Maude, it 
would be breaking our compact of truth if I were 
not to tell you how much better I like these violets 
because you give them to me/^ 

" Oh ! don't talk about compacts,^' cried she, 
with one of her deep, sudden blushes ; ^^ I had for- 
gotten all about it. It comes by nature now/' 

By that day's post I wrote to Mr. Langley, to tell 
him how confident I was that the cure was now 
radical and complete. I had reported progress from 
time to time in tones of increasing hope, and had 
been answered kindly and encouragingly, but, I 
thought, rather incredulously. I told him now how 
satisfactory her conduct was in all respects; how 
rapid was her improvement in her studies; how 
diflFerent she was from the listless, moody, irritable 
suflFerer who had been confided to my care. I asked 
his authority for a little relaxation of the painfal 
bondage in which she was kept. I said I thought 
that it would be beneficial to her to feel that we 
were beginning to trust her, and I promised to be 
extremely vigilant and cautious if he would allow me 
to exercise a little discretion about the restraints 
placed upon her. This was his answer — ^^If you 
relax at all, it must be within very narrow limits, 
and you must, as far as possible, substitute espionage 
for direct control. I am very sorry to say this, and 
I fear lest it may annoy or dishearten you ; but if 
you knew the past you would feel that I have no 
choice. I earnestly hope that the reformation may 
be as thorough as you believe it to be ; the time for 
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testing it approaches, and then we shall see. You 
must not forget that there has been a total absence 
of temptation, as well as complete prevention of any 
independent action. I always hoped that seclusion, 
under your wise and judicious guidance, would pro- 
duce a healthier state; but I am afraid that the 
atmosphere which produced it is still necessary, if it 
is to be maintained. Do not be angry with me for 
thinking thus ; I shall rejoice to confess myself mis- 
taken. I am suddenly compelled to leave home on 
important business, and . I must ask you, for the 
present, to address your reports to Mrs. Langley, 
who is fiilly acquainted with my wishes and inten- 
tions, and will be able to answer your questions as 
satisfactorily as myself. Perhaps you will think 
that is not saying much under the circumstances.^' 

This letter provoked me. ^^ Absence of tempta- 
tion and prevention of independent action ! ^' said I 
to myself; ^^ yes, of course, that is just the mischief. 
Why can he not allow me just one experiment, to 
confute either his reasoning or mine ? And as for 
temptations, I am sure these incessant restraints 
must be incessant provocations. I wonder she bears 
them as well as she does.'' 

Nothing was more remarkable in Maude, since^her 
mind had recovered its health, than the quickness 
with which she perceived any difference in tht)se 
around her. It was a gift and an intuition. She 
penetrated without being able to help it — almost 
without knowing what she did. Several times she 
had called my attention to some little ailment or 
depression in one of the servants which I should 
never have noticed, but which she discovered at a 
glance. She entered the room while I was reflect- 
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ing over my letter, and perceived in an instant that 
something had disturbed me. 

" What is the matter ? '' asked she ; " have you 
a headache ? ^' 

I denied. She looked anxiously at me, but asked 
no farther questions. I saw that she was very un- 
easy, and when we had finished breakfast I resolved 
upon a bold stroke. 

" Maude,'^ said I, ^^ something is the matter, and 
it is about you.^^ 

She came silently up to me and listened, clasping 
her hands tightly upon her breast. 

^^ It is nothing very bad,^^ continued I, lightly ; 
^^ it is only something I want you to do.'^ 

*'Well; tell me.'' 

'^ I want you to convince Mr. Langley that he 
may trust you as I do. I want you to write him 
a letter — just a few words ; you will know what 
to say — ^just to make him understand what you are 
really feeling and wishing. Don't shake your head 
so vehemently. I want him to know that he may 
venture to relax some of these vexatious restraints, 
and to treat you like a rational being. 

Maude drooped her head on her bosom, while her 
foot tapped the ground impatiently. ^^He had 
better not relax one of them," said she in a very 
low voice. 

I looked at her in amazement. She was at once 
so impulsive and so reserved, that it was difficult to 
detect what was passing in her mind. I could not even 
conjecture what strange fancy possessed her now. 

" Leave it as it is ! " cried she impetuously, after 
a pause. " If I were to write such a letter, I should 
be a wretch.'* 
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" You distress me/^ said I, venturing to urge her a 
little. ^^ Maude, is it not worth while to make a great 
eflfort when it is for the sake of your own father ? ^^ 

^^ He is not my father ! ^^ she passionately ex- 
claimed. 

Again I was silent in astonishment. 

" No, he is not/^ she reiterated. ^^Of course you 
know nothing about it. How should you ? You 
always stop me if I begin to tell you anything about 
the past; and it is but very little I would tell 
anybody. I know he is always called my father, 
and has been for years ; but, thank God ! there is 
nothing of him in me. I am the child of his first 
wife, who was a widow when she married him. 
Poor thing 1 I hardly remember her; I dare say he 
killed her.^' 

There was nothing very strange or incredible in 
this revelation. It was quite consistent with the 
benevolence which I had always attributed to Mr. 
Langley, that he should treat his step-daughter as if 
she had been his own child. Sut I was puzzled at 
her being called by his name, and at his conceal- 
ment of the truth from me. 

" WeU,'' said I, doubtfully, '' if this be so — '' 

" You don^t think I am telling you a falsehood ! '' 
cried Maude, with a flash which seemed as fiery in 
her voice as in her eyes. ^^ Ah ! let it alone ; please 
do ! We were getting happy. I douH want any 
change. I don't mind being a prisoner if you stay 
here ; but you will be taken away if they find out 
that you know.^' (She had changed to a tone of 
intense supplication.) '^ I have been called Langley 
ever since I came to England, and they don't know 
that anybody has told me the truth.'^ 
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" Are you sure it is the truth ? ^^ asked I. '^ Are 
you sure that there is not some mistake — that some 
one has not deceived you ? ^^ I really thought this 
the most natural explanation of the matter. 

She looked strangely at me. ^^ Perhaps ! '^ she 
said ; " it is quite possible, and what does it signify ? 
I donH want to think or talk any more about it. It's 
all nonsense. I want to go for a walk — a long 
walk — to the grounds of Clytha House. DonH you 
remember you said we should go there again ? Let 
us take luncheon with us and eat it in the summer- 
house, and dine a little later. You will, won't you ? 
It is a splendid morning.^' 

Again she had put on what I called her " begging 
voice/^ which it was very difficult to resist. My 
thoughts were confused, and I deemed it best to 
drop the subject for the present. I had not yet 
ceased quite to fear that I might incautiously throw 
her back into a state of rebellion or moodiness. So 
I complied with her request, and we went out 
together. 

Maude strayed away from me during our walk, 
looking for ferns, not for any botanical purposes, 
but because we liked to decorate our room with 
them. We had made this little excursion several 
times before. Clytha House was about three miles 
from Pare Rhaiader, so that we required a rest 
before returning. The house was, as I have men- 
tioned, unoccupied, and the grounds excessively 
pretty, though neglected. We had a favourite 
summer-house seat, commanding a view of the source 
of the little river whose falls constituted the chief 
beauty of Pare Rhaiader. We had made friends 
with the old woman who had charge of the liouse^ 
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and knew that we might reckon upon her hospitality 
for a draught of milk. 

I walked on, turning our last conversation round 
and round in my thoughts, but unable to come to 
any satisfactory conclusion about it. It was quite 
true that I had checked or evaded the very few 
attempts which Maude had ever made to enter upon 
any particulars of her former life. I was afraid of 
the subject; afraid of misrepresentations and ficti- 
tious confessions ; afraid of touching unhealed 
wounds; afraid of finding myself in a position in 
which I must so decidedly condemn that I might 
injure my new-born influence. I thought it best to 
wait till the peaceful habits of our life should have 
had time to work their soothing effects upon her, 
and till the moral sense which seemed to me to be 
visibly growing in her should have developed and 
matured. By that time I thought she would pro- 
bably not wish to confess, she would wish to efiace 
the past, and to think her new thoughts with as 
few clogging and harassing memories as possible. 
I could not say that she had shown much wish to 
confess as yet. She was not communicative. She 
gave instant expression to the impulse of the mo- 
ment, but she scarcely ever told either what she felt 
or what she had done. But once or twice, when an 
allusion was inevitable, she had begun to explain, 
and I had always, with intention, checked the expla- 
nation. She desisted in an instant, and seemed 
rather relieved than repelled. In fact, she had never 
begun one of these explanations without a degree 
of emotion and confusion painful to witness. The 
sight of any sort of agitation is so disagreeable to 
me that I am apt unconsciously to do everything 
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in my power either to avoid it, or to smootli it over ; 
and I have repeatedly had to regret that this consti- 
tutional peculiarity has made me seem unsympa- 
thetic or cowardly when I have been guiltless of 
either fault in my heart. 

I had now, however, arrived at a point at which 
I was beginning to think that I ought to hear what- 
ever Maude had to tell. I looked forward to a 
successful mediation between her and her family. 
I knew their view of her, and I thought that it 
required a good deal of modification. I thought 
that I could effect this without annoyance, for there 
was so much manifest improvement in her that they 
might easily be induced to recognise it without the 
humiliation of owning themselves wrong from the 
beginning. And there was still so much that was 
faulty, such an impetuous, fiery, proud, vehement 
nature, that I could not doubt that there was much 
in her view of her own case which might be corrected 
by a little judicious discussion. I determined to 
change my tactics, therefore, and to urge her to tell 
me any part of her history that she might be in- 
clined to communicate. 

While I was thus musing she came back to me 
from her fern-gathering, and addressed me with one 
of her sudden questions, which I used laughingly to 
say took my breath away. It had reference to what 
we had been reading the day before, "The Con- 
quest of Mexico,^' which had led to a conversation 
upon slavery. 

" If England,^' said she, " is so generous about 
slaves, why is she so mean about refugees ?'' 

"What on earth do you mean!^^ answered I, in 
a state of hopeless bewilderment. 
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'^ Why, you told me/^ said Maude, looking steadily 
at her ferns, '^ that all slaves are free who set foot 
upon English soil. Is not that generous ?" 

'' Well, it is just.'' 

"It's right, and that's all I care about," cried 
she. " But is it right, is it just, is it generous, to 
denounce refugees — men who have been guilty of 
no crime, but who are only patriots— to denounce 
them to their own governments, and give them 
up to be punished ?" 

" It would be a crime, indeed," I replied, " but it 
is not done. It is one of our boasts that we receive 
fugitives from all countries, and give them shelter 
and safety. We are often accused of carrying our 
hospitality too far, and allowing them to plot against 
their own governments while living under our pro- 
tection." 

How shall I describe the eagerness with which 
she looked at me while I spoke ? Her eyes were 
positively hungry. " Do you mean to say," she 
stammered, " that exiles are safe in England j that 
they wouldn't be given up ; that they couldn't be 
taken prisoners and carried away, not even if the 
government which exiled them was an ally of ours ?" 

" Certainly not," said I. '' Think of all the per- 
secuted men who, whether right or wrong, have 
found a home and a shelter here. We have had 
Kossuth from Hungary, and Orsini from Rome, 
and—" 

"A man from Rome," interrupted she; "who did 
you say ? who ?" 

" Orsini. He was no credit to us, unfortunately ; 
he is the man who afterwards tried to assassinate 
the Emperor Napoleon." 
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" Oh ! I know ; I remember/^ said she, hesitating. 
'^ But I don't think you quite understand me. If 
there had been any somebody knew the particular 
oflFence for which any one of these men had been 
banished, and who chose to proclaim it, would he 
not have been given up then ? '^ 

^^ Given up ! Nonsense ! '' cried I. ^^ Not unless 
he were guilty of murder, robbery, or arson. Not if 
he were only a political offender. Who has been 
putting these ideas into your head ? ^' 

^^Mr. Langley,'^ answered she, lifting her lip 
with that peculiar arch of scorn which had so often 
baffled me when we first came together ; ^^ and so I 
dare say they are all false. Answer me one more 
question, please. Can it ever be reckoned murder 
to kill a man in battle or a siege ? I mean, suppose 
one side called itself the rightful government, and 
called the other side rebels — " 

" I see what you mean," interrupted I. ^^ We in 
England should not dream of reckoning it murder. 
A rebel soldier who had killed a dozen men in fair 
fight would be safe with us." 

" There can be no doubt of it," thought I to myself, 
^^ the Italian master is a political exile, and I don't 
believe for a moment that he is the pianoforte- 
tuner. But is it possible that Mr. Langley has 
been taking advantage of her boundless ignorance 
to separate her from an unworthy or unsuitable con- 
nection by such representations as these ? The end 
may be good enough — but the means ? " In spite 
of myself, my faith in Mr. Langley was beginning 
to waver. These considerations only strengthened 
my desire to come to a clear understanding with 
Maude, and I was just reminding myself that there 
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was no time like the present, and preparing to startle 
her with a sudden question on my part, which should 
embody all the facts I had secretly collected toge- 
ther touching this invisible instructor, when we were 
interrupted. 



CHAPTER XI. 

NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 



We had been walking through the grounds of Clytha 
House, and we had reached the summer-house. To 
our surprise, we found it occupied. A lady was on 
the seat, looking out upon the valley, and a little 
girl stood beside her arranging some shells and 
pebbles upon the rustic table. 

It was a young lady, so girlish in her appearance 
that I scarcely thought she could be the mother of 
the child. She was short and very small in all her 
proportions, delicately fair and pale, though with no 
appearance of ill-health, and exceedingly pretty; with 
soft sparkling eyes, lips that seemed made only for 
talking and laughing, and the most graceful figure 
that I ever saw. She wore a blue dress and a white 
cloak — I remember the combination well — there was 
a gala look about it which I afterwards found to be 
characteristic of her in all things. Her hair, which 
was blonde and very abundant, was uncovered — a 
little black straw hat lay on the seat beside her. 

The child was a repetition of herself in miniature, 
only with a little more bloom and plumpness, and 
with the blonde locks falling about the shoulders 
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instead of being wound around the head. She 
might be seven years old. She^ too^ wore a blue 
frock and a white cloaklet^ and as her upturned 
smiling face met the bending face of her com- 
panion^ also radiant with smiles^ they would have 
made a very pretty picture. 

Our arrival disturbed them^ and while we stopped 
short in embarrassment, the elder lady came forward 
to meet us, blushing a little, but with a decided air 
of welcome. 

^' Oh, pray come in,^^ she said ;, ^^ we are so glad 
to see you; we hoped you would come.^^ 

'^ Thank you,^' said I, hesitating. '' I am a&aid — 
we did not know — '' 

^^ Old Jenny told us you sometimes c^me^ and 
May and I have been waiting and wishing, haven't 
we. May ? We have been here nearly a month, and 
we wanted to know you so much j but we thought — 
that is, my husband thought — we must not venture 
to call. We have been laying all sorts of trains^ 
but none of them succeeded. May and I went three 
times over to Pare Rhaiader, but we never contrived 
to meet you." 

Meantime May, who at first hung her head and 
kept in the background, had sidled up to Maude^ 
and taking hold of her hands with a kind of shy 
courtship that was very bewitching, had drawn her 
into the summer-house. — I had no choice left but 
to follow. 

" Oh, thank you, this is so kind ! '^ cried our 
hostess, with such glee of manner that she seemed 
almost ready to begin dancing. " Now, May, run 
to the house for some milk. We know all your 
habits I You have brought your luncheon, and so 
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have we. We shall be quite a party ! " She said 
this with a little musical chuckle, which often 
accompanied her words ; it is a sound frequent in 
childhood, but very seldom heard afterwards, and it 
always gives me an idea of joy in life, hardly ex- 
pressible to the same extent in any other way. 

May still had Maude by the hand, and she said, 
coaxingly, ^' Will you come too ? '' 

" Oh, May, that's rude ! " This was the mother's 
rebuke, if mother she was. The child, who was 
darting oflF, stopped in an instant. /^Is it?'' asked 
she, anxiously ; " I'm so sorry 1 " 

" No, no ! " cried Maude, fascinated, and looking 
as if the unfamiliar touch of a child's hand had 
brought back, for the moment, her own not very 
distant childhood. " I like it." 

^' Do you ? " exclaimed May, in delight ; " then 
come ! " and without waiting for any further per- 
mission, she went off like a little fawn, still keeping 
her hold upon Maude, who ran with her. I did not 
know how to prevent it. 

"Now please sit down," continued our new 
acquaintance, who certainly seemed to be rather 
voluble. " You look quite bewildered. I do so hope 
you don't mind it, for it is such a pleasure to us." 

"We are very much obliged, indeed," said I, 
feeling that I must make some kind of speech. 
" We are quite ashamed of our intrusion, but we had 
no idea that Clytha House had been taken. This 
will be a great pleasure for Miss Langley, if her 
father allows it. I will write to him to-morrow. 
He did not wish us to make — to be — ." I found 
my words and manner extremely ungracious, and I 
came to a sudden stop. 

H 
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'^ To be acquainted with us ! " rejoined she in a 
pathetic voice. " Oh, but that would be too un- 
kind after the acquaintance is begun. Besides, I 
rather think my husband knows Mr. Langley. And 
I do assure you we are quite respectable ; you 
neednH be afraid of us. I am going to tell you who 
we are. My husband is Colonel Seyton — not in 
the army at all now — but he was in the — th Lancers, 
and was invalided after the Crimea. He is very 
nearly well again now. We are down here for 
shooting and fishing. My name was Daventry 
before I married ; that is more than eight years ago; 
a long time, isnH it ? ^^ 

" A much longer time than I should have thought 
possible,^^ said I, not able to restrain the expression 
of my surprise. 

'^ Ah ! I daresay,^^ replied Mrs. Seyton, with a 
look of annoyance; "everybody thinks I look so 
childish. I wish 1 diduH. I am more than four- 
and-twenty, I assure you.'^ 

" And the little girl is yours, then ? '' 

" My only one. Little May. We always call her 
Little May, because I am May, too. Here she 
comes.^^ 

Little May appeared carrying a jug of milk in 
her two hands, and proudly refusing all assistance 
from Maude, who followed with a look of amuse- 
ment. 

" I would not let her help me, you know,^' said 
she, as she placed her heavy burden upon the table^ 
" because it might tire her.^' 

"I should think it might tire you more, little 
one,^^ observed I, laughing. 

" Oh, but you know, she is so very new,'^ replied 
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the child, apologetically, ^^that I thought perhaps it 
would not be right to use her for anything." 

We sat down to our banquet. Such a merry 
meal ! Such a strange contrast to the last six 
months for me; to the last — nobody knows how 
long — for Maude ! The unaccustomed mirth rather 
silenced us, and made Maude wonderfully shy; but 
the mother and child chattered so incessantly that 
this was scarcely noticed. They made perpetual 
appeals to each other ; there was a constant running 
chorus of "Wasn't it, May ? " and " Isn't it. Mama?" 
through the whole of their conversation, whidi was 
ostensibly addressed to us, and in the course of 
which we learned all the particulars of their coming 
down to Clytha, and of the following three weeks, 
accompanied by no small amount of information 
about their preceding lives and adventures. 

I was just going to take advantage of a little 
interval, and to announce that we must go home, 
when a clear, loud voice rang through the garden, 
" May ! May ! Not Little May— Old May ! " Up 
sprang Mrs. Seyton, with a blush and a -sparkle; 
" There's Frederick ! " she exclaimed, as she ran 
off. " Don't come, darling ; I'll bring him in a 
moment." 

The child was on her feet, looking as rapturous as 
the mother, but she sat down again obediently and 
waited, though I could see that every fibre of her 
small body was quivering with impatience. 

" Has papa been away long ? " asked Maude, 
caressing her. 

" Oh ! so long,'' she replied. " Ever since seven 
o'clock this morning ! " Maude looked at me in 
silent wonder. Then, after a pause, she said, in a low 
H 2 
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voice, '^ Do you suppose this sort of tiling goes on 
every day ? '' 

" This sort of welcome ? '' returned I. '' Well— 
don^t you think it must make life very pleasant and 
bright?'^ 

^^ It seems to me as if it must be such a trouble to 
get it up so often/^ answered Maude, with an odd, 
half-satirical, half-melancholy look, and a sigh of 
weariness. 

" But suppose it comes by nature ? " suggested I. 
It certainly came by nature to Little May, who, 
with all her obedience, was perfectly unable to keep 
herself stationary in the same place. She had stolen 
to the door, and was holding by it, twisting herself 
round the edge, and peeping as far round as she 
could, that she might be sure to get the first possible 
glimpse of the new comer. He appeared, and, with 
a shout of glee and triumph, she rushed out to him, 
clasping him so tightly, that she eflectually prevented 
his advance for a minute. 

I glanced at Maude. She was sitting with her 
head b^nt down, as if she was either ashamed or 
afraid to look at this little family scene. But all the 
sarcasm had vanished from her face ; her eyes were 
dim and soft, and there was in them an indescribable 
earnestness of contemplation as if she were looking, 
not at the reality, but at some inward picture 
familiar to her imagination. 

Colonel Seyton came forward to be introduced. 
His manner was perfectly polite, but I did not feel a 
moment^s doubt that in his heart he would much 
rather have come home to enjoy himself with his two 
Mays, uninterrupted by necessary civilities to two 
strangers. So, likewise, I thought that, feeling isruch 
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civilities to be necessary^ he would have preferred to 
offer them without a child hanging round his waist, 
and a wife clasping his arm with demonstrative 
closeness. But he endured both these inconveniences 
like a man, and I felt certain that the two Mays had 
their way with him, even if they required the sacrifice 
of his natural tastes and peculiarities. 

He was a small, spare, soldierly -looking man, at 
least twenty years older than his wife. His face was 
not handsome, but full of intelligence, with remark- 
ably quick piercing eyes, and a most winning smile ; 
he had a look of recent ill-health, but so much 
animation that one could not but fancy that the 
ailments were only temporary ; his beard and musta- 
Chios were streaked with grey, and his forehead 
slightly bald. "A pleasant-looking, inconspicuous, 
middle-aged gentleman," thought 1 to myself; then 
reading the language of his wife^s appealing face, I 
corrected my estimate, and added, ^^ Oh no ! A hero 
— a genius — a divinity ! " 

He acceded to the proposal that he and his Mays 
should escort us part of the way home, and he did 
not seem to mind in the least being kept waiting for 
his dinner, though he had been out shooting so many 
hours. I thought there really was something almost 
divine in this trait. Old May thought so too. She 
petted him, and pitied him, and apologised to him, 
and lamented over him, and admired him, and 
whispered to me that ^* there never was anybody who 
could fast so long without minding it, as Frederick ; 
he was not like men in general ; he did not care about 
eating." And, therefore, she did what she wanted, 
and I suspected that he was so accustomed to do what 
she wanted, that they were both scarcely conscious 
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of the fact. I saw his look of astonished admiration 
at Maude, and hoped that the privilege of contem- 
plating her at his leisure during the walk might be 
some little compensation for his sacrifice. I rather 
wondered whether his admiration of beauty was 
always so keen and so apparent, and whether Old 
May quite liked it. I believe her security was 
absolute and well-founded, that whatever might be 
the charm of other faces, there was something in 
hers that was better to him. 

We had a pleasant walk, and did not part company 
till we reached the height above the waterfall. 
Colonel Seyton told me that he had made Mr. Lang- 
ley's acquaintance at Rio many years before. 

" I remember his first wife/^ said he ; *^ a beautiful 
woman, and very like her daughter.^^ 

"The first Mrs. Langley was a widow, was she 
not ? '^ inquired I. 

"Yes — a widow. Her husband was a man of 
enormous wealth ; he was killed by some accident — I 
forget what — only two or three months after their 
marriage. She had one child — posthumous — still 
quite an infant when she married again. I remember 
what a sensation it created ; people said it was not 
fair that one woman should make two splendid matches 
in two years, and be such a beauty herself besides.^' 

" I suppose her triumphs did not last very long,'^ 
said I. 

" No — she died within a twelvemonth of her second 
marriage, leaving this one child. Is the elder 
daughter living ? ^' 

" I really don't know,^' replied I. " My connec- 
tion with the family is very recent, and I never beard 
of the first marriage till the other day.^^ 
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'^ Then you can^t tell me the name ? It is very- 
odd that it has escaped me. I have been trying to 
remember it ever since I discovered who our neigh- 
bours at Pare Rhaiader were. Well, I hope we shall 
improve our acquaintance. Mrs. Seyton is a good 
deal alone, and it will be really a charity if you will 
sometimes walk over to Clytha, or allow her to come 
to you.^^ 

" It will be a pleasure to us both/^ said I, cordially, 
^^ and I will write to Mr. Langley to-morrow for per- 
mission. I am only the governess, and a very strict 
rule has been prescribed to me, which I have no doubt 
that I shall be allowed to break in this instance.^^ 

He caught my meaning in a moment, and was too 
well-bred to express in words the surprise which he 
looked. I suspected that he would have borne a 
prohibition from Mr. Langley with perfect resigna- 
tion. A little silence ensued, during which I saw 
that he was watching his wife's bright face, as she 
eagerly prattled to Maude ; almost caressing her with 
her pretty animated gestures. Then he turned to 
me, and said, " If you will be so kind as to give me 
Mr. Langley's address, I will write to him myself." 

I gave it, and silently decided that Colonel Seyton 
was the best husband in the world. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

COMING. 



The next morning, while I was meditating upon 
Colonel Seyton's communications, and arriving at 
certain self-evident conclusions, which seemed to me 
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to explain Maudc^s mysteries and blunders^ the pest 
arrived. For the first time it brought a separate 
letter for Maude. Rather a suspicious-looking letter, 
I thought; unmistakably foreign paper and hand- 
writing ; and a London post-mark. I was, of course, 
obliged to send it to Mr. — or rather to Mrs. — Lang- 
ley, according to my agreement, but I determined to 
tell Maude what I was about to do, and why. I 
thought this woidd be in accordance with our com- 
pact to be honest and true to each other, and that it 
might form a good starting-point for the confidential 
conversation which I was now anxious to obtain. 

When I began the subject she was greatly agitated 
in a moment. She started up and came to me, 
entreating to be allowed to look at the envelope. She 
was trembling, and every particle of colour had for- 
saken her cheeks and lips. I could not refuse her, 
though I began to fear that I was judging unwisely. 
The direction was curiously written, thus — 



To Mademoiselle 
Maude Langley, 

Pare Rhaiader, 
Clytha. 

{Here follow^ the name 
of the ]A)st-toum.] 



The ink was of a deep violet colour. Maude gave 
but a glance, and withdrew with a scarlet blush. I 
noticed, while I was writing my letter — an operation 
which could not be deferred, because I had to ask 
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instructions relative to our new acquaintances — that 
she seemed quite incapable of occupying herself. 
She had fallen into one of the old attitudes — listless, 
motionless, absorbed. But there was not a trace of 
the old expression. I could not be mistaken in the 
look of deep, ardent delight which 1 read in her eyes, 
or the flush of hope which fixed itself upon her 
cheeks. As she sat with clasped hands and steadfast 
gaze, never swerving from its forward intentuess, I 
thought that she might have been painted, with the 
motto ^' Expectation,^^ and I could not help remem- 
bering, with vivid thapkfulness, how diflferent a pic- 
ture I had watched only a few weeks ago. 

We went to our books as usual. Somehow, I was 
afraid of touching on the subject of the letter, so I 
began with Colonel Seyton. " Do you know,^^ said 
I, '^ Colonel Seyton remembers your mother ? '^ 

'^ Ah ! Mrs. Seyton told me so.^^ 

" I suppose, Maude, it was at Rio that you passed 
your childhood V 

" No,^' she replied, " I was in an estancia near 
Montevideo. I was taken care of by my aunt — my 
mother^s sister.^^ 

" Was it a happy time ? '' asked I. 

" Oh !^ ' she cried, with a kind of sob, " was it ? I 
wish you could know. Look,'^ she continued, taking 
my two hands in hers and stooping to gaze into my 
eyes, *^ understand — I will tell you what it was ! '' 
She paused, then dropped my hands with a sudden 
change of expression and turned away. " There, 
donH ask me about it ; I can^t.^^ 

" I want so much to hear something about those 
days ^^ said I, entreatingly. 

^^Well, I will tell you a little,^^ she answered. 
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" My aunt married an Italian — one of the famous 
Italian Legion which defended Montevideo — you 
know, of course/^ (I was ashamed to let her see that 
I knew nothing about it) . *^ Well; when he went back 
to Italy two or three years afterwards, with Gari- 
baldi, she was left behind. She was to follow when 
all should be over, and Italy free and safe. Several 
other wives and children were left. Mv aunt was 
taking care of me, and of my sister. My mother 
was dead. Mr. Langley was busy worshipping 
money, and was very glad to get rid of the two 
babies. I think he forgot us. When he remem- 
bered us and wanted to take us back — that was 
after he married again, and found out how rich I 
should be — we were gone ; my aunt had brought 
us to Italy. And when he found us at last, oh I it 
was all changed. My aunt was dead; we were 
living with poor people, quite poor, but so kind, 
who had taken us out of love and pity — and my 
sister was dying. '^ 

" That was your eldest sister/* observed I. 
'^ How can you say so,** exclaimed she, indig- 
nantly, " when you know it wasn*t ? That is what 
Mr. Langley wants to make out. He found me so 
ignorant and so wild, not even knowing years and 
days, never having been taught at all, he fancied 
he could make me believe anything. But I know 
quite well I was the eldest. I know all about it. 
I don*t understand the business part of it, but I 
know my grandfather was dead, and Mr. Langley 
had got all my mother*s fortune ; he did not know 
how much it would be till it came, and he wanted 
it all for his shop *' (with an indescribable accent of 
scorn) ; *' what he calls commerce. I am su^e lie is 
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welcome to it. But nothing will make him believe 
that we do not want it^ and so we are made miserable 
for a little while.^^ 

^^ We ? '^ said I^ inquiringly. 

She covered her glowing face with her hands for 
a moment, then withdrew them and confronted me 
with an expression at once proud, ashamed, and 
defying, which I despair of representing by descrip- 
tion. " Yes," she said ; " we ! Marco and I ! " and 
then hid her face again. 

" Am I disturbing you ? " asked a gay voice, as 
Mrs. Seyton and her little girl danced in at the 
window. 

" Oh, yes, I see I am ! " she added, stopping short 
as we rose to welcome her. " Please send me away if 
I am inconvenient. Colonel Seyton is gone off for the 
whole day with a new gamekeeper ; and May and I 
felt so solitary, that we thought we would come and 
inflict ourselves upon you. But pray don^t keep 
us unless you quite likeit.'^ 

Nothing could be prettier than her coaxing manner 
as she made this little speech, and of course she 
gained her point. I felt, as I had felt the day before, 
that she was a person who always did gain her 
points with everybody, beginning from her husband. 
Those prosperous and triumphant ones of the earth 
always kindle within me a slight sluggish fire of 
opposition. I do not wish to baffle them myself, 
perhaps because I secretly know that the attempt 
would be hopeless ; but a feeling smoulders in my 
soul that to see them baffled by others would not 
break my heart. It is purely theoretical, however. 
I think that I should in reality be very sorry to see 
a look of mortification on that cloudless young face, 
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and should try earnestly to clear it away, even if I 
thought that it was not there without good reason. 
In fact, it requires nothing but an interval in the 
continuity of triumph to make me wish that the 
course should be resumed. 

The afternoon was of course wasted, but we made 
considerable progress in' our intimacy with the two 
Mays, and liked all that we saw. The child^s 
nature was evidently much deeper than the mother's, 
but the mother was a pretty and pleasant flower for 
an old soldier to wear in his bosom, and I have no 
doubt that she supplied his life with all that it 
needed. She was evidently as proud of him and as 
fond of him, as it was possible for a woman to be. 
Once or twice in the course of her prattle, which 
was all about people and events, with never a word 
about things or thoughts, 1 caught myself wonder- 
ing what kind of a companion she would be ten years 
hence. But I remembered that by that time she 
would be endeared by ten years more of habitual 
petting, and would assuredly be just so much more 
indispensable and beloved than she was now. I 
fancied that by that time the child might be a 
friend while the wife was still a pet, and I did not 
cease unwinding this unreal skein of thoughts and 
fancies till I caught myself saying inwardly, *' How 
much he will miss Little May when she marries ! '^ 
and then I stopped short, laughing at myself. 

We agreed to walk home together in the evening, 
but when the time came Maude pleaded a headache, 
and remained behind. The weather was bright, 
clear, and mild, and I thought that I should enjoy 
my solitary return, even though it might be delayed 
till after sunset. We parted at some little distance 
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from Clytha House, and I began to stroll home- 
wards enjoying myself quite as much as I expected, 
for in that quiet valley there could not be a particle 
of fear to spoil my pleasure. It was a thoroughfare 
to nowhere, and the few cottagers who inhabited it 
were models of rough politeness, and would not 
have annoyed " the ladies '^ for the world. Between 
Pare Rhaiader and Clytha, however, it was very rare 
to meet even a cottager on our side of the stream. 
The road lay along the other bank, and the way by 
which I had to proceed was an old footpath, formerly 
established as a means of communication between 
the two houses, but so long disused as to be in many 
places scarcely traceable. There was no fear of my 
losing my way, however, so long as I kept to the 
outskirts of the woods ; it mattered little whether 
I was a few yards above or below the actual line of 
path ; the general bearings were clear enough, and I 
knew the difiSculties pretty well, and took care not 
to entangle myself either among boulders too big to 
be scrambled over without inconvenience, or furze 
too thick to be traversed without an unpleasant 
amount of pricking and scratching. 

I was about half way home, and having reached 
an open space at rather a higher elevation than usual, 
I paused to delight myself with the picture before I 
descended into a certain hollow filled with trees and 
brushwood, which must be crossed ere I could again 
come out into the open country. The picture was 
worth looking at. A belt of red light — the last 
trophy of a superb winter sunset — was still visible 
over the curved and changeable outline of the hills 
at one side of nay way. For a considerable space 
it was crossed by a long wavy line of fir-trees which 
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crested one of the lowest of these hills. Everybody 
knows how beautiful a thing is a line of fir-trees 
with the ruins of sunset behind it ; and no one will 
wonder that I lingered for some time tracing the 
contours of purple stem and swart foliage, and 
pausing over the bright spaces here and there, 
where a leaf or a spray was cut so sharply against 
its background of pale fire, that I could have painted 
its portrait, even from my present distance. From 
this sight, which I was leaving behind, I turned 
to look upon the valley before me ; the moon was 
well up, and a long sweep of hill, wood, rock, and 
water, was visible under its lovely light. Not a 
sound but the soft trickle of the stream, continuous, 
but with just so much of variety in its pleasant 
murmur that you could have told with shut eyes 
that it was the music of nature, and not the whir of 
machinery. Not a movement, not even the quiver 
of a leaf; the birds were all gone to bed, and no 
breeze was astir. I was looking at the silver sum- 
mits of the low copse into which I was about to 
descend, and thinking that their motionless leaves, 
made crystalline by the moonlight, might almost 
be compared to the foliage of a frozen forest, when, 
to my surprise, I saw a movement amongst them. 
There was no question about it. A quick sinuous 
movement advancing from the edge of the stream 
upwards, and showing plainly that some invisible 
creature was forcing its way through the thicket and 
into the path below me. I confess that my heart 
beat faster than usual. I did not at all like the 
idea of meeting a man in that dim copse, at least 
a mile from home. I determined to ascertain, with- 
out showing myself, which way he was going, and 
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allow him either to pass me or to outstrip me, as 
the case might be. 

I drew back out of the path and hid myself 
among the rocks, crouching down upon the ground. 
It was easy to do this so eflectually that no one who 
was not actually looking for me should be likely to 
find me. A few minutes after I was thus ensconced, 
I saw a figure come out of the dark tree-shadows, 
and begin to climb the hill rapidly towards me. As 
he approached I felt strangely nervous, and asked 
myself what I should do if I were to see that he was 
looking for me — if he were to leave the path 
and come straight to the place where I was lying 
perdue ? 

He did not exactly do this, but he did the next 
thing to it. He stopped on the brow of the eminence 
within a few feet of me. His back was towards me, 
but I fancied that his figure was not unfamiliar. I 
could not fit the remembrance with a name, but 
kept saying to myself " Where have I seen him be- 
fore ? ^^ While I was vainly trying to answer the 
question, I suddenly perceived that he was not alone 
— there were two figures. Where the second comer 
had been concealed, and how he made his appear- 
ance, I could not say ; but there he was in the moon- 
light — a tall, slight, swart-looking man, remarkably 
picturesque, and quite unknown to me. He threw 
his arm over the shoulder of the first with a caressing 
movement, and they went away together up the side 
of the hill, passing close by my nest. As they 
passed, the features of the shorter man were for a 
moment visible to me as he looked up to his com- 
panion. That moment sufficed for recognition. It 
was my saucy friend the fisherman. He looked full 
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of glee and eagerness ; the other seemed grave and 
anxious ; they talked together very rapidly and in a 
low voice^ but I thought that they were not speak- 
ing English. At any rate, I did not succeed in 
catching one intelligible word, though I heard their 
voices. 

When they were out of sight I resumed my way. 
I hardly knew what to think. There was nothing in 
the return of this boy which ought to awaken sus- 
picion of any sort, yet I felt uneasy and full of con- 
jectures. I scolded myself, and told myself that the 
seclusion, and the constant watching, and anxiety 
about Maude, had made me foolishly mistrustful. 
Why should not this walking tourist, sportsman^ 
pleasure-seeker in any shape, come back to the place 
where he had enjoyed himself six months before ? 
What could be more natural, if he had enjoyed it, 
than that he should bring a friend, or that both 
should indulge themselves with a moonlight ramble ? 
Yet it did seem strange that this lonely place should 
be so visited during our retirement. And when I 
remembered the cluster of huts which formed the 
village of Clytha, I really could not conceive where 
the most hardy and simple-minded of tourists could 
contrive to find accommodation. '^ They must be 
lodging at the mill,^^ thought I, " there is not another 
house in the whole place that would hold them.'' I 
resolved to walk to the mill the next day, and find 
out from its inhabitants, with whom we were on 
good terms, whether any strangers were in the 
village. 

In the copse I met Gwythyr, who told me he had 
come out to look for me, because it was growing so 
late. His manner was perfectly civil, yet it somehow 
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impressed me uncomfortably with the idea that he 
thought that a walk so late and so solitary was very 
decidedly objectionable. I said a few words about 
the absolute security of the valley, and the extreme 
beauty of the night. 

'^ Oh ! safe enough, ma'am/' he rejoined, " if you 
mean as to real danger — ^but there's sometimes 
strangers or tramps about, and ladies mostly don't 
like meeting strangers after dark. If they're friends, 
why, you know, the case is different." 

The speech was an odd one, and after a moment's 
reflection I asked him what he meant by it. As well 
try to hold an eel as a Welshman ! 

^^Why, to say truth, ma'am," answered he, "I 
seed a feller this morning throwing a fly in the big 
pool, just beyond our marches; and I thought if he 
should chance to be dawdling about to-night, as he 
wasn't very likely to be an acquaintance of yours, he 
might skear you." 

There was nothing to be said to this, so I merely 
thanked him and went in. I had made up my mind, 
I scarcely know why, not to tell Maude anything 
about my little adventure. I did not wait to light a 
candle, but ran quickly up-stairs into my bedroom, 
knowing that the moonlight would be pouring in at 
the window, and that I should have no difficulty in 
seeing how to put away my bonnet and shawl, and 
make myself presentable before tea. Some one was 
in the room before me. Through the half-open door 
I saw a lighted candle standing on the table, and 
when I entered, I was not a little surprised by the 
discovery of Irvine, who was standing before my 
chest of drawers and apparently amusing herself by 
rummaging their contents ! 
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She turned with a start when she heard my foot- 
step. In her hand was the identical red silk hand- 
kerchief which had been thrown in at the garret- 
window six months before. 

'^I beg your pardon, ma'am," said she, with 
admirable self-possession, though her speech was 
preceded by a kind of hysterical murmur, '* but you 
was rather late in selecting and adjusting your things 
from the wash, and I thought perhaps it might be 
convenient if I was to put them away. Would you 
please to like this handkerchief washed, ma'am — it 
has rather a forcible odour with it.'' 

'^ Thank you, Ir\'ine," said I, gravely, taking it 
from her; " I will not trouble you. I do not like 
any one to arrange my drawers but myself." 

^' Oh ! of course not, ma'am — I hope I should not 
think of intervening unnecessarily. But there 
seemed rather a disturbance among the linen, ma'am, 
and so I took the liberty to make a few dispositions, 
if you didn't object." 

I did not wait to hear any more apologies, but 
went down to Maude, secretly reproaching myself for 
not having locked up the obnoxious handkerchief. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

ONE VIEW OF THE PAST. 



I WAS strangely tired with my twilight walk, and 
actually overslept myself the next morning. I waa 
in bed when the post-bag was brought to me. It 
was, of course, too soon to expect an answer to my 
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letter of inquiry, and I was a little surprised when I 
saw Mr. Langley's handwriting on an envelope 
directed to myself. I had become so accustomed to 
the clock-work regularity of his communications, 
that when one arrived out of its due course I was 
quite prepared for some reason of special import- 
ance. I copy the letter. 

^^ My dear Miss Derwent, — 

^^ Several considerations induce me to think 
that it may be well now to acquaint you with certain 
particulars of our family history, with which it was 
useless to trouble you when I first had the pleasure 
of being introduced to you. I gather from your 
letters that you are obtaining just that influence 
over your pupil for which I hoped, but which I 
scarcely ventured to expect so soon. You may, 
therefore, probably — and I trust that you wiU — ^be 
admitted to her confidence. You may have it in 
your power to disabuse her mind of certain impres- 
sions which have had a most injurious effect upon it, 
or, at any rate, greatly to weaken them. And I 
think it very important that you should not yourself 
be misled or bewildered by the statements which 
she may make to you — statements which she, poor 
child, entirely believes — and which you would not 
know how to answer, unless you were in possession 
of the facts, though I have too much reliance upon 
your judgment to suppose that you would receive 
them without question. I do not wish, however, to 
say more than is actually necessary ; and this you 
will fully understand when you see the painful natur 
of some of the subjects to which I shall be compelled 
to allude/^ 

I 2 
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When I came to this point in the letter my in- 
terest was thoroughly aroused. I rang the bell^ sent 
for my breakfast, with a request to Maude not to 
wait for me, and settled myself to the perusal of a 
narrative of some length with a feeling of strong 
curiosity. 

(Mr. Langley^s Letter ^ continued.) 

" Mj first marriage was not happy. I was dazzled^ 
as many men have been, and will be, by the won- 
derful beauty and grace of a woman. I lost my head 
as well as my heart, and I suffered as I deserved, 
when, too late for reparation, I discovered my mis- 
take. Maude is in person, and I fear in tempera- 
ment, very like her mother, who was a young widow 
when I married her — with one infant, posthumous, 
scarcely two years older than Maude. I was deeply 
engaged in mercantile transactions and speculations, 
and, in pursuing these, had to make many excursions 
into the interior of the country, leaving my young 
wife at Rio. During the intervals which I spent 
with her I became aware that her education was 
defective, and her temper terribly excitable — we 
had many differences — and our reconciliations were 
neither full nor satisfactory. Doubtless I too was in 
fault. I am naturally exigeant, and in those days I 
had undergone but little discipline, and learned but 
few lessons in life. I had an idea that any man can 
conquer any woman by sheer force of will, and my 
tactics were framed upon this supposition. I was 
worsted. One day, when I returned from a peculiarly 
successful expedition which had lasted several weeks 
— it was marvellous how uninterruptedly success 
attended all my trade speculations, as if to compen- 
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sate for my domestic failures — I found my home 
deserted. 

" There was plenty of scandal — when does it fail ? 
— but no charge capable of proof, and I have never 
known how far I was wronged. My wife had gone 
to her own family, taking her children with her, and 
leaving a letter for me, in which she said that her life 
was so miserable that she had resolved to bear it no 
longer, and that nothing should induce her to return 
to me. I made no attempt to shake her resolution. 
I was bitterly angry, and in my first heat I said 
openly that she was not worth recalling, or some- 
thing equivalent. This caused a quarrel with her 
brother, the only member of her family who was 
resident in Bio, and, as I shall always grieve to 
remember, it led -to a duel. I need not, perhaps, 
have confessed this to you, but it seemed scarcely 
honest to leave it out of my narrative. It is the 
saddest incident of my life. He was badly hurt, and 
though he did not die of his wound at the time, he 
never recovered it, and died within the year. I have 
hardly, I think, conveyed to you an idea of the 
amount of my provocation — indeed, it seems un- 
generous to dwell upon it now. But though I 
blamed, and shall ever continue to blame myself, I 
was not blamed by those who knew all the particulars 
of the occurrence. It is due to myself to say thus 
much. But the breach with my wife and her family 
was rendered irremediable. The peace of my solitary 
fireside was dearly purchased. I took refuge from the 
pain of my thoughts in hard, incessant, eager labour. 
As the first keen irritation died away, vague hopes that 
I might some day reclaim my child, or even, possibly, 
my wife herself, presented themselves from time to 
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time. But I did not dwell upon them. The care of 
a young child would have been impossible to me in 
the life I was then leading, and indignant as I was^ 
I would not have compelled the mother to part from 
her little one, even if I could. 

*^ My wife^s fortune, which was considerable^ had 
been all invested in the business in which I was 
engaged. It would have been highly inexpedient to 
withdraw it. I offered an allowance which I con- 
sidered equivalent. It was indignantly refused. A 
lawsuit was threatened, but it was never commenced. 
It could only have been disastrous to my opponents. 

'^ When my anger softened, whch it did in process 
of time — for though I see much to regret and con- 
demn in my behaviour during that unhappy period 
of my life, I cannot accuse myself of having been 
vindictive — I tried to open direct communication 
with my wife, and failed. I learned that she was at 
Buenos Ayres with a married sister — she afterwards 
went to Montevideo. Her family were all staundi 
republicans — another cause of disunion between them 
and myself — her sister had married an Italian refugee. 
The country was disturbed and full of warfare ; com- 
munication became at first difficult, then impossible ; 
I lost sight of them entirely. It is perhaps hardly 
possible for you to conceive the difference of habits 
between life in those wild, irregular, half-civilised 
regions, and in secure, polished, peaceable England. 
Men accommodate themselves unconsciously to the 
modes of living which are forced upon them ; anxie- 
ties and uncertainties which would be intolerable at 
one place and time become natural at another. It is 
a law of our being, and it is well that it should be so. 
A bomb bursting in the midst of a fashionable London 
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dinner party would not do more mischief than one 
of the numbers which used to burst daily within the 
walls of Lucknow, but it would assuredly produce 
a far more appalling impression. 

^^ It was not till 1856, four years ago, that I was 
able to make an expedition in person in search of 
my child. My wife had been dead some years. I 
was married again, and I now knew what domestic 
happiness was. The present Mrs. Langley, who 
was acquainted with my unhappy story, often urged 
me to reclaim toy daughter from the care of her 
mother's family, and I made several attempts, but 
all in vain. She had reached an age at which I 
had the right to demand her, but I did not like to 
press my right. The death of the W0man I had 
once passionately loved had destroyed all bitterness ; 
I felt grateful to those who had ministered to her last 
years ; I was unwilling to inflict a fresh pang upon 
them. I thought I could do no more than express 
my readiness and desire to receive the child if they 
would restore her to me. When, however, the time 
arrived at which it became desirable that I should 
settle in England, and superintend personally cer- 
tain new investments of the large fortune which I 
had gradually realised, I determined to- make a last 
effort, and I went to Montevideo myself. 

*' I need not trouble you with the details of my 
difficulties in tracing those of whom I was in search. 
I wUl only give you the results. I found that my 
wife had died at an estancia (country farm-house) 
belonging to her brother-in-law, some miles from 
Montevideo. I sought out the place ; it was empty. 
I ascertained from the person in charge of it, that 
its late tenants had left South America for Italy 
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some months before. A wild-lookingplace it was for 
the home of a young English lady^ and strange 
enough were the particulars which I gathered of my 
daughter's childhood. Kossetti^ my wife's brother- 
in-law^ was one of Garibaldi's desperadoes^ and had 
followed his master to Italy in 1847 when the first 
Roman revolution broke out. His son, a mere child 
then, was badly wounded at the defence of Monte- 
video ; he remained behind with his mother and the 
two little girls. Here and thus, Maude grew up, 
tending horses and cattle, the chief riches of the 
country, like a common farm -servant; fetching and 
carrying, spinning and digging, or paddling about 
in a boat on one of the lagunes not far from the 
house, when Marco Eossetti was well enough to 
take charge of her. She may havQ learned her 
letters — she certainly learned nothing more — except 
to catch, saddle, and mount a half-tamed horse of 
the prairies without assistance, and scour away for 
miles when she had nothing better to do. The 
principles which she imbibed from her young scamp 
of a cousin, or from the occasional guests who asked 
hospitality, or fugitives who sought concealment, at 
the estancia, were such as you may imagine. She 
learned to despise authority in every shape, but 
never so completely as when it came to her backed 
by the hated name of her father. I cannot forgive 
Madame Rossetti for the manner in which she 
poisoned my child's mind against me; I cannot 
persuade myself that any amount of self-deception 
could excuse her for it. 

*^ Well, to shorten a long story, Rossetti's son was 
impatient to join him, but it was long before he was 
able, and when he had quite recovered his strength. 
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his father reappeared at Montevideo. The Italian 
revolution had failed, at least as far as their hopes 
were concerned, for they are Sicilians. After a time, 
however, storms began to brew again, and the un- 
quiet spirits determined to be ready for the next 
outbreak. So they all went back to Italy together, 
travelling under an alias, like disguised princes, for 
the name of Bossetti was proscribed. I could not learn 
what name they adopted, nor to what part of Italy 
they betook themselves. The chief part of my in- 
formation was obtained at the estancia itself; for 
when I began to make inquiries in Montevideo I 
encountered everywhere the closest reserve. In one 
or two instances I have since discovered that I was 
misled by purposely false information. Lying and 
plotting are the curses of revolutionary society; they 
become second nature, and a man will tell you a lie 
for mere practice, lest he should make a mistake 
and relapse into the bad habit of truth-telling. 

^' As soon as I could make time after my return 
to England I went in search of my lost sheep. I 
fancied that I had traced ^them to Sicily (you re- 
member seeing some of the sketches with which I 
amused myself during my wanderings ?), but it was 
a false scent. My first voyage of inquiry was fruit- 
less ; it is little more than a year since I found them 
and brought Maude home. The aimt was dead; 
the children were living with some peasants, formerly 
in the service of the Bossetti family. Old Bossetti 
was dead also ; Marco, the son whom I mentioned 
to you before, considered himself the guardian of 
the two girls, and disposed of them at his pleasure. 
Luckily, he was away when I lighted upon them ; 
he was helping his chief to organise Chasseurs des 
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Alpes for the last campaign. He is a mere bravo, 
with the morals and education of a pirate ; he woidd 
have nsed his stiletto without scruple if I had given 
him a chance. I had little diflSculty in getting pos- 
session of my daughter. I knew something of the 
laws of the country, and as soon as I had satisfied 
myself that I had really run down my game, I armed 
myself with the necessary authority before I showed 
my face. Resistance was useless. I would gladly 
have brought the elder girl away with me, for her 
own sake, though I coidd not have established a 
legal claim upon her, but the poor child was dan- 
gerously ill of fever, and died the day after my 
departure. 

^^ Since then I have had nothing but trouble and 
difficulty with Maude, but I have felt, as I am sure 
you feel, that there can be no bounds to the indul- 
gence with which one ought to judge a creature 
whose early years have been so handled. In spite 
of my utmost vigilance, her cousin contrived for a 
time to keep up intercourse with her. I felt that 
this must be stopped at all hazards, and I have suc- 
ceeded, I believe, in stopping it. I must not forget 
to tell you that he claimed her in a most insolent 
letter, calling her his ward, and demanding that she 
should be given up to him. His audacity fairly 
puzzled me at first, till I discovered the stratagem 
to which he has had recourse, and which certainly 
is ingenious. He affirms that it was the younger 
girl who died, and that Maude is my wife's daughter 
by her first marriage, and he claims her, not only 
as next of kin, but by virtue of a clause in her grand- 
father's will, which names him as trustee and guar- 
dian to Lucia, the elder girl. A considerable sum of 
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money was left to be divided between the two children, 
or to come entire to the survivor. This is, of course, 
Marco's object. Whether he has really persuaded 
poor Maude out of her own identity I cannot tell ; 
pertinacity and untruthfulness are two of the evils 
attendant upon half-savage life, and I have no doubt 
that she will adhere to his statement, though it is 
hardly possible to suppose, even with her bewildered 
and undeveloped mind, that she believes it. At first 
I thought she was in love with him ; a ruflSan may 
pass for a hero to a girl like her, if only he softens 
his voice and hides his revolver ; and as the acquaint- 
ance is of long date, I thought I might possibly 
have a real attachment to contend against. But 
though I am no great proficient in reading the 
hearts of young ladies, I am pretty sure that I have 
read Maude's enough to know that there is no special 
danger to it from Rossetti. Her passions are for 
liberty and admiration, and she is to be won by any 
man who will gratify them. The poor child does 
not understand herself, but you could not be ten 
minutes in the room with her and any man who 
should make his admiration apparent, without under- 
standing her. I hope that she will be safely and 
happily married before Rossetti renews his attempts. 
I have made arrangements with this view, and I am 
sure of success unless anything very untoward inter- 
venes. In the hands of a judicious, kind, well-prin- 
cipled man, the work which you have so well begun 
will be finished, and I confidently expect to see this 
poor misguided girl a happy and respectable wife 
and mother. I am sure there is good material in 
her. Seclusion, and your kind and wise training, 
have given her time and opportunity for improve- 
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ment; irritation has subsided; better tbouglits 
have arisen. I have studied her deeply^ and I am 
sure that in her present state a month's courtship 
will make her think herself the happiest of created 
beings^ only we must be careful not to alarm her^ 
and above all not to let her suspect that her lover 
is my choice. Business has summoned roe away 
for a few days, but I hope shortly to make my ap- 
pearance at Pare Bhaiader with a very acceptable 
companion ; and I am sure that you will second me 
in my endeavours to secure Maude's happiness. I 
am ashamed of the length of this letter, but I think 
that I could not really have explained the position 
of affairs to you in fewer words, I will only add, 
that I am most sincerely yours, 

^'EVERARD LaNGLET.'* 

I read the letter twice, and then said to myself, 
" The case is clear, and my duty also is dear/' I 
said this to myself deliberately and with a will ; it 
was not the spontaneous decision of my heart. Great 
uneasiness, haunting and extravagant doubts, strong 
inclinations to sympathise with what reason and 
judgment told me was the wrong side, perplexed 
me. I would not allow myself to listen to them. 
Sympathy with Maude was not, however, forbidden 
to me ; and when I saw how tenderly and conside- 
rately her father wrote of her, I felt that I should 
wrong him deeply were I to doubt his sympathy. 
I went through the narrative of his letter, noting 
the incidents only as bare facts, and considering 
how easily they might be presented to Maude in 
the darkest and most repulsive colours. A wife so 
miserable that she forsook her husband, not moved 
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by guilty passion, but in order to take refuge with 
her own family; a murderous duel; a fortune re- 
tained on questionable grounds ; a child abandoned, 
and only reclaimed (so it might have been repre- 
sented to Maude) when money was to be made 
by her; management by a system of intrigue and 
manoeuvre, which was devised in order to lead up to 
a marriage planned without reference to the feel- 
ing of the parties concerned — ^this was one aspect 
of the history. And when I had brought this aspect 
well before my mind, I could not but own that it 
was exceedingly uncomfortable and suspicious. I 
set myself, however, to balance it by a fair counter- 
statement. A marriage, the work of youthful pas- 
sion, resulting in bitter disappointment ; a deserted 
husband, wronged more deeply than he cared to 
inquire; outraged, wounded, yet after a time of 
natural anger ready to forgive, and baffled in all 
his eflforts to reclaim his wife ; a generous offer re- 
jected with scorn ; a father robbed of his child for 
years, and recovering her only to find that her heart 
had been poisoned against him — surely Mr. Langley 
was indeed a man to be pitied. Who could wonder, 
moreover, that a wealthy, civilised, polished English 
gentleman was ready to move heaven and earth to 
save his daughter from becoming the prey of a reck- 
less foreign adventurer — a man ^^ with the morals 
and education of a pirate ^^ ? It was perhaps natural 
that an early marriage should suggest itself to him 
as the best means of saving her, and if he had read 
Maude^s temperament correctly he was probably in 
the right. 

In both narratives there remained the difficult 
question of identity — which was which of the two 
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sisters. This puzzled me. I could not bring my- 
self to look upon either party as deceived or de- 
ceiver. I could not understand it. To attribute 
fraud to Mr. Langley here was of course to pro- 
nounce him in a word the blackest of villains. Six 
months^ intimacy with Maude led me to think her, 
with all her faults, quite incapable of deliberate 
deception. Yet I did not see how it was possible 
that either she or Mr. Langley should in this case 
assert a falsehood, believing it to be true. No 
amount of thinking brought me to a clearer view 
of the matter. I was obliged to put it aside and 
reserve my judgment. But it would not be put 
aside, and my judgment refused to reserve itself. 
The question was constantly thrusting itself before 
me, and I found myself constantly engaged in pass- 
ing opposite sentences. Unprofitable and harassing 
employment ! The two views presented by Mr. 
Langley^s letter seemed really to persecute me. I 
was quite glad to escape from the solitude of my 
room, and to divert, or rather, perhaps, to develop, 
my thoughts by a walk with Maude. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ANOTHER VIEW. 



'' Maude," said I, as we walked to the mill together, 
^'what was the name of your sister, I mean the 
sister who died in Italy ? " 

" I believe her real name was Gertrude," replied 
she, " but she was always called Lilia." 
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I looked my surprise. Maude explained. 

^^ My real name, you know, is Lucia, but I have 
always been called Maude, and I should hardly know 
myself under my real name. We have been hiding 
ever since I can remember anything, and we always 
went by feigned names/^ 

^^ But why by feigned names before you went to 
Italy?'' 

" Because my mother and my aunt were so afraid 
that Mr. Langley would trace us. They had re- 
course to all sorts of devices. I have been told that 
when we were at Buenos Ayres, and Gertrude and I 
were quite little, we were dressed like boys, and we 
passed for the children of my aunt Rossetti. But 
that is too far off for me to remember." 

^^ It seems strange that they should call you by 
an English name,'' observed I. 

^^ It was my aunt's name," she replied ; ^^ my aunt 
and my mother were English, though one married 
a Portuguese, and the other an Italian. I am glad 
that I have English blood in me. Miss Derwent." 

" Was it a great grief when your sister died?" I 
asked. 

•' Oh, think of it ! " she replied, clasping her 
hands together in her expressive way ; " don't speak 
of it ! Never once parted till then — and then — you 
know, you know ! — not even suffered to see her die 1" 

"Was she like you?" Be it noted that I felt 
myself hard of heart for persisting in this conversa- 
tion, yet I was so anxious to draw Maude out on the 
subject, that I could not make up my mind to desist. 

" They said we might pass for twins," answered 
she, looking on the ground ; " only she was prettier. 
She was like me all but the eyes, and when you 
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looked quite into her eyes you found out that they 
were — oh, so blue ! And she was much better than 
I am. She was always quite gentle." 

" And her father left her and took you away ?" 
said I, in a tone which sufficiently expressed how 
much it puzzled me that he should have done so. 

'' When he first came," she replied, " he claimed 
us both. He said we were both his children. He 
left her because she was too ill to be moved. Then 
afterwards, when he was trying to deceive me, he 
told me that she was not really his child, but that 
he had claimed her because he wanted to extricate 
us both from what he called misery and wickedness. 
Oh, what despair I was in while I believed I was 
really his daughter !" 

'^You believed it?" exclaimed I; "how could 
that be if it was not so ?" 

" I knew nothing," she said, " I never heard his 
name till the day on which he came to take us away 
from dear Monna Giulia, with whom we were so 
happy. I believe" (lowering her voice) " my mother 
had asked before she died that we were never to be 
told anything. We never asked questions — why 
should we ? we were happy and free, and we wanted 
to know no more. I think ray aunt would have 
told us, if it had depended on her. I look back, 
and am sure that she felt such anger about her 
sister's wrongs, that she would have wished to teach 
us to hate him. But she always did what her hus- 
band wished, and he had, oh I such a gentle, gene- 
rous heart ! There is only one other heart like it. I 
look back a long, long way, and remember my aunt 
one morning, flushed and angry, going to him with 
an open letter. I remember they read it together, 
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and she said, 'Those children ought to know — at 
least when they are older.* ' No, no/ he said — the 
words stayed with me though I did not understand 
them — ^ never put bitterness into a child^s or a 
woman's heart/ He saw me looking up from my 
play and listening, because I knew they were talking 
about us, and he called me to him and put his hand 
upon my head. ' Maude/ said he, ' don't you often ^ 
boast that Uncle Rossetti is a brave soldier V ' Yes,' 
cried I, 'and you are a brave soldier — everybody 
says so — don't say you are not ! ' 'I am,' he 
replied, smiling, ' and I like you to know it. I have 
been in thirteen battles, and I have eleven wounds — ' 
' Yes,' I interrupted him ; ' and you nearly died so 
many times, and there is that great scar on your 
forehead which I always kiss when I say good-night.' 
He lifted me on his knee, and placed my hand on the 
scar; 'There it is/ he said, 'the old friend ! Now 
I want you, all your life long, when you remember 
that scar and the others, and when you feel so proud 
that Uncle Rossetti was brave, to remember what 
Uncle Rossetti says to you now. And this is what 
he says to you — Keep your heart gentle ! ' " 

She stopped short. She had told this history in a 
low, murmuring voice, with eyes fixed and filling 
with tears, as if she saw before her the picture which 
memory was calling up. As she paused, she turned 
to me and added suddenly — 

" I know what you are thinking ! " 

" What do you suppose I am thinking ? " 

" You are wondering that, if I was so trained, I 

should have grown up so — so— -ww-gentle. But, 

indeed, I wasn't so while I was with them. I had 

always a violent temp6r; they knew that, and they 
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used to allow for it, and I think I should have con- 
quered it at last. But I have been driven mad since 
I was taken away from them. And then, too, you 
must remember, Uncle Rossetti was so little with us. 
It was only now and then I had those sweet lessons. 
And Aunt Maude was very different — I loved her, 
and she was good to me, but I never thought she 
was gentle. I think women sometimes grow fierce 
just because they are not able to act — it is so terrible 
to be helpless.^^ 

'' But if you believed yourself to be Mr. Langley^s 
daughter/^ said I, steadily pursuing the matter-of- 
fact line of my investigations through the bewildering 
play of light and colour in which her memories 
entangled it, " what caused you to think — to discover 
that you are not ? ^' 

" Marco told me,^' said she, looking down. 

The whole thing was clear to me now. This 
worthless adventurer had imposed upon her. All 
tallied with Mr. Langley's statements. After he 
had brought her away, this Marco had contrived for 
a time to establish a communication with her, and she, 
naturally enough, had accepted with unquestioning 
faith whatever he told her. She had been miserable, 
rebellious, violent. They had attempted to control 
her by manoeuvres and intrigues, having failed in the 
attempt to do so by direct authority. I pitied them 
all. I remembered my first sight of Maude ; I re- 
called her face and her attitude as she sat in the 
window while I was making acquaintance with her 
yoimger sister, and I thought how entirely they 
expressed the angry, helpless despair which she must 
have felt. I transferred her in fancy from that 
London drawing-room and those incessant restraints 
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to the back of a wild horse of the prairies, or to the 
shores of some Italian lake in the warm, transparent 
evening-time, with Marco by her side ; and I almost 
wondered that she had preserved her reason. But 
what hope was there for the future ? Little enough. 
Since I had heard her history my hopes had greatly 
diminished. She might be saved — in fact, she must 
be saved — from the utter ruin of an alliance with the 
reckless criminal who was pursuing her, and who, if 
he could be kept aloof for a little while, would pro- 
bably spare us any farther trouble by finishing his 
own career in some appropriate and satisfactory 
manner. But how was she to live the only life pos- 
sible for her, and be either good or happy in it ? 

There was only one course for me to pursue. I 
must try to win her confidence more fully and to 
wean her from the worship of her false god, and I 
must labour to bring about a better understanding 
between her father and herself. I thought that I would 
advise him to open his heart to her. It might pro- 
duce a great eflfect on her generous nature to be told 
the history of his early trials, and of her mother^s 
misconduct. Following out the first part of my 
scheme, I began to encourage her to talk to me about 
Marco, that I might put in here and there a qualify- 
ing or questioning word. It was much like throwing 
tiny pebbles into the ^^ arrowy Rh6ne^^ with the 
hope of stopping its course ! Maude was in a soft 
mood that morning ; the remembrances on which she 
had been dwelling had touched her; the indomit- 
able reserve was not indeed conquered, but it was 
asleep for a little while, and she did not resist my efforts 
to draw her into conversation on the one subject 
hitherto so carefully avoided. She spoke with deep 
K 2 
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blushes^ with averted face, with quickened breath, 
but still she spoke. 

•' Yes ; he was wounded when he was quite a boy, 
at Montevideo, and had to be left behind when his 
father went to Italy. He was three years recovering. 
I was a little child, and used to play about his room, 
and fancy that I was helping to nurse him. Then 
when he began to get out of doors, he was still not 
strong, and I used to lead him about — and then he 
grew quite strong, and he used to play with me and 
teach me. Do you know how he was wounded? 
Then Til teU you.^^ 

She stopped a moment and then went on again, 
with heightened colour and heaving breast. 

^^ They had made a sally, and they were returning, 
when he looked back and saw one of his comrades — 
a boy as young as himself — who had fallen by the 
way, shot through the leg. He did not hesitate a 
moment j he ran back ta fetch him, under the 
enemy's fire, almost into his lines. He brought the 
poor boy in on his back, and then dropped. They 
thought he was dead.^^ 

^* Did he tell you that story himself? '^ asked I. 

^' He ! " cried she, turning to me in boundless 
astonishment. " He would never speak of anything 
he did himself ! All the Italian legion knew it and 
talked of it!'' 

My next attempt was not more successful. 

" I suppose," said I, ^^ Marco grew up with as few 
advantages as yourself. I suppose he had no educa- 
tion.'' 

'^Oh 1 " she exclaimed, ^^ he was not like me; his 
father taught him, and he loved study. He knew 
mathematics and languages, and a great deal more 
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He used to teach me a little sometimes. Ah !" (coming 
dose to my side) '^ how I wish you knew him ! I can- 
not show you what he is — so gentle, so noble, and 
with no faults ! Going from him to them was like 
going out of the pure fresh air of the mountains into 
a Loudon theatre to breathe gas and smoke. You do 
not know what it makes of a man to live the life he 
lived, having no self in it, but always working and 
always ready to die for his country and his people. 
Patriots are always gentle/^ 

She said the last words with a quiet air of decision 
as if she were acquainting me with a fact in natural his- 
tory. I had not taken much by my motion, certainly. 
We had reached Clytha, and I was glad to sit down 
and rest at the mill. I was tired, and for the first 
time in my life I felt a little faint. Maude was 
eager in her care of me, and tried almost to force the 
people of the house to acknowledge that they had a 
pony or a donkey which would carry me home. 
The bustle attendant upon my slight indisposition 
put the thought of the question I had come to ask 
out of my head for the moment, but before I went 
away I remembered it. 

*• Have you any lodgers, Mrs. Prichard ? '* asked I. 
'' Lodgers, ma'am ? No surely — did you hear I 
had ? '' was her surprised answer. 

''No; but I saw a lad in the valley the other 
evening, who seemed to be out on a fishing or shoot- 
ing excursion, and I was wondering where he could 
lodge.'' 

" Likely, ma'am, he's with Colonel Seyton's new 
gamekeeper. I know there's a young boy with him, 
and a saucy tongue he has. Well, it's a wonder to 
me how they spends their whole day in killing live 
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things for fun, and then goes home at night and 
thinks themselves Christians/^ 

'* It's nature/' said I, smiling. 

'^ Men's nature, it is," she answered ; ^^ women 'ud 
scorn it. There's that old Gwythyr — I ask your 
pardon for making an example of him, since he 
belongs to you, but an example he is — he's never 
comfortable except when he's putting something to 
death, or tellin' how he did it. That's the way with 
sportsmen ; when they can't kill, they likes to talk 
about killin'. And yet, if you was to even them to 
butchers, they'd think you was insultin' 'em ! " 

" Well — there is a little difference — " 

'^ Much the difference that there is between sol- 
diers and murderers," interrupted she; *'the first 
does it for duty, and for eamin' of their livelihood, 
and the last does it because they likes it." 

A shout of laughter responded to this sentiment, 
and the face of my friend, the young fisherman, was 
thrust in at the window. 

^' Bravo ! — that's right — say it again ! " cried he. 

'^ If I was to say it twenty times a day it wouldn't 
be no use to you, nor no comfort to me, 'cep'n' 
the minute's relief," retorted she. ^^Wastin' good 
words on such as you is like wastin' pence on a 
downright pauper — they just goes as they comes, 
and he comes to the work'us in spite of 'em." 

The person addressed — I am still without a name 
for him — walked into the room while she was speak- 
ing, and deliberately seated himself in the middle of 
the floor. Mrs. Prichard — who was the only in- 
habitant of the valley sufficiently civilised to speak 
English — was a thoroughly good-hearted woman. 
Her ruling passion was a love of animals ; and the 
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tribe of halt, blind, and sickly which she had 
assembled around her and taught gradually to live 
together in harmony, might really have constituted 
a ^^ happy family/^ There was a blind raven, and a 
lame partridge (saved with difficulty from Colonel 
Seyton and his dogs), a hedgehog, a squirrel, several 
worn-out dogs, and cats without number. Two of 
the latter animals, who had been reposing before the 
fire in profound peace and comfort, undisturbed by 
our presence, gathered themselves up on the entrance 
of the new comer, and after regarding him with that 
expression of unearthly malevolence proper to the 
eyes of cats, set up their backs, uttered several pro- 
longed miauls which sounded as if the whole of their 
internal machinery was coming to pieces, and sneaked 
off into corners, disdaining their enemy^s attempts to 
coax them into a temporary truce. 

'^ Look at that, now ! ^^ cried Mrs. Prichard^ con- 
templating her cats with sincere admiration.. ^* Did 
you ever see such knowledge? And afteu- that, 
people ^11 venture to say man^s the cleverest of crea- 
tures ! Why, any fool can take a man in, by getting 
up early and speaking a little soft — ^but Solomon 
his-self couldn't take in a cat ! They knows — they 
knows ; you may coax 'em till you're half-choked, 
but you^ll not get so much as a smile out of 'em.^' 

'^It's only your cats that are so hard-hearted," 
replied the boy; ^^I believe you don't give them 
enough to eat, and that spoils their tempers ! " 

'' Not enough to eat ! " cried she, in shrill amaze- 
ment; '^you may live to be thankful for their 
leavin's ! Why, them cats thinks they're the head 
of all things. Not another beast in the house gets 
drop or bit till they are satisfied — they'll be sittin' 
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down to table afore me, who's better than a mother 
to 'em, next, I do believe/' 

''You should teach them better manners, Mrs. 
Prichard," said her tormentor ; '' you're letting them 
grow up round you like so many bears, and, take my 
word for it, they'll wring your maternal heart some 
day." 

" A fine authority you are upon manners ! " re- 
torted she ; '' sitting down in the presence of ladies 
with your hat on. Talk of cats I Even the hedge- 
hog 'ud be above that ! " 

He sprang to his feet, and for the first time became 
aware of our presence. Apologies ensued, and were 
followed on his part by such a very prompt and 
determined attempt to improve his acquaintance with 
Maude, that I was bound to cut it short at once. 
Though still feeling languid and tired, I insisted 
upon taking leave of Mrs. Prichard and setting off for 
Pare Rhaiader without delay. I could not, however, 
prevent our young friend from escorting us, but I 
made myself so conspicuously ungracious that he was 
disheartened, and wished us good-bye at the end of 
the first mile. 



CHAPTER XV. 

COMB. 



What a night I passed ! I believed that Mrs. 
Prichard's menagerie was transferred to my bed- 
room, and that it was necessary for me to lie in one 
fixed and particularly uncomfortable position, in 
order to secure myself from having my eyes picked 
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out by the partridge. I thought that the young 
stranger was sitting at the foot of my bed, fishing, 
and that every time he threw his line I was in 
danger of being hooked. I saw Gwythyr busily 
employed in tuning a piano, till he was interrupted 
by Mr. Langley, who addressed me with the utmost 
indignation, and inquired how I dared to tolerate 
such a proceeding in the house with Maude. " Do 
you not know,^^ he asked furiously, '^ that Gwythyr 
is nothing better than an Italian patriot after all V' 
Over and over again I repeated to myself the words, 
^^ nothing better than an Italian patriot,^^ till at 
last I became dimly conscious that I was saying 
them aloud, and that Maude was stooping over me 
with a startled face. Daylight came, and I knew 
that I had had a sharp attack of fever in the night ; 
I was exhausted and my limbs ached, but my head 
was clear, and I hoped that the worst was over. 
Of course I did not attempt to get up ; indeed, I 
felt sick and giddy if I only lifted my head from 
the pillow. I managed, ' however, to read and un- 
derstand my letters when the post-bag arrived. It 
contained, as I expected, a letter from Mrs. Langley 
to me, but I was a little surprised when I foimd in 
the envelope that same suspicious-looking foreign 
epistle which I had sent up for inspection,*and which 
was now returned to me. These were the instruc- 
tions conveyed to me in Mrs. Langley^s minute 
sloping characters, with the longest tails and heads 
that ever were attached to human hand- writing : — 

'' Dear Miss Derwent, 

" In Mr. Langley's absence, I avail myself 
of the opportunity of your kind letter by informing 
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you that you are perfectly at liberty to prosecute 
your acquaintance with Colonel and Mrs. Seyton, 
who are in every way desirable associates in birth 
and position : and the difficulties being happily at 
an end concerning Miss Langley — at least as far as 
regards external temptations, as you will perceive 
by the enclosed letter — I doubt not that you will 
be so kind as to transfer this letter to Miss Lang- 
ley, and I hope that she will bear it in a right 
spirit; no greater comfort I am sure can be de- 
rived for her than she will enjoy from your presence 
and sympathy in her trial. Mr. Langley will, I 
am sure, communicate with you very shortly, with 
much pleasure in the new arrangements, and will 
probably result in your returning with Miss Langley 
to the bosom of her family at an earlier period than 
we agreed upon, from not anticipating what has 
occurred. My daughter Bertha unites in all that 
is kind; and hoping that you have escaped colds 
this severe] weather, with our love to Maude, 
believe me very sincerely yours, 

^^ Agatha Langley.^' 

I could not help thinking as I finished this docu- 
ment that there was something in common between 
Mrs. Langley and the refined Irvine, and the idea 
recurred which had often crossed my mind of late, 
that Maude had certainly not fallen into good hands. 
I turned with interest to the enclosure. I felt that 
I ought not to read it before giving it to Maude, 
but the terms in which it was mentioned in Mrs. 
Langley^s letter irresistibly impelled me to do so. 
If this poor girl, for whom I now felt a degree of 
interest, pity, and affection, which I can scarcely 
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describe, was to receive some great shock, to en- 
dure some severe trial, as Mrs. Langley^s words 
seemed to imply, it was important that I should 
know what she was about to sufiFer. She might 
shut herself up again in that armour of reserve 
which had so long resisted me and so slowly given 
way; she might relapse into a hopelessly morbid 
state of feeling. I thought that I had now con- 
siderable influence over her, and I could not feel 
that I should be justified in depriving myself of the 
chance of consoling and supporting her in her 
trouble, and perhaps guiding her sorrow into a 
healthy channel. So I read the note — ^not without 
scruples of conscience — yet convinced that on the 
whole I was doing right. It was very brief: — 

" I am to go, diletta mia, as I told you. Addio, 
addio ! perhaps not to meet again, certainly not 
for a year. I do not know if I can write ; I am 
afraid not. I can only say addio ! Do not forget 
me. Sometimes think of that last happy evening 
in the little alcove by the river; do you remember 
what happened at five o^clock ? I shall never forget 
it. ".Yours till death, 

" Marco.'^ 

I was spared any long hesitation as to the best 
mode of breaking this farewell to Maude. She 
came to my bedside just as I finished reading 
it, and asked anxiously whether her letter had been 
sent back to her. 

" Oh, yes, I see it has ! it is in your hand. 
Give it me, give it me ! donH make me wait. Oh ! 
friend, was it right in you to read it first ? '^ 

Such an accent of reproach in these last words, as 
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if she had expected better things of me ! '' Dear 
Maude/* said I^ still withholding it, '^I had no 
right, I confess; but forgive me; I only read it 
because I knew it was to give you pain, and I want 
to help you to bear the pain if I can." 

"No pain comes for me from that hand,*^ an- 
swered she, taking the letter from me and kissing 
the words before she read them. I watched her in 
the greatest anxiety, but her face was impenetrable. 
I, at least, could read nothing in it but eagerness to 
comprehend. She did not give me much oppor- 
tunity for studying her countenance. She thrust 
the paper into her bosom as soon as she had read it, 
and ran out of the room. In a quarter of an hour 
she returned, kissed me, said hurriedly, " Don't let 
us talk about it, please," and proposed to read to 
me. I thought it best to follow her lead in the 
first instance. If I should perceive that she was 
putting too violent a constraint upon herself, I could 
easily break it down. It is my principle to allow 
those who are in sorrow to choose their own mode of 
bearing it as freely as possible. If people have a 
right to anything in this world, surely they have a 
right to the exercise of undisturbed dominion over 
their own griefs. 

So I set myself to watch Maude as closely as my 
aching head permitted ; not opposing her, but 
resolving to try to lead her gently into another path 
if she seemed to be going wrong. But never was a 
woman more thoroughly baffled than I during that 
weary day. She nursed me with the most endearing 
tenderness, scarcely leaving me for a moment; 
devising a thousand plans for my amusement or 
relief, trying to tempt me with delicacies of food. 
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which I obstinately rejected ; or of drink, which I 
eagerly welcomed ; and, above all, showing to me in 
every look, tone, and gesture, that quick instinct of 
sympathy which I have mentioned as one of her 
^ts, and which makes every service a delight to 
those who receive as well as to those who pay it. 
But whether she read, or spoke, or was silent; 
whether she sat beside me, or moved away from me; 
in all the details of her attendance upon me, in 
every occupation, in every attitude, her downcast 
eyes seemed to me to be dancing with suppressed 
delight, her lips to be restraining or concealing a 
smile. I almost fancied that my own feverishness 
deceived me, and that I was imagining what I did 
not see. I raised myself on my elbow to look at 
her, but she turned away her face. Not once did 
she meet my eyes fully and fairly. She seemed 
restless, but evidently controlled herself, lest she 
should disturb me. Two or three times she came to 
my bedside suddenly, as if she were about to speak, 
and, in the very act of unclosing her lips, impressed 
me irresistibly with the idea that she was not saying 
that which she had come to say, but something else 
substituted for it at the moment ; and always there 
was that subdued brightness in her face — that strange, 
mysterious expression. More and more I became con- 
vinced, as the day passed on, that it was not painful 
excitement, that it was not strenuous effort; but 
that it was, as I had thought before, when the letter 
first arrived — hope — intense, expectant, confident 
hope. I told myself that I was not fully in posses- 
sion of my faculties of observation; that I was 
deceiving and bewildering myself; but in vain. The 
conviction forced itself upon me with increasing 
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strengtli^ that she was not sufferings and that some- 
thing, T could not guess what, was about to happen. 

As twilight fell she left me for a few minutes, 
saying something about tea which I did not perfectly 
hear. She came back with her hat and shawl on, 
stopped for one second at the foot of my bed, did 
not look at me, but said rapidly, " Forgive me ; I 
canH deceive you while you are ill ; I am going to 
him now ; '' and ran out of the room with the speed 
of a chased hare before I had time to gather the 
meaning of her words. 

I was ready to faint. What could I do ? Where 
was she gone? I stretched my hand towards the 
bell, but it was beyond my reach. I tried to 
control my emotion, mental and bodily, and to get 
mastery over myself; not to tremble, not to gasp for 
breath, not to let my head throb and swim in this 
distracting manner; but to be calm, to understand 
what had happened, and what must now be done. 
The clock struck five. What was it that I had heard 
about five o^ clock this very day ? It came upon me 
then. Five o'clock was the hour named in Marco's 
note; the hour of their last meeting, to be remem- 
bered for ever. It was a ruse preconcerted with 
Maude, and understood by her. Five o'clock, and 
the little alcove by the river side ! I knew that 
little alcove well. Maude and I often sat there. It 
was a most secluded place; not visible from any 
part of our own grounds, though it might be seen 
from the other side of the river. It was down 
among the rocks, approachable only by a steep 
winding path, partly cut into steps, which descended 
from the garden to the river's edge, and after pro- 
ceeding for two or three himdred yards, almost on a 
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level with the water, suddenly mounted again and 
brought you to the entrance of a little nest some 
twenty feet higher up, arched and guarded by 
natural blocks of stone, wreathed with moss and 
ivy, and ha^dng just standing ground enough in 
front of it to allow you to enter without inconveni- 
ence. The view from the seat within was a lovely 
vignette of rock, wood, and water, backed by the 
precipitous rise of the opposite hill. I saw the 
place before me, and felt, with a sinking of the heart, 
that they were there together, at this very moment. 
I gathered up my quivering limbs, and with difficulty 
got out of bed ; but when I was about to ring, I 
checked myself. Could I loose Irvine upon them ? 
Could I expose and disgrace Maude, and undo in a 
moment the work and the hope of six months ? No, 
it was impossible. If I had strength enough to 
leave my bed, I had, or I must compel myself to 
have, strength to do more. It was my post, my 
charge, my duty, to protect Maude, and I must 
neither abandon it nor delegate it to another. I 
must follow her myself. 

I began to dress as quickly as I could. Shall I 
ever forget the horrors of that toilette — the un- 
speakable weariness and painfulness of it ? I was in 
such a state of body that I could not move a finger 
without making my head swim : merely to stand or 
sit still was distressing to me in the extreme j looking 
steadily at any object brought a sense of torment to 
me. The successive efforts which I had to make in 
order to collect and put on my clothes seemed more 
than I could bear. Several times I sat or sank down 
upon the ground with a feeling that I could do no 
more^ and then lashed myself into action again by 
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the thought of what I must do. Once I longed so 
intensely to get back into bed and plunge my head 
into the pillow, that I really thought the longing 
would conquer me. Somehow, nevertheless — and 
with extraordinary quickness too — I did succeed in 
dressing myself; and by the time the operation was 
over, strong excitement had overpowered physical 
distress and languor, and though my head throbbed 
violently, and my limbs were unsteady, I was able to 
support myself, and I walked down stairs, with suf- 
fering, certainly, but with very little difficulty. 

I was afraid of awakening suspicion in the servants, 
so I determined to go through the drawing-room into 
the garden — if I had gone out at the house-door I 
must have passed the windows of their sitting-room, 
where they were probably all assembling for tea at 
that moment. The drawing-room door stood half- 
open. I looked cautiously in, and saw the house- 
maid sweeping up the ashes on the hearth and 
putting candles ready to be lighted on the table, 
before she went away to her companions. She looked 
towards the windows, as if doubting whether she 
should close shutters and draw curtains at once, but 
there was still that pleasant half-light from the sky 
which we were in the habit of enjoying to the last, so 
she merely gave a few finishing touches to the chairs 
and table-ornaments, and came out of the room 
humming a low song to herself. I drew back into 
the darkest corner of the hall, where there were some 
cloaks hanging up, and happily escaped observation 
as she passed. This momentary pause reminded me 
that I was hardly enough wrapped up to encounter 
the evening air, so as soon as the door of the servants' 
parlour was fairly closed behind her, I took down a 
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cloak, and covered myself with it as warmly as I 
could. Then I went quickly through the drawing- 
room, opened the window — hardly thinking of my 
own physical condition till the difficulty which I 
found in undoing the bolt reminded me how unsteady 
my hands were — and stepped out upon the lawn, 
feeling the grass cold against my feet, though the 
freshness of the perfectly motionless air upon my 
face seemed rather to revive than to chill me. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

MET. 



I HAVE already described the position of Pare 
Ehaiader house. It stood on a natural terrace, 
which was laid out in lawn and flower beds, and 
from the edge of which the ground everywhere sank 
abruptly till it reached the banks of the river. 
Rocks and woods covered the sides of this precipi- 
tous slope. The entrance to the path which I was 
now going to descend lay so far to the right of the 
drawing-room front, that, as the valley curved 
round the elevation on which the house stood, this 
entrance was not visible from the windows them- 
selves. The path was among rocks, and, as I said 
before, was very steep and partly cut into steps. 
The woods of Pare Rhaiader lay to the left, where 
the valley widened ; the first descent into them was 
also very steep, and many blocks and miniature pre- 
cipices of moss-grown rock were to be found among 
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the steins of the trees ; there was but little under- 
growth, and though the woodland paths had been 
much neglected, the ground was, from its natural 
arrangement, capable of being traversed in almost 
every direction. 

When I had advanced far enough across the lawn 
to see the opening among the rocks for which I was 
making, I .came to a sudden pause. I was abso- 
lutely certain ithat I saw a figure move across the 
entrance to the path ; I saw it only for a moment, 
but there was quite light enough to make me sure 
that I had seen it, and I scudded away in an oppo- 
site direction, fearing to be discovered myself, and 
resolving in a moment upon a change of tactics. 
One of two things was clear to me; either Gvythyr 
was on the watch, or Maude and her lover had 
provided themselves with a sentinel. Whether friend 
or foe was in the path I was equally determined not 
to meet him. My anxiety to shield Maude from 
exposure was almost as strong as my determination 
to do my own duty by her, and prevent or recall 
her from any failure in hers. I felt sure that I 
could make my way through the woods and get 
into the path at a lower point. I ran round the 
house towards the left as fast as I could, till I was 
far enough to be able to ^ross the open ground 
unseen. I effected the crossing, keeping my face 
turned towards the path, and ascertaining that its 
entrance was not to be seen from any part of the 
ground which I now traversed. Once over the edge 
of the platform and within the belt of trees, I kept 
as close to the outskirts of the wood as possible, 
till I had reached the nearest point to the path 
which I thought safe. Then I turned and struck 
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downwards through the trees, keeping well to the 
right, and calculating that I should come out among 
the rocks about half-way down the descent, where 
more than one turning would separate me effectually 
from the top of the path. The wood was darker 
than I expected, but the way was not diflScult, and 
I supported myself by the stems of the trees. Two 
or three times I had to diverge a little in order to 
avoid a clump of brushwood or a mass of stone, but 
I kept the general direction of my steps steadily 
before my mind, and made up for the ground which 
I was compelled to lose as quickly as possible. I 
found that there was a slight error in my calcula- 
tions, and when I got fairly out among the rocks, 
I was much nearer the river^s edge than I intended 
to be, and so much in proportion farther off from 
the path. This signified little, as I had now light 
to guide me. I made my way along the banks, 
stopping occasionally to take breath, but on the 
whole losing very little time. Strange to say, I 
had almost lost the sense of bodily distress which 
impeded me so greatly at first; anxiety and rapid 
exercise had fairly conquered it. The alcove faced 
the west, so that when I reached the foot of the 
ascent which led up to it my way was bright with 
the glow which a recent sunset had left. As I 
came out of the deep shadow of the winding valley, 
it seemed to me that I was stepping into another 
world — a world of warmth, joy, and beauty, which 
I must not linger to enjoy. And the picture which 
I saw for one moment when I had climbed the path 
and stood on the little platform before the alcove — 
for one moment only, before my presence destroyed 
it — accorded well with the scene. 
L 2 
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There they were — the lovers ! I had followed so 
quickly that they could not have been many minutes 
together, but a lifetime of union was in their eyes. 
She was close to his heart, his arm being clasped 
about her; at the moment of my arrival she was 
bending down her face, and kissing his hand with a 
gesture half passionate, half playful. I dared not stay 
to contemplate the tenderness with which he looked 
down upon her. But in that instant I received, 
without the power of resisting it, a sense of the 
strength of the bond between them, and the intensity 
of their happiness in each other, which nothing could 
afterwards destroy. I could not help seeing, too, 
that he was a line, noble -Luking man; his dark face 
was doubtless capable of expressing other passions 
less tender and less pure than that which now filled 
it, but at the moment it was as beautiful as hers. 
When they saw me they started asunder, but this 
was her movement only ; he immediately drew her 
back to him, with a flash of the eyes which looked a 
little dangerous. 

" Maude, you must come with me directly,'' said 
I, panting for breath, as I leaned against the rocky 
side of the alcove ; '^ you must, indeed.'' 

'^ But I don't think she will," answered Marco, 
quietly, letting go his grasp, and putting her gently 
from him. " See ! " She went back to him like a 
child to its mother. 

^^ Oh ! Maude, my love ! " I pleaded ; ^' you 
know this is so wrong. How can you bear to 
treat me in this manner ? I might have sent the 
others to bring you home, but I could not bear to 
distress and expose you. Will you not come with 
me?" 
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There was conscious powerlessness in my accent 
of entreaty, for the silent Maude only looked up 
into her lover^s face while I spoke to her, and I felt 
that I was nothing in the balance. She simply 
waited to know what he would do or say. 

" Indeed, dear lady/^ said he, very gently, ^^ it 
would have been better to send the others ; it would 
have made no difference to me, and it would have 
saved you trouble and fatigue. You seem so tired j 
wont you rest ? " 

He made room for me on the seat as he spoke, 
with a grave courtesy that was almost comic. I 
sank down, for I really could not stand. My nervous 
agitation took the form of anger, and I addressed 
Maude vehemently : — 

"Have you no shame — no principle? Is this 
modest? is it — ?" 

" Hush ! '^ interrupted Marco, softly laying his 
hand upon my mouth, with another flash of his 
remarkable eyes; "she is not to be spoken to in 
that manner .^^ 

His voice was very low,^ and his manner very 
quiet, but I felt completely subdued. 

" She is very kind and good, Marco,^^ murmured 
Maude; "she means it all for kindness — I love 
her.^' 

" Ah ! '' said he, in a deeper tone, and looking at 
me as if the words ennobled me at once in his eyes. 
"Listen, then. You think it kind and good to 
separate us. Some one has deceived you, and made 
you believe it to be your duty. Well, I wont argue ; 
but I just tell you that you can't do it. No one 
can do it. It is impossible, because we are one. 
Do you not see that she is mine, and that I have 
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her, and how can you fancy for a moment that I 
will let her go ? '^ 

I gathered breath and courage to answer him. 
'^I donH know you/' said I, "and I cannot tell 
what your views of duty are. Perhaps I shall appeal 
to you wrongly ; but I must do what I can. Maude 
is not yours — she is her father's, and her father has 
given me charge of her. I am responsible for her 
to him. You are forcing me to fail in my duty. 
You don't know the misery you are causing. Oh, 
Maude ! wont you have pity on me, if you have 
none on yourself? " 

She turned her face to me for one moment, with a 
soft look in her eyes. " I am so sorry for you," she 
said, but she said it as if she saw no possible way of 
helping me. 

" And I am sorry for you, too," added he, as if he 
could not but sympathise in any feeling of hers ; 
" but now you must hear what my duty is. Will 
you say what it is, Lucia ? " (When he spoke to her 
every syllable seemed a caress.) "No? Then I 
must. My duty is to Aer," and he put his arm a 
little farther round her as he spoke, as if to shelter 
her from the world. " It is to take care of her ; to 
protect her j to belong to her ; to keep her ; to serve 
her." At every pause he looked down upon her, 
and seemed to wait for her sanction. Perhaps he 
read it in her face, for he went on, though she did 
not say a word. He spoke with the greatest possible 
softness and tenderness, and seemed to be talking to 
her, not to me. " Nobody has such a right to her 
as I have. I am of no use in the world, except to 
make her happy. Wont you say so, Lucia ? Is it 
not true?" 
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^' Those last words were not true/^ whispered she, 
hiding her face ; " I am too proud of you- to let you 
say that/^ 

He smiled, and then looked at me again, and 
went on, changing suddenly to a tone of supplica- 
tion. " She says you are good and kind ta her, and 
that she loves you. Do not be cruel to her now. 
Ask yourself — was she happy? was she kindly 
treated? did they understand her? did they do 
well by her ? What did you think of her when she 
came to you ? What was she ? Was she not sad — 
troubled — forsaken — almost driven mad ? Remember 
her face I What did you read in it ? Look at her 
now ! She is so safe — so happy ! If she loves you, 
I am sure you love her. Look at her ; don^t take 
her away from me ! '' 

He poured out his entreaties with such passion 
that they seemed all to be uttered in a breath. I 
was helpless and ashamed before him. 

^^Will you promise,^^ stammered I, '^not to try 
to see her again till I have written to her father ? ^^ 

^^Why ia the world should I promise that?^^ 
asked he, composedly. And when 1 came ta think 
of it, I could not tell why he should. 

"But what da you intend to do?" inquired I, 
feeling in my blank bewilderment that it could not 
rest here; "you must have some object and some 
purpose. You cannot take her away before my 
eyes." (While I said these words, I felt inwardly 
that he could if he liked.) " You have led her into 
deception and rebellion ; what do you expect to gain 
by it?" 

" Not deception," said Maude, reproachfully ; " I 
told you I was going." 
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Marco half laughed. '^ I know you told her/^ said 
he, with an accent that showed plainly enough how 
much he wished that she had been less explicit. 

^^ Of what use was it to tell me if I am to have no 
influence with you ? ^^ replied I, addressing Maude. 

'' Of no use at all," answered Marco ; ^^ she could 
not help it, because she is too good for this world — 
but it was assuredly of no use. I cannot sufier you 
to make any use of your knowledge. If you will 
promise to keep this meeting secret she shall go 
back with you; if you refuse to promise I must 
take her away with me.'' 

Maude looked at me with a strange expression. 
I think she wished me to refuse. 

" I cannot promise/' said I, faintly. 

^^ Then you must take the consequences ! " and 
he was moving away while he spoke. AH the terrible 
possibilities to which I might be exposing Maude 
rushed into my mind. I had no knowledge of him. 
I had no right to have any faith in him merely 
because he looked well when he was making love. 
I must keep her at all hazards. 

^' Stop ! stop ! " I cried, pursuing them ; *' I 
promise anything." 

He stopped instantly. " You give me your word 
that you will not reveal the fact of this meeting ? " 

*' I give you my word of honour." 

" So/' said he, *^ it is enough. If it is found out in 
any other manner I give you free leave to speak, that 
you may be a witness against any possible calumnies. 
And now I will tell you my object and my purpose, 
for you are quite right in supposing that I have 
both. I mean to support, and help, and comfort 
this — " he paused, looked down upon Maude, and 
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smoothed her hair with his hand, "this child of 
mine, till the day when I can really take her away. 
I do this as secretly and carefully as I can, and we 
have great self-control, and we bear long separations, 
but sometimes we miist meet and speak, or we could 
not live through the time. In less than two years 
she will be of age, and then I can take her ; I shall 
not take her sooner unless I am forced (you might 
have forced me to it just now), because I want to do 
it openly, and because all is not yet ready. But, 
meantime, I watch her and guard her, and though 
she suffers '^ (I cannot describe the tone of anguish 
in which he uttered the words " she suffers ^^), " no 
harm shall befall her, and nothing shall part her 
from me in the end. And now, amor mio, you must 
go back and bear it a little longer/^ 

" Oh, I can bear it very well now ! " said she, 
trying to force a smile. 

" And you, who love her, continued he, stretching 
out his hand towards me, " at least, she says so — do 
you take care of her for me ; be tender with her ; 
try to save her from pain ; stay with her ; don^t let 
them send you away from her. Let me know that 
she has some one to be kind to her; they grieve her, 
they wound her, they torment her ; ah ! me lo 
pagheranno ! '' 

I was right in thinking that his face was capable 
of expressing the fiercer passions. 

It would be vain to attempt to describe the utter 
confusion and dismay of my thoughts. When I 
followed Maude the idea that it could be possible for 
me to interrupt the interview of the lovers without 
breaking it off had never entered my mind.. I ex- 
pected that they would have been confounded when 
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they saw me, and that I should have carried Maude 
away with me in a moment. And here I was, bound 
by a promise to conceal the interview; admitted, 
as it were, into their confidence, and receiving a 
solemn charge to preserve my pupil for the very person 
from whom it was my particular business to defend 
her. I felt like one who pursues a mountain path 
in the firm conviction that it is leading him home, 
but who suddenly finds that it has conducted him to 
the very verge of a great precipice. There he 
stands, helpless — before him Ib blank space — he has 
nothing to do but to stand still or to retreat. That 
I must have made some great blunder I was sure, 
but I did not see at the moment how to repair it. I 
felt guilty on all sides ; and, strange to say, I felt 
guiltiest when the idea occurred to me that it would 
of course be my duty to telegraph for Mr. Langley, 
and that I had bound myself by no promise not to 
do that. I almost felt as if I ought to announce my 
intention ! 

"While this disturbance of thought and feeling was 
surging within me Maude and Marco were whispering 
together. I contemplated this proceeding with a vague 
sense that I ought to prevent it, and that I could 
not. I became more and more distressed, less and 
less mistress of myself; I began to doubt the reality 
of what I saw ; I shut my eyes, opened them again, 
and thought that the scene around me must be a 
dream and a deception. Was it really late evening 
by the river side, and was I here, helpless, watching 
those two, and had I left a sick-bed and crept 
through the darkening woods only for this ? Who 
was this man, with a bad brilliant face and an in- 
exorable will, come to torment me and to destroy 
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Maude ? Was he not a villain " with the morals 
and education of a pirate " ? Were we not here in 
his power — ^no one to help us — and night drawing 
on ? Was he going to murder us ? I uttered a sort 
of cry, and burst into a passion of hysterical weeping, 
which relieved me for the moment, and, I believe, 
saved me from a fit of delirium. 

They were instantly at my side. My recollection 
of what followed is imperfect ; I remember Maude 
taking my head upon her breast and soothing me, 
and I hear the self-reproachful accents in which she 
said, " Oh, she is ill ! she is ill ! I knew she was ill, 
and we forgot it, and perhaps we have killed her ! " 
I remember Marco disappearing for a moment and 
returning with water. I see, with curious accuracy 
of recollection, the little leathern cup in which he 
brought it, and I remember the pleasant shock upon 
my face. I see his look of inexpressible trouble, and 
I remember the thought which passed through my 
mind, " If I had cried sooner, perhaps I should have 
conquered him." Then a new face came upon the 
scene j there was a low call or a whistle, and Marco 
and another were carrying me up to the house. And 
the other was no stranger — it was my friend the 
saucy fisherman. He seemed to belong altogether 
to Marco, and to do whatever he was bidden — he was 
very much puzzled by seeing me, and very sorry for 
me — but he asked no questions, and an odd sense 
came upon me that he, and Maude, and I were all 
Marco^s property; to be disposed of at his plea- 
sure, and with no wills of our own in his presence. 
They carried me very quickly and tenderly, and I 
know that Marco begged ray pardon, in a low, kind 
voice, and that he whispered certain eflfectual con- 
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solations to Maude as she walked beside him. When 
we reached the house -door I felt desperate in my 
helplessness. I thought complete exposure was at 
hand. Even in my bewildered state I was conscious 
of extreme surprise and almost of amusement, when 
that imperturbable boy (I heard Marco call him 
Giuseppe) rang loudly at the door bell and began 
shouting for Gwythyr and Irvine by their names as 
if he was their master. 

" The greatest piece of luck in the world ! ^^ cried 
he, as the startled servants came trooping into the 
hall j ^^ Jervis and I were making a short cut home 
through the grounds, when we came upon the ladies 
just after Miss Derwent had been taken ill and fainted. 
I donH know how they could have got home without 
us. Here, show us the way, will you? and donH look 
as if you were going to faint for company — we'll 
carry her up-stairs. Now, Jervis, don't be awkward, 
that's a good fellow— don't swing the lady about as 
if she was a game-bag — there — gently — that will do ! " 

While we went up-stairs, the maids carrying 
candles and hastening on to get my bed ready, 
Giuseppe proceeded — 

^' I say, my dear " (this was in an undertone to 
Irvine), "do your ladies often go out as late as 
this in the evening ? Because, do you know, I think 
they're after no good, and you'd better keep an eye 
upon them ! " 

^^ They do go very often, sir," replied Irvine, quite 
impressed by his off-hand manner, and evident 
superiority to his companion ; " I often remonstrate 
with them, sir, because they are far too alive to the 
beauties of nature. But Miss Derwent was indis- 
posed to-day, and I thought she was in bed." 
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^* There it is now ! '' cried Giuseppe. " She^s 
feverish, and I suppose she thought a breath of cool 
air and a look at the sunset would be good for her. 
But she^s caught a dreadful cold, and I advise you to 
get all the drugs you can think of ready for her before 
morning. And just tell your young lady not to be 
gadding about too much, for, to tell you the truth, 
I think the other was after her. Steady, Jervis ! ^' 

We were going in at the bed-room door just then. 

'^Ah!^' said Irvine, with sudden comprehension 
and ready confidence — there never was a lady^s- 
maid yet who would not let out her mistresses secrets 
to a handsome boy who coaxed her for them — " I've 
no doubts of it — poor lady. Where did you please 
to meet them, sir ? '^ 

" Just across the lawn, by the opening, where they 
could get a glimpse of the sunset,^' answered he, 
readily; '^they hadn't been out five minutes, but it 
was long enough to do for one of 'em. So — that's 
the way — let her down easy. Why, we should make 
no end of a lady's-maid of you in time, Jervis, if you 
had this pretty girl to put you in the way of learning 
your work ! Do you feel better, ma'am ? I think, 
my love, she's a little hysterical, and we'd better 
leave her to you. Come along, Jervis." 

He caught Marco by the arm, whispered some- 
thing to him in a coaxing, imploring manner, and 
drew him away. I fancy he was afraid of his betray- 
ing himself by trying to get a last word with Maude. 

" Who is Jervis ? " said I, feebly, to Irvine, as she 
arranged my pillows. 

^' Colonel Seyton's new gamekeeper, ma'am. And 
that's the young gentleman that is lodging in his 
cottage." 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

LOST. 

The illness which followed th6 adventure which I 
have just narrated was not nearly so severe as might 
have been expected. I could almost have fancied 
that excitement and exertion had worked off the 
fever that was in my blood, but I do not know, medi- 
cally, whether this is possible. Maude's attention 
was unremitting. She scarcely left my bedside for 
a moment. Whenever she did leave it, the torment- 
ing idea was present to my mind that she was pro- 
bably with Marco. For a few days my head was too 
weak, and my thoughts too much bewildered, to allow 
of my coming to a reasonable decision as to what I 
ought to do. There was just sufficient affection of 
the brain to make it extremely difficult and painful 
to me to speak intelligibly even when my thoughts 
were tolerably in order. I used to find that I had 
not said the thing that I intended to say — and when 
I tried to seize the idea or the word which I wanted, 
it slipped out of my grasp in the most provoking 
manner, though I knew that I had held it scarcely a 
moment before. On the first day of the doctor^s 
attendance, I begged him to telegraph for Mr. Lang- 
ley ; but when I tried to remember the address to 
which the telegram must be directed, I could not. 
No effort availed to recall it. I became much dis- 
tressed, and was quite aware through it all that my 
doctor was soothing me and putting me by as doctors 
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do, and this increased my excitement. I told him it 
was of the highest importance that the telegram 
should be sent without delay. 

^^ Yes, yes/' said he, in a horrid, coaxing voice, 
which I shudder to recollect, " we'll see to it. Don^t 
you think any more about it. There, there, there ! 
it will all come right.'' 

He was a short, punchy, red-faced man, whose 
outline closely resembled that of a highly-fed bull- 
finch. He always looked in a great heat. He was 
very much more familiar with me than if he had been 
my eldest brother. I hated him. No doubt my dis- 
gust showed itself in my manner, and strengthened 
his conviction that I was suffering from the excite- 
ment of fever, and scarcely in possession of my senses. 
He made a snatch at my pulse, and then patted my 
hand and put.it back again under the bed-clothes. 

" There, there, there, there ! '' said he, " that will 
do, that will do ]'' 

'^ But will you send the message ? '' 
" Yes, yes, yes, yes — oh, yes ! '' was his answer. 
^^ I can easily learn the address down-stairs. Down- 
stairs, you know — that's where they'll tell me all 
about it. Don't you be frightened — you're going on 
as nicely as possible. There, there, there, there ! " 

"I want the maid !" cried I, in a kind of despair, 
and making helpless demonstrations towards the bell 
which I could not reach. 

*^ She shall come to you, she shall come in a minute. 
Don't you be uneasy about anything j she shall come ; 
she's coming ; there, there, there ! " said he, ringing 
the bell, which was the only tolerable thing he did in 
the course of the interview. *^ Now, just you lie still 
and get well, that's what you've got to do; and don't be 
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worried about anything, and donH fret, and don^t 
think — that's what it is — don't think, don't think ; 
I'm going down-stairs, down-stairs, you know, to see 
about the little telegram for you ; just what you want, 
you know, everything will be done just as you wish. 
Good-bye, Goc;rf-bye ! there, there, there, Goorf-bye ! " 

And, to my infinite relief, he went and Irvine 
came. 

" Irvine," said I, " it is of great importance that 
Mr. Langley should be sent for, and I can't remem- 
ber his direction. Will you please go instantly and 
give the direction, written down, to Mr. Davis before 
he leaves the house, and tell him from yourself that 
it is of great importance that a telegram should be 
sent?" 

It is impossible to describe what it cost me to 
utter these words plainly and continuously. I really 
felt that it was my last eflFort; and when I had 
achieved it, I sank down among the pillows, and 
wished that the world would come to an end. 

"I will arrange it without delay, ma'am," an- 
swered Irvine, in a most satisfactory tone, as she left 
the room. 

I afterwards discovered that she went down to 
Mr. Davis and Maude, in the drawing-room, and 
honestly delivered my message. But the particular 
interpretation which both she and Mr. Davis put 
upon my anxiety about the telegram had not occurred 
to me. They thought that I believed myself to be 
in imminent danger. 

'^ No occasion, no occasion," said the little doctoF ; 
'^ she's nervous, she will be all right in a few days ; 
no occasion to put Mr. Langley to any inconvenience. 
I'll give the alarm if it should be necessary. Keep 
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her mind quiet, keep her mind quiet — there, there. 
Tell her the telegram is sent— don^t let her fidget 
about anything. Good-bye, good-hje — see her 
again to-morrow/' 

And Irvine, who had not the most elementary 
regard for truth as such, told me that the telegram 
was sent, and I believed her. 

When day followed on day, and Mr. Langley 
neither sent nor came, I was puzzled, but I cannot 
say that I was as much distressed as I ought to have 
been. I felt like a traitor to Maude, while she was 
besetting me with such tender care and anxiety^ and 
there was an impulse within me of satisfaction that 
my attempt had failed — an impulse contradicted as 
often as it arose, and arising as often as it was con- 
tradicted. 

During my illness. Colonel and Mrs. Seyton were 
constant in their attentions, and the two Mays 
became very intimate with Maude. Thus it hap- 
pened that they were with us on the first day of 
my convalescence. I was on the sofa in the draw- 
ing-room, feeling weak but well, and fully intending 
to have an explanation at the first convenient oppor- 
tunity with Maude. I had succeeded two days 
before in writing a few pencil lines to Mr. Langley, 
to inquire why he had not attended to the telegram. 
I thought it probable that he might arrive to- 
morrow, and I wanted to prepare Maude for the 
event as I best could. I looked at her now; she 
was unusually pale, and her eyes had that wistful 
pathetic expression which comes from watching and 
waking. My heart ached for her. 

" Maude," said I, " you must go for a walk. It 
is a lovely afternoon, and you have not gone beyond 

M 
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the garden for such a long time. You look as if 
you wanted reviving/' 

" Yics/' cried Mrs. Seyton; " and May and I will 
stay and take care of you ; wohH we. May ? Now 
don't look rebellious, Maude I Do you suppose we 
can't be responsible for Miss Derwent's safety and 
comfort for a single hour? Get away with you!'' 
And she shook her skirts laughingly at Maude, as 
if she were trying to drive a kitten out of the room. 

I knew that Maude might safely go .out alone, for 
I had heard Mrs. Seyton say that her husband and 
the " gamekeeper, and some boy Henry has picked 
up who's lodging with the gamekeeper, and who 
promises to be a first-rate shot, Henry says," were 
gone off across the hills for a long day's sport on a 
manor of Colonel Sey ton's, ten miles away. Maude 
seemed strangely disinclined to yield to our sugges- 
tions. She lingered about, and made objections 
till I felt quite provoked with her, secretly believing 
that it was her knowledge of this same shooting 
excursion which indisposed her for a walk, during 
which a meeting with her lover was impossible. 
But I thought that her disinclination was partly 
owing to the languor produced by want of exercise, 
and this made me the more determined to carry my 
point. Little May would have liked to go with her, 
but that would not have suited Mrs. Sey ton's ideas 
at all. With all her ease and freedom there was a 
curious shyness about her, and I believe that she 
would not have felt at all comfortable if she had 
been left quite alone with me. She always wanted 
to have something belonging to herself in the room ; 
something that she could pet and play with, and 
dispose of at her own pleasure. A tSte-h-tite with 
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any one except her husband would have seemed to 
her too serious a responsibility to be encountered 
cheerfully. 

At last Maude submitted. She stood silent, in 
a half reverie, while we were urging her, as if she 
scarcely listened to us. I think I see her now. 
Then she came up to my sofa, kissed me on the 
forehead, and with a smile and a shake of the head, 
as if she was obeying under protest, left the room. 
It was her way in many things to linger long and 
then act suddenly, so that her mode of acquiescence 
did not surprise me. Nor was I surprised at that 
parting kiss, for since I had been ill all her reserve 
of manner had broken down, and she had been as 
caressing to me as if I were a child. She always 
seemed to feel great pity for physical incapacity or 
suffering : it was an intelligible evil, and there was 
no difficulty in bringing help and sympathy to bear 
upon it. Nevertheless, something in her manner 
did surprise me, though I could scarcely say what 
it was. Mrs. Seyton only expressed my feeling when 
she said as the door closed, " How strange she 
looked ! '' 

The next moment Maude passed the window in 
her hat and cloak, turned and looked in at us, and 
nodded a laughing good-bye to Little May. We 
watched her till she had crossed the lawn and entered 
the woods. 

Then Mrs. Seyton proposed to play and sing to 
me. She went to the piano, Little May at her side, 
and a very pleasant time followed, during which 
the mother and child sang and chattered together 
apparently more for their own amusement than for 
mine, with many bursts of gay infectious laughter 
M 2 
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caused by very small trifles. Presently they came 
away and sat down on the ground by the side of 
my sofa, and began to tell me stories in a sort of 
duet, now alternate, now together, and still with the 
under-current of laughter like a low accompaniment, 
uniting rather than interrupting the parts of the 
melody. At last Little May pulled out a fancy 
watch which she was in the habit of wearing in her 
bosom, and which I was in the habit of considering 
a very useless piece of extravagance as a gift to a 
child of her years. 

" Mama, darling,^^ said she, " do you know it is 
more than half-past four ? '^ 

It was characteristic that it should be the child 
and not the mother who made this observation. 
The mother, however, was quite alive to its impor- 
tance. " Oh, dear, dear ! ^' she cried, ^^ it will be 
getting dusk before we are at home. I had no notion 
it was so late. What shall we do. May ? It seems so 
unkind to leave Miss Derwent quite alone." 

^^ But I don^t think we promised anything,'^ an- 
swered May, solemnly. 

^^ You little precise woman ! " said her mother, 
kissing her. " Let us look out of the window and 
see if Maude is coming. What can make her so 
long?" 

I, too, was puzzled, for Maude had been gone more 
than an hour. Of course I urged my visitors not to 
wait for her, and assured them that I had no objec- 
tion to a little solitude. After much discussing, 
doubting, and wondering, they settled that they 
would wait till half-past five, and then be escorted to 
Clytha House by Gwythyr. Little May was the 
real deviser of this arrangement, as she reminded her 
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mother that papa would certainly not come home 
before seven, and that they should have plenty of 
time to get ready for him. And when Mrs. Seyton 
hesitated about the lateness of the walk, May said in 
her grave manner, '^ Mr. Gwythyr can take care of 
us if Miss Derwent will lend him. I think he is 
very strong, and not at all frightened.^' 

After this decision there was a little fresh burst of 
gaiety which carried us on till five o'clock, and then 
died finally away. Maude's continued absence began 
to make us seriously uneasy, though we did not yet 
allow to each other that there was any reason for 
uneasiness. I sent a supernumerary lad, who ran on 
errands for Gwythyr, to look for her in the opposite 
direction to Clytha, and assured Mrs. Seyton that 
she would probably meet her on the way home. I 
charged her to say that I was getting fidgety, and 
that she must hurry back as fast as possible. And 
she undertook the message eagerly, promising to give 
her a good scolding for being out so late, as if she 
wished by saying this to convince both herself and 
me that there could be no doubt of their meeting. 
Then the two Mays, well wrapped up, and protected 
by Gwythyr, departed, and I was left alone, waiting. 

Waiting through the evening — waiting through the 
night — for Maude did not come back. The servant- 
boy came back and reported that he had seen nothing 
of her, and then I expected her to return with 
Gwythyr. But Gwythyr appeared between seven 
and eight, with the same report. I sent a deputation 
out again, with lanterns, to search the woods. I 
thought that she might have fallen, and sprained her 
ankle — that she might have lost her way — every 
conjecture probable and improbable presented itself 
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to my mind, till, as the night advanced, the blank 
horror of the truth settled down upon me. She was 
gone ! 

Daybreak found me still sitting by the drawing- 
room window, pale, exhausted, despairing. TVhat 
had happened ? My thoughts refused to admit the 
fact. I tried to persuade myself that for some incon- 
ceivable reason she had gone astray and taken shelter 
in one of the few cottages of the valley, and that she 
would appear with the morning. But these were 
merely words. Some messenger could surely have 
been found in such a case to reassure me. With the 
first light I sent to Clytha House. And just as I 
was sitting down to begin my mockery of a breakfast. 
Colonel Seyton walked into the room. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE SEARCH BEGINS. 



^ 



When the first condolences and expressions of sur- 
prise were over, came the inevitable inquiry for 
which I had been preparing myself — ^^Had you 
any reason to suppose it likely — possible — that Miss 
Langley would contemplate leaving her home. Had 
there been any difl^erence between you ? '^ 

" We were on aflectionate terms,^^ I replied, " and 
I cannot now believe that she intended to deceive 
me. But I have been thinking the matter over, 
and as I am not certain that Mr. Langley will arrive 
to-day, I feel that it will be my wisest course to tell 
you, in confidence, a few particulars.^^ 
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I hesitated. He sat down, and looked at me with 
steady, earnest attention. I then gave him a sketch, 
necessarily very imperfect, of Maude's position. I 
was embarrassed* at every sentence, for I really 
hardly knew what I believed myself about some of 
the more important points. I gave as little retro- 
spective information as possible; merely mention- 
ing the main facts that Maude had been left with 
her mother^s family; that she had formed an en- 
gagement unsanctioned by her father ; that she had 
been brought here chiefly in order to place her put 
of her lover^s reach, but that I had reason to be- 
lieve that he had discovered and followed her. 

"Oh!'' said Colonel Seyton, "I am afraid he 
case is clear enough. The next thing is to trace 
her and find out whether this rascal means to marry 
her. It is just possible that we may still be in 
time to save her.'' 

" Stop ! " said I^ " I have not yet told you my 
principal reason for confiding in you.'' 

When I mentioned the fact that the Italian lover, 
for whom Colonel Seyton seemed from the first to 
feel an instinctive repugnance quite beyond the 
reach of argument, had come to Clytha as his 
gamekeeper, his astonishment and disgust knew no 
bounds. He was far more disturbed by this inci- 
dent of Maude's disappearance than he had been 
by the disappearance itself. He resented every 
item of it down to the " fellow's English accent, 
which might have taken anybody in." He was 
also greatly aggrieved by the recollection that 
Marco was " such a capital shot." He got up and 
walked about the room in the height of his indig- 
nation ; then rang the bell with a slight apology to 
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me, sent for his own man, who had been directed 
to follow him to Pare Bhaiader after executing cer- 
tain orders, and questioned him. 

'' Did you go to the cottage as I desired you ? 
Where was Jervis ?" 

" He wasnH in, sir/^ 

'^ Do you know where he was ? Do you know when 
he went out?^' 

'^ He came home last night as usual, sir, but he 
was out before light looking after some poacher 
snares in the east wood. The young master, that's 
what the people by here calls the little feller as 
lodges with him, he went out with him, and neither 
on 'em was come back when I was up at their 
place." 

" Came home last night as usual," repeated 
Colonel Seyton ; " the scoundrel has looked after 
his snares to some purpose. But this gives me a 
.hade of hope. You can go, James/' he added, as 
he turned to me to explain on what his hope was 
foimded. 

" If you please, sir," said the man respectfully, 
'^ Mrs. Prichard was here waiting to speak to Miss 
Derwent or to you ; she has something to tell you, 
sir, about Miss Langley, I believe." 

" Send her up when the bell rings," answered 
Colonel Seyton. His eyes flashed fire for a moment 
when the man named Miss Langley, but as the 
door closed after him, he said to me in a tone of 
vexation, " Do what we will, her name will be in 
everybody's mouth before the day is half over ; but, 
if possible, we must prevent their coupling it with 
any other name. As soon as we have heard what 
this Mrs. Prichard has to say, I will go and do my 
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best to find out what persons Jervis associated or 
corresponded with. She appears to have gone to 
some place preconcerted between them, to wait for 
him till this morning. The valley is so thinly- 
peopled I can hardly doubt our tracing her ; and if 
we can find her in the course of the day, she may yet 
be restored. ^^ 

I shook my head. " I fear it will be useless/^ 
said I ; " you have no idea how deeply they are 
attached. If Mr. Langley could have been induced 
to sanction their engagement — " 

The supreme amazement with which Colonel 
Seyton regarded me fairly stopped me in the middle 
of my sentence. " Sanction their engagement ! ^' 
cried he. " What father who was not qualified for a 
lunatic asylum would sanction the engagement of a 
girl of seventeen with a foreign desperado, who has 
nothing to recommend him except his mode of 
handling a gun ? I would sooner see her in her 
grave." 

" I think/' said I, hesitatingly, " there is some- 
thing to be said for Maude ; you know they had been 
. attached from childhood, and I assure you there 
are redeeming points — attractions — qualities — in her 
cousin, and I don't think the wisest measures were 
adopted for separating them. There was, perhaps, 
a little want of openness; a little straining of 
authority — '' 

^^ Any measures were justifiable in such a case,'' 
answered he, shortly. " Is Miss Langley's fortune 
independent of her father ? " 

" I believe so ; her mother's money is secured to 
her." 

" Ah ! I thought as much ; and I remember 
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enough to be sure that it is a stake worth playing 
tor. Do you know positively that she gave this 
fellow a meeting, or do you only suspect it ? '' 

" I knew it/^ answered I, feeling my cheeks burn 
under his scrutinising eyes, which had watched me 
with a displeased and distrustful expression from the 
moment in which I attempted to say a word for the 
lovers. 

" The meeting took place vrith your knowledge/' 
said he, quickly. 

" Not with my sanction/' I replied y '^ it came to 
my knowledge when it was too late to prevent it.'' 

^^ And has there yet been time for Mr. Langley to 
answer the communication which of course you 
made to him ? " 

"I telegraphed for him when I was first taken 
ill/' said I. " This was what I had been directed to 
do in case of diflSculty. Having received no answer 
to the telegram, I wrote two days ago, and as this 
morning's post brings me no letter, I expect that he 
will arrive in the course of the day." 

" That's well," with an air of relief; " and now, 
vrith your permission, we will have Mrs. Prichard 
up before I go out to make further investigations." 

Mrs. Prichard entered with a curtsey, and stood 
still, waiting to be questioned. Colonel Seyton 
looked at his watch. 

" I can wait just five minutes to hear what this 
good lady has to say," said he to me, " and then 
leave her to finish her story to you, if necessary." 

I admired his preliminary attempt to condense her 
deposition as much as possible. I knew that it was 
his opinion that a man generally used twice as many 
words as were necessary, and a woman twice as many 
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words as a man. Mrs. Prichard was a straight- 
forward, sensible woman, though not without a 
pretty strong opinion as to her own dignity. 

*' I know there^s reason for haste, sir," she replied, 
"but.there^s never any reason in hurry. I see 
something in the valley yesterday which I thought 
you might like to hear on." 

Colonel Seyton^s foot tapped the ground a little 
impatiently. 

"Well," said he, in a tone which implied some 
indignation at her leaving her statement incomplete ; 
"what was it?" 

" It wasn't a partridge nor a woodcock, sir, or Vd 
not be betraying it to you ; it was a carriage." 

He was on the alert in a moment. " "When did 
you see it ? " 

"A little past four in the afternoon." 

" And where ? " 

"I was going home; I was crossing the little 
foot-bridge a mile down or thereabouts,, and just 
about a quarter of an hour before, I had passed 
. Miss Langley, walking by herself, and given her a 
' good evening.^ I stopped in the middle of the 
bridge to steady my basket, and over the tops of the 
bushes, a long way off, I could see a coach-box, 
with a man on it, coming up the valley." 

" Coming up the valley. So that Miss Langley 
would meet it ? " 

" If she held on her way she must meet it, just 
about in the hollow where the river turns. It was 
going down there, and I couldn^t see it. There^s 
not above twenty yards of that road can be seen 
anywhere, and it's only from the bridge you can see 
that." 



\ 
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'^True," said Colonel Seyton, approvingly. He 
knew every inch of the country as well as if he had 
been a military bird of vast experience engaged to 
supervise the district. He now turned to me. " This 
is a glimpse of light/' said he. "We know the 
carriage did not come on here, and as there was 
nowhere else for it to go to, it must have returned — 
probably to the station. The last up-train is due at 
7,20 at our station. I think my best course will be 
to ride in and make inquiries.^^ 

" I see the carriage go back, sir," observed Mrs. 
Prichard with quiet triumph. 

" You did ! " cried he. ^^ How long — Pray be 
so good as to tell me everything at once/^ 

" To tell truth, sir," said she, " I waited to see it 
pass me, for four wheels and two horses is an excep- 
tion to my daily walks which I couldnH rest under 
without examination, and just by chance I happened 
to look towards them twenty yards of open road as 
we spoke on, in time to see the carriage clear ^em 
again. Back it was going, the way it came, but as 
much faster as if a ghost had turned it back, and 
was coming at its heels.^' 

" That^s proof," said Colonel Seyton ; " and now 
FU not lose a moment." He was gone almost while 
he spoke. 

"As impatious a foreigner as ever I see," observed 
Mrs. Prichard, when he was out of the room. She 
always called the English foreigners. "He was 
pawing and scrowntling the carpet like a horse or 
a hound all the while I kept on prefacing at him 
before I got to my story. I warrant he's felt the lash 
some way in his youth, or he'd never have been able 
to hold in as he did. Nobody knows how tempted I 
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felt when he spoke out so firm like a crisis, and told 
me to tell him everything Vd seen at once. If Vd 
taken him at his word, now, and begun from the 
hand-rail of the bridge, and gone on to the water 
with the pebbles in it, and the grass by the edge, 
and so up to the bushes, describing and disputing 
all the way, I warrant he'd have rampaged himself 
in two before ever I got to the carriage/^ 

There was an odd twinkle in her eye, which con- 
vinced me that she woidd really have enjoyed the 
catastrophe. 

^^ It^s a pity for Miss Maude, too,^^ she continued, 
after a pause, " and I'd never have told upon her if 
I'd felt sure that Jervis was trustworthy. But I 
never knowM a first-rate shot in my life as made a 
first-riate husband. They get so used to over-reaching 
and triumphing — and poor triumph it is, too, circum- 
venting the dumb things that might be a lesson to 
^em, for they never goes beyond the duties they was 
born to. Wife and child have but a shabby chance 
with a fellow that's used to shortening happy, help- 
less lives for fun ; and taking as much pains about it 
as might have made him Lord Chancellor, if he'd 
gone in an honest direction.^^ 

I was surprised at her evident knowledge of 
"Jervis^' as Maude's lover, and could not help 
asking her how she found it out. She could not help 
laughing at the simplicity of the question. 

" Ladies is the most innocent things in creation ! " 
cried she. ^^ They shuts their eyes and feels sure 
nobody else sees 'em. Why, there isn't a child in the 
village but knows it better than his catechiz ! My 
little James — near upon ten years old — he come 
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home from school a fortnight siace, and ^ Mother/ 
says he, ^ there^s Jervis gone down to Miss Langley^s 
again/ I gave him a clout on the cheek out of mere 
formality, for I never could understand myself why 
scandal should be thought so sacred that it's only 
allowed to be used by them as is well stricken in 
years. But I couldn't but laugh to think how well 
he know'd. And you be sure of this, Miss, there 
isn't a servant in the house but knows a deal more 
than ever happened." 

^' I wish," said I, " there was one to be found who 
knew the only thing I care to discover, and that *is 
what has become of Miss Langley. I don't like 
talking about her to you, Mrs. Prichard, but you are 
a kind, sensible woman, and I may ask you to speak 
a good word for her, and try to check any ill-natured 
talk you may hear. It is all dark at present, but 
I feel sure that we shall find out in the end that she 
has been deceived, and that she never intended to do 
really wrong." 

" Bless your heart. Miss," she replied, " all the 
ill-nature goes the opposite way. It's for you and 
for Miss Langley's father the good word should be 
spoken. The working classes always takes kindly to 
a pair of lovers, and it's a real glory to 'em to think 
they're hardly dealt by. I'd take a pretty wager, 
now, that every man, woman, and child in Clytha, 
that's talking the matter over at this moment, thinks 
of you and Mr. Langley as if you was a couple of 
Csesar Bar-jees, keeping the poor young thing shut 
up in a regular Bluebeard's temple of your own, and 
grinding your teeth over her for scorn, whenever her 
back's turned." 
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Here Mrs. Prichard took her leave, and my heart 
died within me as the sound of wheels on the gravel 
and a certain unmistakable commotion in the hall 
announced Mr. Langley's arrival. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



HOW NOT TO FIND HER. 



"The first thing that made me suspect Miss 
Derwent, sir, was a coincidence about trout." 

This was Irvine's composed answer to Mr. 
Langley, who had summoned her and Gwythyr to 
give all the information they could about recent 
events in my presence. He had met Colonel Seyton 
on his way, and learned from him the bare fact of 
Maude's disappearance. He came on, in order to 
investigate matters on the spot, to consult with me, 
and to determine what measures should be adopted 
in the first instance. His manner was, as usual, kind 
and self-governed ; but strong agitation was visible 
through its habitual control. After exchanging a 
very few sentences vith me, he sent for Irvine and 
Gwythyr, and asked what they were able to tell him 
about the last few weeks ; and this was the result of 
the question. 

" The first thing that made me suspect Miss 
Derwent, sir, was a coincidence about trout.'' 

Mr. Langley turned to me with a silent and sur- 
prised inquiry in his face. 

" Let them tell you all they can, sir," said I, as 
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steadily as I could, " and I will explain afterwards ; 
but, till this moment, Irvine has kept her suspicions 
to herself most successfully/^ 

I knew that my colour was coming and going, 
and my hands quivering in a most guilty manner. 
I was physically exhausted by my recent illness and 
my sleepless night ; and, as to my mind, besides the 
great distress and anxiety which I felt about Maude, 
I was altogether uncertain whether I should be able 
to justify myself in her father's eyes, by the fullest 
statement of the truth, fully believed. 

'^ If my conscience doesn^t taunt me, miss, I can 
sustain a governess without shrinking,'' retorted 
Irvine, by no means laying aside the elegance of her 
English, but addressing me with a kind of insolence 
very unlike her usual bearing. I little suspected the 
wrath which had been smouldering in her soul 
during the six months of submission which she had 
been compelled to pass under the sway of a 
'^ governess.^' She had her revenge now. I sat by 
and patiently listened to her narrative. She told 
Mr. Langley how Gwythyr had been puzzled by 
finding his basket enriched with fish that he had not 
caught ; how she had thrown some light on the 
diflSculty by relating that, from an attic window, she 
had seen me in conversation with Giuseppe (whom 
she invariably called Juicy P) ; how she had found 
the fatal handkerchief in one of my drawers, with an 
unanswerable fragrance of fish accusing me from its 
folds. Here she produced the article in question, 
with a daring look at me, as much as to say, " You 
see, miss, I\e searched you like a culprit ! '^ and I 
felt in my heart what a simpleton I had been to slip, 
as it were by chance, into this unnecessary scrape. 
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She went on to say how steadily I had ignored all 
her honest attempts to co-operate in what she was 
pleased to call " the reclamation of Miss Maude/^ 
How I had gradually fallen under the influence of 
that unhappy girl, and allowed her more liberty than 
Mr. Langley would have sanctioned ; how Gwythyr 
had detected me holding an assignation after dark 
with Marco himself, and " Juicy P '^ besides ; how I 
had presided at a meeting between the lovers, and 
actually introduced the two adventurers into the 
house. " On which occasion, sir,'^ she proceeded, 
'' being in half-light, and most audacious manners, 
neither Mr. Gwythyr nor I were in the slightest 
degree aware what we contemplated in that Juicy P. 
We saw him entirely under the emblem of a young 
English gentleman as he assumed, and we were 
altogether deceived by the semblance of a game- 
keeper accompanying him. It was not for several 
days, sir, that the illusion dispersed, and we dis- 
covered quite inadvertently what it had devolved 
upon us to witness without understanding; and 
though I am the last person in the world, sir, to 
turn my back in scorn upon my neighbour's mote, it 
is very much borne in upon me that Miss Derwent's 
illness was only an ambush and a stratagem in order 
to divest herself from the villainy which has been 
perpetrated. Mr. Davies, sir, thought her in no 
danger when she was representing herself to me as 
imminent ; and by remaining in bed, sir, you see, she 
was aloof from the catastrophe.'^ 

I was unpleasantly surprised to find how strong a 
case there was against me. At intervals Irvine 
appealed to Gwythyr for his testimony, which he 
gave in very different fashion from hers, fidgeting, 

N 
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looking down, shying away from the questions, and 
doing anything rather than speak out. Still the 
substance of his reluctant evidence was all confirma- 
tory of her tale. '* He didn^t know — he wouldn^t 
like to take upon his-self to say ; but, well — yes — true 
enough, he did meet Miss Derwent that night. As 
for where the trout came from, that was not his 
business ; they must ha^ come out o^ water, for they 
never growed out o' the ground that he knowM of. 
He didnH catch ^em, no, certainly not ; but they^d 
nobody's mark on 'em, and couldn't be brought 
home to nobody. And that ere sarcy-tongued young 
chap had a hand in the carrying off of Miss Maude, 
no doubt — he was up to anything, and he was 
always about with the other fellow, that was certain ; 
but as to what Miss Derwent had to do with them 
both, or either, he didn't wish to give an opinion. 
And about Miss Derwent's illness, he know'd well 
enough what the doctor said, and what Mrs. Irvine 
said, and very like they had the best of reasons, but 
he had no reason nor no call to say anything about 
it, not being a nurse nor a doctor; and he would 
rather not say anything about it, one way or the 
other." 

The accusation having been heard, I expected that 
I should be called upon for my defence. But Mr. 
Langley sat silent and thoughtful when Gwythyr had 
done speaking, and did not even look towards me. 

'^ Why did you not write and warn me when you 
first suspected that Miss Langley was making assig- 
nations which I should disapprove?" asked he of 
Irvine, in a cold, quiet tone, which evidently sur- 
prised that superior woman very much. 

^^ I should have been afraid, sir, of violating the 
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terms of my province,^^ answered she, with only a 
moment's hesitation ; ^^ it is. a kind of oflTence, sir, 
which I hope always to omit. If I had been en- 
trusted even with the superficial charge of Miss 
Langley, I should have been careful to elude all 
opportunities of misconduct." 

" That is not the question," said her master ; ^^ the 
question is why you, being well acquainted with the 
circumstances of the case, allowed anything to occur 
which seemed to you suspicious, without reporting it 
to me. It was clearly your duty to have done so. It 
appears that Miss Derwent was deceived, and that 
you were not. What you suspected you ought to 
have reported. Had you done so, this terrible event 
might have been prevented. There — I quite believe 
it was only an error of judgment — you may go for 
the present." 

^' If my judgment is to be impugned, or imputed, 
sir, perhaps I had better go altogether," replied she, 
with a sudden toss of the head. 

'^ You are a foolish girl," said he. '^ Go, and take 
time to consider. I should be sorry to be obliged to 
say, in answer to any application for your character, 
that I had parted with you because you concealed 
the circumstances which led to Miss Langley's elope- 
ment." He turned so decidedly away from her, and 
Gwythyr so pertinaciously held the door open, that 
she had no course but to leave the room, which she 
did with a murmur and a prance, hiding her crest- 
fallen spirit under an air of bravado. 

My turn came next, and though Mr. Langley's 
gentleness was unshaken, and his courtesy unimpeach- 
able, I felt that the reprimand which I received was 
virtually the same as Irvine's. I felt, too, that I was 
N 2 
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most indulgently treated, and that I had nothing to 
say for myself. He did not for a moment tax me with 
treachery in any shape. No self-defence was possible 
. to me, for I was, in fact, only accused — or rather, 
held guilty — of that which I had done. He con- 
sidered that my judgment had been at fault — that I 
had given too easy a credence to Maude^s version of 
her own story — that I had been timid and uncertain 
where I ought to have acted with promptness and 
decision — that with the best intentions and principles 
I had shown myself incapable of controlling so diflScult 
a character as Maude^s. The few words of deep and 
painful feeling with which he alluded to the result 
of all this were enough in themselves to silence me. 
How could I have complained if he had indignantly 
demanded his daughter at my hands, and held me 
responsible for her disappearance ? He asked very 
few questions — the evil, he said, was done — the 
question now was not so much how it had happened, 
as whether it was remediable or not. He counted 
unhesitatingly on any assistance which I might be 
able to give him. He was now going out to make 
certain investigations in the neighbourhood. Before 
the evening Colonel Seyton would return and report 
the result of his inquiry at the station, and at the 
tiny town of Llanefydd, from which it took its 
name, which was a mile from the station. He 
requested me to make such arrangements as should 
enable me to leave Pare Rhaiader at my earliest con- 
venience; though, having said this, he returned to 
add that he did not in the least wish to hurry my 
movements, but that, as he contemplated departing 
himself, and breaking up the establishment as soon 
as possible, it might be disagreeable to me to remain ; 
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and it might, on the other hand, be advantageous to 
me to make my journey as a member of his family, 
because this would discountenance any unpleasant 
rumours. 

I felt like a pardoned criminal, over whose head 
the unfulfilled sentence which he had incurred was 
still suspended. I had attempted to begin some 
explanation of my intercourse with Giuseppe, and of 
the absurd affair of the trout : he stopped me at once 
with " Pray donH trouble yourself to explain ; these 
are trifles which cannot engage one^s attention for a 
moment under present circumstances.'^ I hazarded 
a word or two about the strength of Maude^s attach- 
ment, and the false impressions under which she 
evidently laboured. Here, too, I was checked in a 
moment. '^ I am quite aware that you have been 
deceived,^^ said Mr. Langley, gravely ; '^ the details 
of the deception signify little ; we can discuss them 
hereafter.^' 

While Mr. Langley was out I made my arrange- 
ments. I dismissed Irvine from the bed-room 
(where I found her rummaging Maude's drawers), 
locked the door, and proceeded myself to review the 
poor girl's possessions before I began upon my own. 
I hoped that I was in time to prevent any unnecessary 
exposure of her little secrets. I searched for evidence 
that she had contemplated this sudden departure, 
but found none. I- was well acquainted with the 
limits of her wardrobe. She had taken nothing with 
her, not even a bundle of the merest necessaries. She 
had left no letter for me or for her father. Her recep- 
tacles were curiously devoid of the usual treasures 
of girlhood — the trifles and the relics which mark 
the passing of a pleasant time, or the formation of a 
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new friendship — ^the little indications which show that 
the inner life has been bnsy and happy and complete 
in itself. There were no dried flowers, no packets 
of letters, no keepsakes, no note-books — nothing 
but the mere necessary appliances of daily life. Had 
she destroyed all such tokens lest they should be dis- 
covered, or had she really never possessed them? 
As I wandered about the room full of painful reflec- 
tions, my eye fell upon her bed, which had been 
already dismantled in readiness for our departure. 
Only the mattress and the palliasse were left upon it, 
and I thought I perceived some object which had 
been hidden between them, and displaced by the 
recent hasty arrangements. I drew out a box made 
of some foreign wood, curiously carved and scented. 
It had no lock, but was tied round with a faded 
silver ribbon. I could not bear to take it to Mr. 
Langley, yet I did not think myself justified in 
leaving it unopened ; its contents might throw some 
light on the past, and give some guidance for the 
present. I opened it, therefore, very regretfully, 
resolving to examine only so far as seemed absolutely 
necessary, and to conceal as much as I could of what 
the poor child herself had so vainly laboured to hide. 
What a collection I found ! A long lock of soft 
brown hair, with the label '^ Lilia ^' — two or three bits 
of ribbon — a glove — a piece of paper with a prayer 
written on it, in Italian, in a half-formed girlish 
hand — a string of perfumed beads with a label 
attached, having on it, in the same handwriting, the 
words, '^ Giorno di nascita della diletta mia Lucia '' — 
an embroidered collar, half finished, with the needle 
still in the last stitch, and the thread and a small 
ivory thimble carefully wrapped up in it : these were 
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records of tli€ young, dead sister — all that she had 
been able to preserve. Other locks of hair there 
were, belonging to the unknown mother, to the aunt, 
and to the beloved uncle Rossetti; one or two 
slight pencil sketches, among them a profile of a 
young girl, very pretty, and with just so much of 
likeness to Maude, as to make me feel certain that it 
was a portrait of Lilia. Then there was a packet 
containing little bunches of withered grass and wild 
flowers> each with a name fastened to it, and the 
whole inscribed, '^ Gathered on the graves/^ Several 
of the names were unknown to me — I supposed them 
to be friends of the Montevideo and Italian days. 
The name of Lilia was, of course, absent from this 
collection. The last thing which I found — after 
many other little relics, all of the same description — 
was a single violet blossom, wrapped in paper, with 
the words " Giorno felice " on the envelope. Poor 
Maude ! Only one tiny record of happiness in the 
midst of all these sad monumental remembrances ! 

Except this mysterious blossom, there was nothing 
in the box which I could refer to Marco, and I 
guessed that she carried his letters about her person, 
thinking them too precious to be exposed even to the 
remotest chance of discovery. I tied up. the box 
and put it among my own things, hoping that I 
might some day have the opportunity of restoring 
it to her. Then, with a heavy heart, I finished my 
preparations. 

Before evening Colonel Seyton returned. He had 
little to tell. At the station he could at first learn 
nothing — it had been market-day, and the recollec- 
tion of the oflScials was confused by the number of 
p assengers. An examination of the cancelled tickets. 
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however, showed that there had been two ^^ through- 
tickets '^ from London delivered — a first and a second 
class. Further inquiry elicited that a servant out 
of livery, supposed to be the proprietor of the second- 
class ticket, had questioned one of the railway porters 
about Llanefydd inn, asking ^^ If he knew whether 
the chaise-and-pair was out to-day, as it was not at 
the station, and the one-horse traps wouldnH do for 
him/^ Colonel Seyton, concluding from these words 
that the questioner was a man familiar with the place, 
asked the porter whether he had recognised him. But 
the porter was a new hand, and could tell nothing 
about it, and nobody else at the station seemed to 
have noticed the matter. Colonel Seyton then went 
to Llanefydd inn, and learned there that the only 
chaise-and-pair of the establishment had been hired 
to go to Pare Bhaiader about half an hour after the 
arrival of the London train. He now thought that 
he was fairly on the track of his game. But the 
answer to his next question was a disappointment. 
The chaise had been hired by a boy, who came run- 
ning at the top of his speed to execute the commis- 
sion, and who said that the gentlemen were in a great 
hurry and had walked on. Had he named the 
gentlemen ? No. How was it that the landlord had 
attended to such a vague, unsatisfactory sort of 
order ? Well, it was the dead time of year, and very 
little doing, and he thought heM take the chance 
of the job. Who drove the chaise ? Well, that was 
the odd part of the matter : Jack drove it — he had 
been in the service of the inn for about a year, and 
didnH belong to this part of the country, he was a 
Londoner, an honest, steady kind of a lad, and they 
were very sorry to lose him. But Jack had not re- 
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turned. The chaise was brought back this morning 
by a stranger — a country fellow — who averred that it 
had been entrusted, to him by Jack, with the message 
that he was not coming back never no more. 

" Did you see this fellow ? " asked Mr. Langley. 

'^ No; I couldn^t get at him. He did not belong 
to Llanefydd, and was unknown to the people of the 
inn. He honestly delivered the sovereign with 
which he had been entrusted, saying, with a laugh, 
that he could afford it, as he had been well paid for 
his part of the business. I ascertained that the 
place at which he met the chaise was about halfway 
on the high-road to Llanfair.^' This was a town 
twenty miles from Llanefydd station. 

^^ What was your next step ? " 

'^I doubted whether I should go to Llanfair 
myself, or return here. On the whole, I thought it 
best to make my report to you in person. I sent 
my man — who is a clever fellow, and quite to be 
trusted — to Llanfair, to pick up what he could. 
Then I hunted up the boy who had hired the carriage, 
and pumped him for ten minutes, but I could screw 
nothing out of him, except that he ^knowM there was 
two gentlemen, and he thor't one on ^em wasn't a 
gentleman.' '' 

^^ I am infinitely obliged to you for all the trouble 
you have taken,'' said Mr. Langley. "We are at 
sea for the present. We have no evidence that they 
were at Llanfair at all. There are a dozen other 
towns or villages to which they might just as easily 
have gone, and if they wanted to mislead, they would 
of course take care that the carriage should be found 
in the high-road to some place at which they had 
not been." 
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^^ Then it is such hopeless work digging evidence 
of any sort out of these puzzle-headed Welshmen/' 
said Colonel Seyton, indignantly. " They say what- 
ever they fancy you want them to say. I found 
that out at the station. Three or four fellows 
remembered having seen you there, but not one of 
them knew really whether it was to-day or yesterday. 
At first they took it into their heads I was inquiring 
about you, and then they were all ready to take their 
oaths that you came down by the train yesterday ; 
but as soon as I said it was to-day, every man of 
them was sure it was to-day he had seen you." 

^^I know the sort of thing perfectly," replied 
Mr. Langley ; ^^ it is harassing in the extreme. I 
think it quite useless to make any further inquiries 
at Llanefydd, and indeed mischievous, for Rossetti 
has evidently got some agent there, and we should 
only be showing our game. Any questions we may 
ask there will doubtless be forwarded to him." 

'^What do you propose doing then?" asked 
Colonel Seyton, a little stiffly, as if he thought that 
the last words implied a comment upon his own 
discretion. 

"I propose returning to London at once, and 
setting the detective police at work." 

Colonel Seyton twisted his moustache. ^^ Humph ! " 
said he, uneasily, " I suppose it's the only way ; but 
one hates the exposure." 

^^ The exposure, believe me, is the least possible 
under the circumstances. The police don't gossip; 
their interest is in facts, not persons ; in their work, 
and not in the subjects of it. Private investigations 
fill a whole country with their rumour. But," he 
added, shaking his head, and with a sorrowful 
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change of voice, ^^ I^m afraid it is too late to think 
about exposure/' 

" I hope/' said Colonel Seyton, '^ you do not 
think that I—'' 

" Pray don't make such a mistake/' interrupted 
Mr. Langley, grasping his hand ; '^ what you have 
done was absolutely necessary, and has been done in 
the most judicious manner possible. We had to 
discover as much as we could privately, before 
beginning on the other tack. But give me your 
candid opinion — have we not discovered as much as 
we can ? Is there any use in pushing this further ? " 

Colonel Seyton relaxed. "Your own feelings 
must be, of course, the guide and the limit for 
others," said he ; "I have really nothing to suggest, 
except one idea which occurred to me when I was 
riding back." 

"What is that?" 

"The whole district between Llanefydd and 
Llanfair is as primitive as possible ; this is not the 
time of year for tourists; wherever that chaise 
went I feel sure that it must have attracted observa- 
tion. I would beat up the country before the 
p.eople have had time to forget it, and try whether I 
couldn't trace out its course." 

"An excellent thought," said Mr. Langley, 
warmly; "I will lose no time in putting it in 
practice." 

" We know," said Colonel Seyton, " the hour, or 
nearly the hour, at which it turned back upon this 
road. We know that it did not go back to 
Llanefydd. We know that there are only two cross 
country lanes by which it could have left the 
Llanefydd road; and, further, we know the hour 
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and the place at which it reappeared. Surely these 
are pretty good materials to begin with/' 

Mr. Langley was writing with a pencil in his 
pocket-book while the other spoke. " I have made 
notes of all the points/^ said he. " I really have not 
words to thank you.^' 

Colonel Seyton rose to take leave. " If there is 
anything further that I can do — '^ began he. 

" Thank you, thank you," returned Mr. Langley, 
shaking him heartily by the hand ; '^ I shall count 
upon you ; I shall come to you for advice and help ; 
the persons whom I employ will gladly refer to you 
for guidance. I feel very inhospitable in letting you 
go so early, but I frankly confess that I am worn 
out, and must get a little sleep if I can. I shall be 
oflF by daylight to-morrow." 

No one who saw Mr. Langley^s paleness, which 
had visibly increased during this conversation, could 
doubt that he was worn out. No one could wonder 
at it. Colonel Seyton*s adieux to me were made a 
little coldly. I knew that I had lost ground in his 
esteem, and I knew when and why I had lost it. 
He went, and I felt as he went that he had been 
courteously and gratefully dismissed, not only from 
Mr. Langley's presence, but from any further inter- 
ference in his private affairs ; and I think that he too 
felt it, and acquiesced in it. Probably he knew that 
under like circumstances he himself would have 
desired to be let alone. At any rate, he was not 
the man to press his services a moment longer or 
an inch further than he felt them to be acceptable. 

I did not fail' to notice that Mr.. Langley had said 
nothing to Colonel Seyton about the tenor and 
result of his own inquiries. Neither did he say 
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anything on the subject to me. He simply asked 
whether I could be ready to start to-morrow morn- 
ing, and on being answered in the aflBrmative, 
wished me good-night. 

In the morning I found that it was not his 
intention to accompany me to Llanefydd station. 
Gwythyr was to drive Irvine and myself in the 
identical basket-carriage which had brought me 
down with poor Maude six months before. Mr. 
Langley said nothing of his own plans, till his horse 
was brought to the door, about half an hour before 
our starting time. Then, as he rose to leave the 
room, he said, ^' I have been thinking over Colonel 
Seyton^s suggestions, and it occurs to me that if I 
ride round by St. Arthur's, and catch the train at 
Freeland station, instead of going with you to 
Llanefydd, there are several inquiries that I may 
make. I shall have ample time. If I don't see you 
when I join, you must look out for me at Padding- 
ton. I take for granted that you come home with 
me and remain till you have had time to communi- 
cate with your father, and indeed for as much longer 
as you like. Good-bye.^' 

He was gone without waiting for my reply. 
Nothing could be kinder or more considerate ; but 
how I hated that drive to the station with Irvine ! 
I buried myself in a book which I had read before, 
but my consciousness of her hostile presence de- 
prived me of all power of understanding it. She 
cried nearly the whole way. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

MR. DERWENT'S ideas. 

^^ I RATHER like this Italian bravo of yours, Jane/' 
said my father. ^^ He has circumvented you all so 
neatly that he really deserves his success.^^ 

" I canH laugh about it/^ answered I. 

'^ What is your last news ? I saw you had letters 
this morning.^^ 

" There is no news at all — not a trace. The 
Llanefydd country has been hunted all over ; a de- 
scription of the two has been sent to every railroad 
station along the line ; the detectives have been at 
work; and the result of all is simply nothing. She 
has disappeared. Oh! you may think me utterly 
absurd, but if I were only sure he would be good to 
her I should hardly mind it, for she never could 
have been moderately happy with her own people. 
But the way in which he has behaved makes me dis- 
trust him.'^ 

" I should think it did ! ^' said my father ; ^^ and 
really, Jane, I donH think my conscience will allow me 
to let you seek another situation as governess. You 
are a dangerous guide for youth. Any foreign scamp 
that likes may run away with your pupil if only he 
can persuade you that he means to be good to her.^^ 

" This was a peculiar case — '^ began I. 

^^Not at alV he replied; ^^a case of every-day 
occurrence.^' 

"My dear papa,'' cried Emma, "how can you 
make that out ? Surely it is not common for Eng- 
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lisli girls to be brought up in South America, and to 
fall in love with their cousins there, and to be lost in 
Italy, and to come back to England, and to hate all 
their own relations, and to have two different names, 
so that you canH tell them asunder, and to run away 
with the cousins they originally fell in love with, and 
never to be heard of afterwards. Besides having the 
Italian Revolution brought into it, which is surely 
not common/^ 

^^Well done, Emma I ^^ said my father, joyously; 
" your logical triumphs are easy, as usual. It^s only 
the geography of the case that^s uncommon, my 
dear, the incidents are older than the flood. I\e no 
doubt there were plenty of young ladies in pre- 
historic Egypt who fell in love with their cousins, 
and resisted the efforts of their families to bring 
them to a better frame of mind, and ran away, as 
you express it, with the cousins they originally fell 
in love with — or with somebody else — if their gover- 
nesses didnH take proper care of them. It^s the 
nature of young ladies, and so far as my experience 
goes, education has not been invariably successful in 
eradicating it.^' 

" Nothing shall ever persuade me,^' said Emma, 
with unusual pertinacity, ^' that all this about Miss 
Langley and the Italian and Jane is likely to have 
happened before.^^ 

" There isn't much evidence that it has happened 
now,^' said my father. " I think the verifying 
faculty of some future critic will reject the whole 
story as manifestly legendary. Though, for that 
matter, there is a great deal of this present Italian 
Revolution which coming historians will certainly 
pronounce to be mythical.^ ^ 
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Emma stared. '^ But, Jane/^ continued my father, 
seriously, ^^ there is one part of your scheme of 
search which I donH understand. You say that 
descriptions of ^ the two ^ have been sent to every 
railroad station along the line. Now, the oddest 
feature of the whole matter is, that the two were 
not together. Mr. Marco was acting gamekeeper 
till long after the hour at which the carriage took off 
his lady-love, and he did not start to join her till the 
next morning. How do you know that she did not 
make her whole journey under the escort of his 
accomplice — the fellow who came down from London 
and hired the chaise atLlanefydd? ^^ 

^^That is the only thing we do know,'^ said I. 
^^ Mr. Langley picked up that morsel of information 
on his ride to Freeland. He found thiat two persons 
exactly answering to the description of his daughter 
and Bossetti breakfasted at a farmhouse very early 
on the morning of the day before we left Pare 
Rhaiader. You must not forget the dates. Maude 
disappeared on the seventeenth of January, Mr. 
Langley came down on the eighteenth, and we all 
left Pare Rhaiader on the nineteenth. They had just 
one day the start of us, as we know that she must 
have been hidden somewhere during that first 
night, and that Marco did not join her till the next 
morning — the eighteenth. Well, on that morn- 
ing they breakfasted together at the farmhouse 
of which I tell you, in a little village two miles 
from Freeland station. They left the place walking. 
Mr. Langley concluded that they would take the 
train at Freeland, but we could hear nothing of them 
there.'' 

'^ Humph I " replied my father ; " I have some 
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very odd idea». Just let me look at the family 
photograph again, will you ? ^' Emma produced it. 

*' That face and figure ought to be easily recog- 
nised/^ said my father, looking at Maude's portrait. 
" Well, Jane, I will say no more than this — I sus- 
pect that Mr. Langley has been misled. I donH 
think the young couple breakfasted at that farm- 
house ! '^ 

*^ What do you think, then ? '^ asked I, eagerly. 

^' That is precisely what I am not going to tell 
you." 

'^ But, father," said I, ^^ I am more anxious than 
I can tell you that you should really take an in- 
terest in the matter^ and exert yourself to help us in 
finding out as much as we can." 

"My 'lightest conjecture is to be received as a 
divination,' I suppose — as Arnold says of Niebuhr, 
in the same breath in which he rejects the tradition 
of five-and-twenty generations. Well, what is the 
particular point you wish me to begin conjecturing 
about ? I am quite ready." 

" I want you to come with me to-night. Mrs. 
Langley has asked me to accompany her to a seance 
at the house of some one of these clairvoyants — you 
know she is a profound believer — I want you to go 
with me, first to the seance, and afterwards to tea at 
the Langleys'— There I " 

My father made a face. " I might screw myself 
up to the spirit-rapping business," said he, " I never 
saw that particular form of swindling, and I should 
not dislike making its acquaintance. But the tea- 
party afterwards ! What do you see in me, my 
daughter, that can make you think me capable of 
such an abandonment of the principles and practice 
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of my whole life as is involved in the idea of going 
out to tea ? " 

Notwithstanding this unfavourable beginning, I 
carried my point. I really counted much upon my 
father^s shrewd, dispassionate observation. And my 
discomfort in the presence of the Langleys was great; 
I could not refuse their attentions, but I felt that he 
would be a great support to me while I was receiving 
them. They had been very kind to me since my 
return home. I had seen little of Mr. Langley ; but 
Mrs. Langley, who appeared to me to be most un- 
afifectedly distressed about Maude, had taken care to 
inform me of every attempt that was made to dis- 
cover her, and of evei*y failure as it occurred. She 
knew that I did not believe in her spirit-rapping 
theories, but she was very anxious to convert me. 
She had repeatedly asked me to accompany her to 
one of the sSances, and to judge for myself. Lately 
she had told me, with much triumph, that she really 
thought she was " in a fair way to find out something 
about poor Maude. She had been introduced to a 
new medium — a most wonderful man — ^if she could 
only tell me half the things he had done in her pre- 
sence, I should not be able to help believing. The 
spirits had really made the room shake, and they had 
made all sorts of noises in the street outside, and 
they had made a footstool jump over the sofa. There 
could nofc be any deception in that. And she had 
asked them about Maude. They had not given her any 
answer then, but they had promised that she should 
have an answer hereafter. And she was quite sure 
she should, for they evidently knew all about it. Did 
I not believe now; /* '^ I promised that I would be 
present on the next favourable occasion. And 
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shortly afterwards I received a note from Mrs. 
Langley, naming a particular evening on which the 
medium had promised to obtain the desired informa- 
tion for her, claiming the fulfilment of my promise 
and asking whether my father could be prevailed on 
to accompany us, as Mr. Langley had an engagement, 
though he hoped to meet us at tea afterwards. 

The hour appointed for the exhibition was seven 
in the evening, and Mrs. Langley came to fetch us 
in good time. As we drove along the darkening 
streets my father asked her what was the most won- 
derful thing that the spirits had ever done to her. 
She had not a moment^s hesitation in answering — 

** They took a five-pound-note out of my pocket 
without my knowing anything about it,'^ replied she. 

" Ha ! '^ said my father, ^' I have heard of similar 
instances. How did you know that the spirits 
took it?'' 

" I have two reasons for knowing that it was the 
spirits," she answered. ^^ First, because it could have 
been nobody else ; and, secondly, because they knew 
the number of the note, which I didn't know myself, 
and so nobody could have told them." 

^^ They knew the number of the note — " repeated 
he. 

*^Yes; and they told it me, in the most good- 
natured manner, the very moment I asked them. 
There wasn't time to invent it, for it was a very long 
number, and began with oughts, so that it was diffi- 
cult to say it without a mistake." 

^^ And did the footstool jump over the sofa for joy 
because the spirits had got your five-pound-note ? " 
asked my father. I pressed his foot, as a sign that 
he was to behave well. 

o 2 
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''Now, Mr. Derwent, you are laughing at me; 
but I Aoii't mind ; I shall have the laugh on my side 
soon. The footstool jumped over the sofa, because 
that is the sort of thing which the spirits like best. 
Whenever they are left to themselves, they always 
do something with furniture. I don^t know why, 
but they do. They don^t seem to wish to answer 
questions — they only do that, to oblige.^' 

" When they were in the flesh they were all house- 
maids, I suppose," said my father, meditatively. 
'' But when they do answer questions, they never 
make a mistake, do they ? '^ 

'' Oh ! never. If I have ever fancied they were 
wrong, I have always found out afterwards they were 
right. There was my gold thimble. They said I 
had only one gold thimble, and I have two. But 
then I remembered afterwards that one of them is 
locked up and never used, and so they wouldn^t 
think it worth mentioning. And they said Bertha's 
name was Bella. I thought at first that was quite a 
mistake. But then I remembered that one of her 
godmothers is named Arabella, and we thought of 
naming Bertha after her. So you see they were right 
in a way." 

'' But the first evening you inquired about Maude, 
the table said her name was Mary," suggested I. 

" That was such a very little table," replied she, 
quickly, " it wasnH likely to know. The large table 
said her name right the very same evening. Oh ! I 
do so hope they wont be stupid this evening, for I have 
set my heart upon making Mr. Derwent believe, 
besides learning something about poor dear Maude.^^ 

*' DonH set your heart upon me,^' said my father, 
laughing; ''I am a bad subject." 
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^^ But I suppose you will believe if anything hap- 
pens which you canH explain ? ^^ 

" I can^t even promise that/^ 

'• Then/^ said she, " do you know, I think you are 
quite unreasonable/^ 

We had reached the house of the medium, and as 
we got out of the carriage, Mrs. Langley, who was a 
great coward, whispered to me that she was very glad 
we had brought my father with us, for she was quite 
sure there was a very ill-looking man following the 
carriage. She had seen him in every street, and she 
was sure he was trying to keep up with us. 

" Nothing could happen to us at this hour of the 
evening, and in the public streets of London,'^ said 
I, cheeringly. 

" But it^s not natural. Miss Derwent, and I never 
like anything that^s not natural. There he is again ! ^' 
she added, grasping my arm. 

A man, wrapped in a cloak, passed into the house 
before us, and went rapidly up-stairs. '^ Oh ! '^ said 
I, " that explains it. It is only some one coming to 
the seance as well as ourselves.^^ 

We now followed Mrs. Langley, who was inti- 
mately acquainted with the ways of the house. She 
led us up the staircase, which was already brilliantly 
lighted, into a room which seemed at first, by com- 
parison, quite dark. The windows of this room faced 
the west, and there was no light in it except the 
twilight, after sunset. In the centre of the floor 
stood a large round table covered with a dark 
coloured cloth. Five or six guests, or spectators — I 
donH exactly know what to call them — were present 
besides ourselves. The operator, who seemed, as 
well as I could see in the doubtful light, to be a tall, 
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middle-aged man, with red hair, whiskers, and mous- 
tachios, received us very politely, and requested us 
to be seated. 

^^You could not have come at a better time/^ 
said he ; " the atmosphere of this room is literally 
charged with spirituality. The candles have just 
been extinguished by a spirit whose name I have as 
yet been unable to ascertain. We will light them 
again, but I have little doubt that they will be again 
extinguished, as it appears to me that this is a 
powerful and determined spirit, and likely to take 
the lead in this evening^s manifestations. We 
cannot do better than attend to his suggestions.'^ 

As he spoke he lighted the candles again, but they 
were immediately extinguished, the table rocking at 
the same time so violently that one of them was 
thrown down. Mrs. Langley screamed, and said 
that she had distinctly seen a hand, which appeared 
to emerge from the tablecloth and approach the 
candlesticks. 

"Nothing can be more probable, my dear madam,'' 
said the medium, politely. ^' We must avoid oflFend- 
ing this spirit, or there is no knowing what may 
happen. I beg you all to take notice that Mrs. 
Langley saw a hand. Did you see anything else at 
the same time, madam ? " 

" Yes," replied she, trembling ; " I saw a violent 
movement of the tablecloth on the side farthest from 
us." 

" Ah ! " he said, " that was the withdrawal of the 
spirit. Mrs. Langley saw the withdrawal of the 
spirit. He is now in some other part of the room. 
We will try to ascertain where." 

A low whistle from a table in the comer was 
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accepted as the answer to this question. The 
medium then proceeded to address the spirit, and to 
exhibit several of the more ordinary manifestations, 
as they are called. I was beginning to feel a little 
wearied, when he suddenly turned to Mrs. Langley, 
and told her that the unknown spirit, whose violence 
had a little bewildered him, had retired for the 
present ; and that if she would now put the ques- 
tions she wished to ask, he had every reason to 
think that they would be answered. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

MARCO. 



"I WISH," said Mrs. Langley, rather tremulously, 
"to hear some intelligence of my step-daughter, 
Miss —'' 

" Stop,'^ interrupted the medium (whose earthly 
appellation it may be as well to mention was Mr. 
Matthews); "do not mention her name, if you 
please. If you "will all draw a little closer to the 
table, and sit with your hands in your laps, the 
lady's name will be written on several pieces of 
paper, and given to those among you whom the 
spirits may select.'^ 

We drew our chairs forward accordingly. My 
father was seated between Mrs. Langley and myself. 
Beyond Mrs. Langley were two ladies ; beyond me, 
two ladies and two gentlemen, all unknown to us, 
and not very clearly discernible in the half-light. 
We who sat in the centre of the room were near the 
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table, which was rocking and quivering in a very 
surprising manner. There was a little movement of 
expectation among us, and the persons at the 
extremities of the row drew their chairs towards the 
table, and leaned forwards, evidently fearing that 
they might be excluded from what was about to 
happen. Mr. Matthews advanced towards us, and 
said, rather sharply, " Remain quiet, if you please ! '' 

Just at this moment a piece of paper was thrust 
into my hand, which lay in my lap. I looked up, 
and saw that Mrs. Langley and the two ladies 
beyond her had all received similar billets. 

*^ If you will have the goodness to move to the 
window,^^ said Mr. Matthews, " I think you will 
find that there is still light enough for you to 
decipher what has been written. I am afraid of 
lighting the candles again, lest it should annoy the 
spirit who objects to them so strongly, and who 
is evidently irritable. Though he is quiet for 
the present I cannot be sure that he is out of the 
room ; and if he were to return and give way to the 
same sort of excitement as that with which he began 
the evening, he might disturb us very much.^^ 

^'I should give him in charge," whispered my 
father. 

A sharp whistle from the table in the centre of 
the room gave notice that the disorderly spirit was 
present, as Mr. Matthews suspected, and that he 
was ready to int^fere again if affronted. 

'^I wish I could get a sight of the fellow," muttered 
my father, trying to peer round to the side of the 
table <m which Mr. Matthews stood. " Td take a 
bet that he has curly hair and a turn-up nose. He 
whistles uncommonly like a street-boy." 
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The rest of us had moved to the window ; I, the 
last, trying to keep my father quiet. The three 
ladies were eagerly examining their papers. I 
looked at mine with no particular interest, feeling 
quite sure that I was about to see Maude^s name, as 
nothing could he more probable than that Mr. 
Matthews was already acquainted with it. Little 
did I expect what I was really to see, and my 
astonishment was so great that I could not repress a 
start, and scarcely succeeded in keeping back an 
exclamation. These were the words on my slip of 
paper : — 

" Do not say anything. Marco Bossetti. When 
and where can I find you ? ^' 

I thrust it into my father's hand, with a warning 
pressure, and began to interest myself vehemently 
and loudly in the papers of the other ladies. I 
scarcely knew what I said, but I felt that the only 
hope of getting any news of Maude was to conceal 
what had happened. To their hurried questions and 
remarks — '' Had not you one too V "I thought I 
saw it 1 " I replied, truly enough,^" No ; the spirits 
gave me nothing.'^ And they were too busy with 
their own astonishment to notice me any further. 
Maude Langley^s name — ^by-the-bye it was misspelt 
'^ Langly,^^ not " Langley " — was written on each of 
their papers in a large, awkward hand, and in red 
ink. They were very much excited about it, and 
one and all of them accepted it as a proof that there 
were spirits in the room. I do not know why. 

Mr. Matthews now desired us to return to our 
seats, and having informed us that the alphabet was 
" called for,^' he went through the process of asking 
questions and communicating the answers of the 
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spirits, or acquainting ns with their spent r neons 
observations, which is now too familiar to the 
attenders npon London seances to require descrip- 
tion. During the whole of this time the room was 
in a sort of tumult. Tables and chairs were con- 
stantly moving, the floor was shaking, whistles, 
chirps, and raps were heard in every part of the 
room, and once a spirit played part of the " Rat- 
catcher^s Daughter,^' on an accordion under the 
table, with a great many wrong notes. The skirts 
of our dresses were twitched, and Mrs. Langley felt 
a cold hand clasp her arm. I was so full of my own 
secret that I could scarcely attend to anything which 
passed. I contrived to tear a leaf out of my pocket- 
book, and to write on it in pencil, unperceived, " At 
half-past ten to-night ; 23, Famham Place.'' This I 
kept ready in my hand, so that I might take advan- 
tage of any opportunity. But I did not yet know 
which of the two men present in the room was 
Marco j and as both were tall and slight, I tried in 
vain to come to a conclusion. I trusted to the 
quickness which had enabled him to find me out and 
convey his note to me, more than to any manoeuvres 
of my own. I felt almost sure that he was aware 
that I had written something, and that he would 
contrive to possess himself of it. 

The information which the spirits vouchsafed to 
give about Maude was not very ample, but it was 
satisfactory as far as it went. She was quite safe. 
She would be restored to her friends. In the mean- 
time it was better to make no^further inquiries about 
her. A good angel was taking care of her, who 
might be annoyed if interfered with. 

After Mrs. Langley's experience of spirits, it was 
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not to be supposed that she would be at all surprised 
at the touchiness of an angel. It seemed quite 
natural to her. Her notions about the inhabitants of 
the invisible world were peculiar but consistent ; and 
similar notions to hers must, I suppose, be enter- 
tained, whether consciously or unconsciously, by all 
believers in mediums and spirit-rapping. They all 
seem to consider that spirits are characterised by a 
very remarkable degree of incapacity and flightiness, 
and that their imperfect attempts to convey infor- 
mation, or to perform any little exploit within their 
limited powers, are to be received with the sort of 
puzzled admiration which we bestow on the learning 
of a precocious child, or the feats of a tamed monkey; 
it is all very surprising in them; it is such a good 
imitation of man ; it is so much more than could 
have been expected from them. 

It was now growing very dark, when Mr. Matthews 
suddenly said, '^ Look at the window ! I shall pass 
across it presently. I am rising from the floor — I 
am being lifted. Do you not hear my voice above 
your heads ? I am still rising — look ! ^' 

A loud creak was heard. ^^ A pulley ! '^ whispered 
my father. ^^ Ha ! '^ said the medium, ^^ did you 
hear that table ? ^' The creak was repeated. " The 
spirits say that I am high enough now. Now you 
will see me pass the window.^^ 

A dark object like a man did assuredly pass across 
the window, about half way between the floor and 
the ceiling ; and at the moment when all were turn- 
ing to look at it, I felt my hand gently grasped. I 
did not dare to whisper a word, for just then Mrs. 
Langley was close to me, but I slipped the paper 
which I had written into the hand which touched 
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mine. I received a slight pressure in return, which 
satisfied me that I was understood. My impatience 
for the end of this scene can scarcely be described. 
I was hardly able to control it. After Mr. Matthews 
had descended to earth, he seemed willing to dismiss 
us, but Mrs. Langley and one of the other ladies 
were in a state of the highest excitement, and had 
so many problems to propose to the spirits that it 
seemed as if we should be detained till midnight. 
Mr. Matthews advised them to withdraw, saying 
that there were symptoms of the return of that 
riotous spirit to whom he had before referred, and 
that it was impossible quite to answer for his be- 
haviour. He had scarcely said this before there was 
an increase of the commotion which had been going 
on in the room with little intermission since the 
examination of the spirits began, accompanied by a 
perfect tempest of whistling, chirping, and rapping. 
Mrs. Langley screamed, and said that her arm had 
been severely pinched. 

''Pray go, ladies,^' said the medium, anxiously. 
'' We do not know what may happen.^^ 

'' What a noise there was 1 ^' said my father, 
in a meek voice, at my elbow, ''/chirped a good 
deal. But I can't do it as well as that fellow 
who wont give his name. He has had more prac- 
tice.'' 

I was thankful when we were outside the door, 
not only because I was wild for the evening to be 
over, but because I was getting really frightened at 
my father, who, between indignation and amusement, 
found it difficult to restrain himself. On the stair- 
case I was able to exchange a hurried whisper with 
him, while Mrs. Langley was comparing notes with 
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the other excited lady. " We had better say nothing 
about it I '^ whispered I. 

^^True/' returned he, in the same voice. "As 
we are sure of his coming, we may keep the secret. 
But I shall make arrangements for detaining him, 
unless I am perfectly satisfied with his account of 
himself.^^ 

" If we were to tell Mr. Langley,'^ said I, " he 
would of course come with us, and Rossetti hates 
him so intensely that our only chance of obtaining 
the truth would be lost. I canH understand his 
wanting to see me unless he has a message from 
Maude, and I can't bear to put any obstacle in the 
way of receiving that." 

" I think all that you say and a little more,'' re- 
plied my father, as he went forward to help Mrs. 
Langley into her carriage. 

I looked in vain for Marco when we came out of 
the darkened room. Either he had remained with 
Mr. Matthews, or he had found some other means of 
leaving the house. There was nothing to be seen of 
him. 

The hour which we were obliged to spend at Mr. 
Langley's seemed to me interminable. I secretly 
wondered and grumbled at the manner in which 
my father amused himself with conversation, as if 
nothing unusual had happened. He was quite past 
humouring Mrs. Langley's foibles, and expressed all 
the contemptuous indignation he felt at the exhibition 
he had witnessed. 

^^ The nineteenth century ! " cried he; " the age of 
light and progress ! I don't believe in such a thing 
as progress for the human mind. Facts slowly gather 
together till they are strong and numerous enough to 
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destroy some one shape of error ; and the historian 
thinks it is a conquest ; but only wait a little while and 
the error comes up in a new shape^ and then you see 
that the majority of human beings, had not the 
slightest perception that a false principle was de- 
stroyed^ and that they have not the slightest power 
of appreciating the nature of evidence ; not a whit 
more than they had when Duns tan sawed through 
the beams. Why, I would a hundred times rather 
believe that the bones of any good Christian were 
able to heal diseases than that his disembodied spirit 
is capable of playing such disgraceful and ridiculous 
pranks as those which we have to-night witnessed.^^ 

This tirade was addressed to Mr. Langley, who 
ventured to agree with it, as his wife was at the other 
end of the room making tea. No allusion was made 
by him to the special purpose of our visit to Mr. 
Matthews, and both my father and I felt that it 
was a subject on which we could not speak unless 
Mr. Langley introduced it. But as T was wishing 
him good-night — how glad I was when the moment 
for doing so arrived ! — he said to me, with a grave 
shake of the head, " We are still without news." 

'^My father thinks," answered I, immediately, 
^^ that it has been a mistake to take for granted that 
they were together. We cannot be sure of the 
identity of the two persons described to you at the 
farm-house. And if they did not make their railway 
journey together, of course the description sent to 
the stations along the line would be likely to mis- 
lead— " 

I stopped, for Mr. Langley's countenance darkened 
while I spoke, and I thought that he was disposed to 
resent the interference. He answered, however, with 
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his usual gentleness — " I do not think there could 
be any mistake — in fact, I am sure there was not.^' 

I could say no more. No one had a right to press 
him on a subject necessarily so painful. 

We did not drive straight home. We went first 
to the police-office of the district, where my father 
stated that it was possible that he might be obliged 
to give a man in custody on a very serious charge, 
and asked for a couple of officers to watch the door 
of his house. After a short conversation with the 
inspector, his application was granted, and we then 
hurried home. Not ten minutes after our arrival 
the expected knock at the door made my heart leap, 
and immediately afterwards, Marco Rossetti, with 
the invariable Giuseppe by his side, walked into the 
room. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

UNEXPECTED. 



"Have you anything to tell me?'' said Marco, 
grasping the hand which I scarcely extended to 
him, and speaking with a gasp, like a man who has 
endured so long that he is almost exhausted. 

I was silent with surprise. My father advanced a 
few steps, and I made some sort of introductory 
gesture, to which Marco replied by a bow far more 
gracefully courteous than any acknowledgment 
which an Englishman could have found it in his 
heart to vouchsafe under the circumstances. Still 
holding my hand, he spoke again. 
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" Dear Miss Derwent, do not refuse to tell me any- 
thing you know ! My search has been vain ; surely 
you must be able to give me some light. I have been 
longing to find you. I saw your face at the carriage 
window this evening, and followed you— it is the 
first opportunity I have had. Do you know nothing, 
absolutely nothing, of her? I cannot believe you 
would hide her from me ; at least, you will tell me 
that she is safe — at least, you will tell me that l'^ 

His pale, worn face ; his eager, supplicating eyes, 
his faltering voice, convinced me in a moment. But 
the conviction brought unspeakable terror with it. 
^^Is it possible,^^ I asked, ^^that she is not with you ?^^ 

^^ With me l'^ repeated he. I cannot describe the 
expression of his face. It was as if one glimpse of 
happiness had been given and withdrawn. 

" But where, then, is she ? '^ exclaimed I, turning 
to my father, who now addressed Marco in a very 
grave and decided manner. 

^* Mr. Rossetti, it is necessary that I should be 
very plain with you. We believe — we have reason 
to believe — that Miss Langley left her home in 
order to join you. Unless you can convince us to 
the contrary we must hold you responsible for her 
disappearance.^^ 

Marco answered, mastering at once, when he 
spoke to my father, the emotion which he had 
allowed to appear in his manner to me — " I thank 
you for speaking plainly. I swear to you that I 
know nothing of her — nothing I Since the morning 
on which the news of her disappearance came to me 
I have not ceased to seek her. I thought at first 
that it was possible she might have fled in despair 
from some &esh exercise of tyranny^ and that she 
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might intend to take refuge with me. I therefore 
remained in the neighbourhood, and watched, but to 
no purpose. Do you not believe me? What 
possible motive could I have for coming here, if I 
were really guilty of this. You would call it a crime, 
but I only wish I had been guilty of it V^ 

My father and I looked at each- other in mute 
dismay. I could not doubt that the evidence of 
Marco^s truth was as conspicuous to him as to me. 

^^ But who, then, — ^' he began. 

Giuseppe broke out and intierrupted. " What in 
the world is the use of all this turning and twisting ?^^ 
cried he. " Don't we all know that old Langley has 
spirited her away somehow, and why should we be 
afraid to say it?^^ 

" Do you believe me ? '^ said Marco to my father. 

" I cannot help believing you.^' 

" I pass the phrase. I see that you believe with- 
out trusting me. If you knew me you would trust 
me. I will say more. If you knew her you would 
trust me. But you, Miss Derwent, who have lived 
with her, and who love her and pity her, you cannot 
be willing that she should be thus enslaved and 
destroyed. You must wish to help her.^' 

"But what can I do ? ^^ said I, wringing my hands. 
" There seems neither hope nor help ! ^^ 

"At least hear me," continued he. " The little I 
know you shall know. I have one slight trace. I 
have hunted out, with infinite difficulty, the man 
who drove the carriage ; he has been paid to hold 
his tongue, but he has told me a little, and I expect 
he will tell more. At any rate you shall hear what 
he has to say. Giuseppe, fetch him.^^ 

The boy was gone in a moment, and Marco ex- 
p 
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plained: ^^I traced him from place to place, and 
found him at last here in London as a cab-driver. 
I suppose it was thought to be the best way of 
hiding him, and so it was ; but a chance put me on 
the right scent, and I have got him, and he brought 
us here to-night/' 

My father did not seem to Kke the turn which 
affairs were taking. " We must be very cautious,^' 
said he ; " pray, Jane, be careful not to commit 
yourself in any way.'' 

^^ Do not be afraid of me," said Marco, vrith that 
peculiar softness of manner which I had noticed in 
him before, and which always gave me the idea 
of an immense reserve of power. "I will hold 
you to nothing unless you wish to keep to it 
yourself" 

" Here's the fellow ! " cried Giuseppe, bringing 
the cabman into the room. ^^Now, speak up, my 
man, and you shall have as much rum-and-water 
to-night as any one else can drink between this and 
this day week. Do you always keep a couple of 
sentries at your door, governor ? " added he, address- 
ing my father ; " because it's an xmpleasant sort of 
habit in a free country, and I can tell you they 
seemed uncommonly inclined to lay hold of me 
when I showed my face at the door. Eh ? no harm 
done I " The last words were spoken to Marco, 
who checked the boy by laying a caressing hand on 
his shoulder, and then desired the driver to tell us 
his story. 

The man looked uneasy. ^^I promised not to 
tell the names of the parties, nor the name of the 
place — nor I won't tell 'em," said he, ^^but I didn't 
promise not to tell nothing else." 
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" You were fetched on the afternoon of the seven- 
teenth of January to drive two gentlemen from 
Llanefydd station to Pare Rhaiader/' said Marco. 

^' The seventeenth of Jannerwary it wur, and the 
road you knows^ but we won^t mention any names at 
all, if you please, whether of ^owses or of parties.^^ 

" And you were paid afterwards to send the 
carriage home by another man, and to leave the 
country yourself? '^ 

" Paid I was, ^andsome ; and I did as I was paid 
for, and I never should have been found out neither, 
if you hadn^t been the cutest beggar as ever I see in 
my life for a gentleman. The wery cutest ! ^^ added 
the man, with a strong look of approbation. 

" Was there a lady in the carriage ? ^' asked I. 

"We didn't begin with a lady, miss, but we got 
one afore we was done. We met her walkin' by 
herself on the road. So soon as ever the Guv'nor as 
I was drivin' seed her, he calls out to me to stop — 
and him, and the man as was with him, gets out 
together, and goes on together till they comes up to 
the lady.'' 

Marco's hand closed upon my wrist, and I could 
see by the breathless listening in his face that he was 
hearing this part of the story for the first time. 

" And she came back with you? " said I. 

" She did come back, but she wasn't willin', no 
ways. She begged, and prayed, and cried, and 
scolded. They had her between 'em, and between 
'em they put her into the carriage, and they told 
me — ^well, it's no matter what they told me, but they 
satisfied me that I'd no call to interfere, tho' I was 
sorry for the young woman, I declare I was." 

My father laid a sovereign on the table, and beside 
p 2 
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it he placed the photograph of the Langley family. 
^' Will you show us in this picture/' said he, " the 
gentleman whom you drove, and the lady who was 
put into the carriage ? '^ 

The man grinned. '^ I don't care if I do,'' said 
he, '^ for that's agin no promise that ever I made. 
There's the Guv'nor, and there's the young 'ooman." 

I need hardly say that he pointed out the portraits 
of Mr. Langley and of Maude as he spoke. He 
then took up the sovereign and added, with a wink at 
my father, " You didn't remember to mention the 
suvverin' sir, but that was a mere oversight." 

^^And this," said Giuseppe, suddenly placing 
before him a sheet of note-paper with a little land- 
scape engraving at the top of the first page, " this is 
the place you drove them to ? " 

" Well, it's not unlike it," said the man, examining 
it coolly; " but if you knows the place, in coorse you 
can have no reason to ask its name." Then, look- 
ing at Giuseppe's mortified face, he added, with a 
broad grin and a chuckle, "Not so green, young 
gentleman, not so green ! Howsomever, it wasn't a 
bad shot for a young hand, and you may grow up to 
be as cute as your eldest brother, if you live long 
enough." 

Giuseppe put the paper back into his pocket with 
a forced laugh. He had tried it as a mere chance 
for surprising the man into mentioning the name of 
the place, thinking, as he afterwards said, that "one 
Welsh village was probably very much like another, 
and that his picture would do for any one of them." 

"This 'ere gentleman," continued the cabman, 
still grinning and pointing to Marco, " he'll find out 
where she was took, if she was took anywhere. He's 
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one 0^ them as can see without a hoptic nerve in spite 
o^ the doctors, he can. Sharp ! sharp ! Now, 1^11 
jest tell you the way as he found me out. Fust he 
found out my sweetheart — nobody telPd him I ^ad 
a sweetheart as I knows on, but he went and took it 
for granted, as being nateral and jestifiable — well, 
when he found her out, he come over her — that^s 
what he did. He waits awhile afore he goes to her, 
guessin' that if he waits she^ll have heered somethin^ 
on me, unless I was faithless, the which I never was, 
and she had heered — and then, says he, ^ Can I take 
a message to him ? ^ that's how he puts it — and he 
inserts the idea that she shall send me a present, and 
that he'll take it. Lord love her, she was up in a 
instant ! ^ Do you know where he is ? ' says she. 
^Oh, at his lodgings in Newgate Street,' says he, 
quite peart — for the moment she drawed out the 
letter as I wrote her, he takes note of the postmark, 
and makes a dash at it — ' Doesn't he tell you to write 
to him with he-^nishles ? ' says he. 'Yes, sure,' 
says she; 'D. F., Post Office, Newgate Street; and 
to tell nobody.' 'Ah!' says he, 'be sure you tell 
nobody, but give me the present, and write to D. F. 
by to-morrow's post, and tell him to expect me.' 
' It's by Thursday's post he tells me to write/ says 
she. ' Very true,' says he, 'Thursday I meant.' And 
then up he comes and watches the post-office on 
Thursday, till he hears a poor innocent inquiring for 
a letter for D. F. — and then he follows me — but it's 
little enough he's got out of me except admiration." 
The astute Italian gave a momentary smile to the 
narrative of his stratagem, as if he had a little enjoyed 
it himself, and then dismissed the man. " If you are 
determined not to tell us where you took the lady. 
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my friend/' said he, '^ it is useless to keep you any 
longer. Wait for us outside — we shall be ready in a 
few minutes.^' 

" And now/' continued Marco, when he was gone, 
'^ you see how it is. There is but one thing to be 
done. I must immediately return and search the 
neighbourhood again ; I have facts now to help me 
which I had not when I was seeking before. I feel 
sure that she is hidden somewhere in the country.'' 

^^ I think it more probable that she was brought 
to London," said my father. 

*^No," replied Marco; "the publicity of the 
railroad stations would be avoided. Her — her dis- 
tress" (he steadied his voice with effort as he said 
these words) " would have excited observation. Mr. 
Langley would not have inquired so fearlessly at 
all the stations along the line, if he had not felt sure 
that there were no means of tracing her there. 
What I have to ask of you is, that you will allow 
me to communicate the progress of my search to 
you, and that if anything occurs here which might 
possibly throw light on it you will let me know." 

He looked from my father to me as he spoke. 
My father answered : " I don't know that we are 
justified in doing anything of the kind. This poor 
girl is only a child, and she is in the hands of her own 
father. However strange his conduct may have 
been, nobody has a right to interfere with it. Sup- 
posing you were to find her, Mr. Bossetti, what do 
you propose to do ? " 

Marco gave a slight laugh. " You must excuse 
my answering that question," said he. 

" I am really very sorry for you both," said my 
father ; " but I am afraid we must let it alone." 
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^^Well/^ said Marco, quietly and proudly, ^^as 
you please. But I may state one thing to you — I 
expect to be able to prove at no distant day, that 
Lucia — that Maude — is not Mr. Langley's daughter. 
Unhappily I must return to Italy in order to pro- 
cure the proofs.^^ 

" Prove it/^ said my father, drily, ^^ and you will 
stand in a very different position..^' 

^^As to position,^^ cried Giuseppe, in a tone of 
high scorn and indignation^ *^he doesn^t need to 
alter that ; I suspect his position is a good way above 
your powers of comprehension, old genitleman. Come 
away, Marco,^^ added he, throwing his arms round 
his friend in his demonstrative Southern fashion, 
and trying to draw him from the room. ^^ Such 
cold-hearted help would have done you no good. 
Don^t mind losing it V^ 

The boy^s eyes, as he looked up, had an I-wish-I 
could-die-for-you expression, which conveyed, more 
forcibly than words, the idea of his entire devotion. 
Marco smiled at him, but did not move, and now 
spoke to me. 

" I have not the slightest reason to resent distrust 
where I am not known; (Remember that, Giuseppe 
mio,) But you have seen; enough of Lucia^s suffer- 
ings to guess what they must be now. If I find her 
may I say nothing to her from you ?^^ 

" Say to her,^' cried I, in strong emotion, ^^ that 
I would do anything in the world to help her and 
comfort her.'^ 

" I thought you were kind,'^ answered he, a 
sudden light coming into, his face. " See how it is, 
there is no one in England to be her firiend except 
you and me. I have only one higher duty in the 
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world— 5t is tliis ; if my chief calls me I must go — 
I am pledged to do his work ; it is the work of my 
country; nothing must come before it. But it is 
hard to think that I may have to leave England, 
and to leave her so desolate and so helpless. I want 
to make sure that if this happens you will try to 
help her. I donH mean '' (glancing at my father) ^^ so 
as to get into any difficulty or any quarrel, I don^t 
mean that you should try to oppose Mr. Langley 
if your laws donH allow it, but only this ; that if 
once I can establish intercourse between you and 
her, you won^t give it up ; that if you are able to 
be her companion and comforter again, you will be, 
and that you will let me know what happens when 
I am away ; say that you will — I see ' yes ^ in your 
face.^^ 

I could not have said no, had I wished it. He 
had taken my hands in his, and there is no describ- 
ing the entreaty of his voice and his eyes. I know 
that my father was very much moved, though he 
did not choose to confess it, for he offered no oppo- 
sition when I pledged myself to do thus much for 
the lovers. 

^^ Add one more kindness/^ continued Marco. 
'^ Give me that photograph, it may help me in my 
search." 

My father put out his hand for it, but I stopped 
hitn. " No, no; it is mine," said I, " and I give it." 

" You see, sir," said Marco to my father, " I am 
beginning to succeed already. Won^t you bid me 
Godspeed?" 

My father looked indescribably uncomfortable. It 
was not that he was in the least disposed to decide 
against Marco on the merits of the case, it was 
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simply that he thought it was no business of his, 
and wanted to keep out of it altogether. I suppose 
most elderly gentlemen would have felt the same. 
As he said afterwards, it was one of the oddest and 
most awkward stories that he ever came across in 
his life, and he did not at all relish the idea of 
figuring before the world as having aided and 
abetted in kidnapping a minor; more especially 
when the kidnapper was an Italian Red Republican, 
which, however, be it noted in passing, Marco was 
not, though it gave point to my father's lamentations 
to call him so. 

He was now obliged to escort his unwelcome 
visitors to the door lest the two " sentries" should 
fall upon them. He came back with a half smile 
on his face. ^^I shouldn't wonder in the least," 
said he, ^^ if that cab-driver, who must now, I sup- 
pose, Jane, be considered as ranking among the 
respectable acquaintances to whom you have intro- 
duced me, were to tell his whole secret to Master 
Marco before he has done with him. He had a most 
edifying expression of reverence in his face as he 
opened the cab-door." 

" My dear father," said I, ^^ I am afraid you are 
annoyed." 

" Annoyed I " repeated he, taking me up, " who 
wouldn't be ? A precious mess you have made of 
it amongst you. 1^11 have no more advertising for 
situations. I suppose the next thing you will do 
will be to bring me into friendly communication 
with Nana Sahib's grand vizier, and ask me to help 
him in making away with a dozen English babies." 

" If you could only imagine the anxiety I feel 
about poor Maude !" said I. 
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" Oh, I daresay/^ lie replied ; " I^m too old to be 
interested in harlequin and columbine. I always 
take to pantaloon, and feel for his discomfitures as 
if they were my own. There is a fiendish brilliancy 
about your Italian hero which is the next thing to 
a nightmare. What between him and the spirit- 
rapping, I feel as if I might just as well be one of the 
mysteries of Udolpho myself.^' 

" Well it hds been hard upon you/^ said I, 
^^there^s no denying it. But do just oblige me 
by saying that you think Mr. Langley^s conduct 
utterly strange and inexplicable. Such a profound 
and continued piece of acting! And for what 
end?^' 

'^ / see nothing strange in it/^ retorted my father; 
" I think it was the best possible line he could take 
under the circumstances, with a foreign knave try- 
ing to get hold of his daughter, and an English 
dupe taking care of her. Depend upon it, that 
cunning old Gwythyr had pui him up to the real 
state of the case ; and when he saw Miss Maude on 
the road, he felt that his wisest policy was to make 
a flitting with her at once and hide her from 
friends and foes alike. Was he to be telling you 
what he had done, when he might see at a glance 
that you were wax in the hands of any hero of 
romance who chose to say, ^ Please do ! ^ to you. Of 
course he wanted to keep you in the dark. The 
only blunder he made was in giving his daughter 
up to you for six months ; but as soon as he found 
it out he set it right, like a sensible, practical man 
as he is.^^ 

^^ But he has been keeping his wife in the dark 
too,^^ observed I. ^^ Imagine his telling her — " 
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"Imagine what you please/^ said my father, 
" but as to keeping her in the dark, if you had the 
light of fifty noondays fused into one, she wouldn^t 
be able to see by it. No, no ; there are only two 
people who have shown a decent amount of common 
sense from the beginning of this aflFair to the end, 
and those were Mr. Langley, and the cabman's 
sweetheart.^^ 



CHAPTER XXni. 

HOW TO FIND HER. 



[N.B. — As Marco's letters reached me very irregu- 
larly, and as his story was interrupted by many gaps, 
afterwards filled up, I think it best to give what 
now follows in the form of a continuous narrative.] 

The first person whom Rossetti saw at the Pad- 
dington station was Mr. Langley. Marco was 
immediately' on the alert. He had substituted a 
great coat, a woollen scarf, and a beaver hat for the 
cloak and cap which he usually wore, in order that 
he might not be recognised at a glance when he got 
down into the Clytha country. He now covered his 
mouth with the scarf, pulled the hat over his brow, 
and, devoutly hoping that the inconvenient brilliancy 
of his black eyes would not betray him, set himself 
to watch Mr. Langley^s proceedings. That uncon- 
scious gentleman, having purchased a first-class 
ticket and a Times of the day, leisurely got into his 
carriage, and settled himself in the corner, with a 
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railway rug over his knees, and an unexceptionable 
portmanteau under the seat. Nobody who compared 
his dignified repose with the restlessness of the dis- 
guised figure watching him — his bland, open, intel- 
lectual countenance as he smiled over his newspaper, 
keenly relishing every little stab which its polished 
leaders inflicted, with the dark, flashing face of the 
other, as he stooped forward, pipe in mouth, to make 
sure of his game ere he betook himself to his own 
third-class carriage — could have doubted for a 
moment on which side the balance of respectability 
lay. 

Every time the train stopped Marco kept a bright 
look out, but Mr. Langley remained quietly in his 
place, and there could be little doubt that he was on 
his way to Pare Rhaiader. Of course he was going to 
make some arrangements about Maude which could 
only be effected on the spot. Marco triumphed 
inwardly over the good luck of the encounter, 
and resolved not to lose sight of his prey for an 
instant. He was unexpectedly baffled. At the dis- 
tance of about twenty miles from Llanefydd station, 
a shock was felt by all the passengers in the fore 
part of the train, followed by strong lateral motion 
of a most disagreeable and alarming kind. The 
outcry of the danger whistle sounded menacingly in 
the ears of those who understood what it indicated. 
Steam was shut ofi^ rapidly, and the whole train 
came to a stop, bristling with uneasy heads thrust 
through every window throughout its entire length. 
The usual official reserve as to the cause of the 
accident was nobly maintained. People who exercise 
a little brief (absolute) authority would rather die 
than give the real reason for anything. It was, how- 
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ever, quite evident that some of the machinery was 
out of gear, and that there would either be a long 
delay, or that the journey would be continued at 
some risk. Several of the third-class passengers 
jumped out, Marco among them ; but he drew back 
when he saw that Mr. Langley was making efforts 
to undo the door of his carriage, and calling vehe- 
mently for the guard. That individual came when 
it suited him, and no sooner. 

"AH right, sir; there is no cause for alarm. We 
shall be off again in ten minutes. ^^ 

But Mr. Langley was not to be appeased. He 
insisted on being let out, and averred that he was 
within easy walking distance of his destination. 
Marco might have supposed him to be speaking 
truth if he had not seen, by the ticket which he 
pressed upon the reluctant guard^s acceptance, that he 
was really bound for the Pare Rhaiader station. 
Mr. Langley^s cheeks were blue, and his lips white ; 
no one who saw him could doubt that he was under 
the influence of extreme terror. When he was at 
last released from his imprisonment, he hurried 
down the slope of the embankment on which the 
train had stopped, as if he thought the engine was 
at his heels ; stumbling repeatedly in his excessive 
haste. In the field below he paused and looked 
back. Two minutes of safety were sufficient to 
restore his composure, though not quite to give him 
back his natural complexion. He called out, in his 
usual voice, that his portmanteau miglit go on to 
Llanefydd station, and be forwarded to Pare Rhaiader 
House in the evening. When he said this, a man 
who had been standing beside Marco ever since the 
accident occurred, turned suddenly, took off his hat. 
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made a low bow, and ran down the side of the 
embankment to join Mr. Langley, saying as he did 
so, " Good morning to you, Mr. Rossity, and a good 
day's sport ! ^' It was Gwythyr. As he joined his 
master he pointed Marco out with a laugh, and the 
two went oS together in earnest colloquy. 

Any one who had seen the light which came into 
Marco's eyes when he found that he was recognised, 
and that his scheme for dogging Mr. Langley 
without being himself discovered, was accordingly 
. hopeless, Tgould have said, " That is not an easy man 
to conquer.'' If there was a moment's disappoint- 
ment it was so momentary that it was invisible; 
nothing was to be seen but intense determination. 

" How long shall we be detained ?" said he to the 
guard. 

" Well, sir, perhaps five minutes." 

Marco looked at his watch, mentally surveyed the 
country, with which he had become well acquainted in 
the course of his search after Maude, made his calcula- 
tion, and then sat quietly down on the edge of the 
railroad to wait till the train should be ready to move. 
He reckoned half an hour for the guard's five minutes, 
and found that he could still be at Pare Rhaiader, 
even allowing a slower than the average rate of 
railroad progress, fully two hours before it was 
possible for Mr. Langley to reach it. Whatever 
road Mr. Langley might select he had a good five 
miles' walk before him. There was not even a village 
within a shorter distance. And, supposing him to 
be able to get a horse when he reached the village — 
not a very probable supposition — Marco knew 
enough of Welsh country ways to feel sure that a 
considerable time would intervene between the 
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promise of the horse and its appearance in saddle 
and bridle. After this came a thirty miles^ ride. 
But it was more likely that Mr. Langley would have 
to walk ten miles to the nearest town, and there 
provide himself with the means of finishing his 
journey. Marco noted his pace as he crossed the 
fields, and felt sure that three miles and a quarter 
were as much as he could manage in the hour. On 
his own part, something less than an hour would take 
him to the station, at which he was sure of finding 
some sort of conveyance to Pare Rhaiader. He 
laid his measures accordingly, and was patient. 

They were off within the half-hour ; they went at 
a better pace than he had ventured to hope, and 
when they arrived at Llanefydd, Marco^s quick eye 
instantly perceived a gentleman^s horse, in first-rate 
condition, held by a small boy. " You are waiting 
for Mr. Langley ? ^^ said he, interrogatively. 

^^ Yes, sir, please.^^ 

'^ He has been detained,^^ said Marco, in his 
quick, authoritative manner ; his portmanteau is in 
that carriage ; do you run and fetch it, and mind 
you are careful. He and Mr. Gwythyr will not be 
at the house till late this evening, and they will not 
come by this station, so it is useless to wait for 
them. Look sharp, now.^^ He mounted the horse 
as he spoke, gathered up the reins, slipped a shilling 
into the boy^s hand, and rode off at full speed. The 
boy, without a moment^s misgiving, took the port- 
manteau out of the carriage, and, shouldering it, 
moved slowly off to the spring cart that was also in 
waiting. 

" Who^s the gent for Pare Rhaiader ? '^ asked he 
of the guard as he passed. 
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"Don^t know/^ returned the official. ^^ Some 
friend of the house ; I saw Gwythyr very civil to 
him. S'pose he travelled third class for a lark. 
Them young chaps often do when they're given up 
to smoking/^ 

Marco never drew rein till he reached the house. 
It was rather a satisfaction to him to tire Mr. Lang- 
ley's horse. He was fortunate in not meeting on his 
road any of the Clytha people, who might have 
recognised him. At Pare Rhaiader he thought him- 
self tolerably secure. The establishment had been 
broken up immediately after Maude's disappearance ; 
an old woman, not belonging to the country, but 
sent down from London, had charge of the house. 
His only danger was from the stable-helper, who 
would probably be in waiting to take his master's 
horse. One glance, as he rode up the sweep, told him 
that this man was a stranger to him. So far he was 
successful. He jumped off his horse, threw the reins 
to the surprised groom, and rang loudly at the door- 
bell, which was immediately answered by the woman 
in charge. ^^ There has been an accident to the 
train," said he, repeating his true statement, '^ and 
your master is detained. Walk the mare about a 
little, she's hot." 

" Are you come to stay, if you please, sir? " asked 
the old woman, as she civilly held the door open. 

Marco walked into the hall. ^' I am not going to 
sleep here," said he ; ^^ I am come instead of Mr. 
Langley, because it was not possible for him to get 
here as soon as he wished. He was a little shaken by 
the accident, though not hurt ; he may possibly not 
be here till the morning — and I have ridden on to 
spare you any unnecessary anxiety.'^ He was 
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studying the old woman^s face while he spoke, and 
making up his mind. As he passed on to the 
drawing-room he suddenly turned and asked her 
sharply, " Are there any letters for Mr. Langley ? '' 

'^ There was some letters, sir, but Mr. Langley^s 
own man has them — Mr. Gilbert.^^ 

"That is the person to whom I bring a message,'^ 
answered Marco. ^^ Send him to me, please." 

The point which Marco was most anxious to deter- 
mine was precisely this — whether Mr. Langley had 
any charge d'affaires at Pare Rhaiader likely to be 
in possession of his confidence. He at once con- 
cluded that this Gilbert was the person who had 
taken part in- the abduction of Maude, and that he 
was probably master of the situation. 

" I am sorry to hear there has been an accident, 
sir," said a soft voice near him, while he stood deeply 
thinking beside the table spread with preparations 
for Mr. Langley^s solitary dinner. 

He turned and saw a most unexceptionable man 
in black, with nothing remarkable about him except 
the absence of all characteristics. 

" Yes," said Marco ; " but happily Mr. Langley is 
not hurt — only a little shaken. He will come on 
this evening if he is well enough.^^ 

"It is very important that I should see him, sir,^^ 
replied Gilbert, in a cordially respectful manner, that 
was almost confidential. "I have news for him 
which he does not expect, and if you think there is 
any probability of his not coming on, I think, per- 
haps, I had better go and meet him." 

Marco eyed him steadily, and felt convinced that 
the man not only accepted him unhesitatingly as a 
friend of Mr. Langley^s, but that he identified him with 
Q 
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some individual friend who had special claims upon 
his duty. " Do you know me ? " asked he, boldly. 

^^Well, sir — I think I^m not mistaken — Mr. 
Dennis. You was not expected till to-morrow, sir, 
and though Vve not had the pleasure of seeing you 
before, I think I may venture to say I know you.^^ 

Quick as lightning Marco changed his tactics. 
He knew Mr. Dennis's name well. He was Mr. 
Langley ^s partner ; a young man, who had managed 
the South American affairs of the house for the last 
three or four years. He had recently come to 
England, and Marco was well aware that he was 
intended for Maude^s husband. 

He laughed, as if in appreciation of the other^s 
cleverness. " You are a good guesser,^^ said he. " I 
think you are in Mr. Langley^s confidence, are you 
not?'' 

" Complete and full, sir,^^ answered the man ; ^^you 
may say anything to me without fear.^^ 

" These are delicate matters, my friend,'' rejoined 
Marco, ^^ and I don't wish to say a word more than 
I can help.'^ 

" Sir, the delicacy of them is. unimpeachable, and 
I should be sorry to press you. But, sir, I have had 
the honour to b^ of a good deal of assistance to Mr. 
Langley in recent arrangements, and I assure you 
you need not have the least scruple in relying upon 
me. Perhaps, sir, you will have the goodness to look 
at Mr. Langley's last letter to me.^^ 

He produced it as he spoke. Marco's cheeks 
burned as he took it. For no lighter cause would 
he have been guilty of reading what was not meant 
for his eye, and he did it now with a sense of pain 
and shame which he could not repress. 
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Mr. Langley wrote — ^^ I shall be down by the last 
train on Thursday afternoon, and I wish you to come 
to Pare Rbaiader to meet me. Mr. Dennis will 
arrive a day later. Do not mention this to Miss L. 
I have received your last report, and am quite satisfied 
with your arrangements, which are the best, possible 
under the circumstances. Give the enclosed letter 
to Miss L. I trust it may prepare her to receive me 
in a better spirit. Take every opportunity of assur- 
ing her — and tell Mrs. Gilbert to do the same — that 
I have no object in view but her happiness. E. L.^^ 

Marco was looking at the address on the envelope 
with eager eyes, when Gilbert, who was evidently 
piqued by his apparent distrust, added, ^^And, sir, 
you will be very much surprised to hear what has 
occurred, sir, since I received that letter, and which 
makes it indispensable that Mr. Langley should be 
informed at once.^^ He drew a step nearer and 
lowered his voice: '^The young lady is here, sir. 
No other course was open to us. Typhus of the 
worst description broke out at the farm, and Mrs. 
Gilbert and I thought the best mode of avoiding 
publicity was to bring her here quietly after dark last 
night, as we could not take it upon ourselves to let 
her remain there.^^ 

Marco fairly staggered under this intelligence. 
He turned away his face that the other might not see 
how white he grew. He stood silent for a minute 
or so, inwardly saying to himself in bewildered joy, 
" Found ! fomid ! Here, here — in this house — in 
my power — I see her — I touch her — I have her ! " 
He had to put great force upon himself to make his 
concluding speech calmly and naturally. 

^^ You did quite right, and I will answer for it that 
Q 2 
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Mr. Langley does not blame you. Of course you 
had better take this news to him as quickly as pos- 
sible. He was so much shaken that it is more than 
probable he will not come on here, but if he does you 
will meet him on the road. Go to the Gwynne 
Arms, Kilgetty (naming a place and an inn many 
miles from Mr. Langley 's road), and inquire for him. 
How soon can you be off ? ^^ 

"In five minutes, sir.^^ Gilbert knew how Mr. 
Dennis stood with his master, and was anxious to 
propitiate him. ^' Will you please to take any dinner ? 
It is ready .^^ 

To say truth, Marco was both tired and hungry, 
but he could not eat in Mr. Langley^s house, so he 
declined the ofier. He looked at his watch, and 
calculated that he had at least two hours free. 
'' DonH lose time ! ^' said he, rather impatiently. 

^^ Not a moment, sir.^^ As Gilbert left the room 
he turned to add the consoling words, " Mrs. Gilbert 
will be glad to see you here, sir. She is an old 
acquaintance, you know.^^ 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

LOST AGAIN. 



^^ Not safe yet,^^ said Marco to himself. '^ It goes 
against me ! '^ He called the man back. '^ Where 
is your wife ? ^^ 

^* Well, sir,V in rather a deprecating voice, "just 
at this present moment, sir^ she is probably in the 
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kitchen, and she would like to have a little notice, 
sir, to make just a trifle of toilette before she has 
the pleasure of seeing you. Mrs. Gilbert, sir, was 
familiar with the fine cookery department when she 
superintended Mr. Langley^s household, and the 
woman here is not a very good hand at it, and so, 
as Mr. Langley is rather particular, sir, she has 
undertaken to revise the dinner herself.^^ 

" Go to her,'^ said Marco, breathing again, ^^ tell 
her all that has happened, and ask her to remain 
where she is, and to let me go quietly to Miss 
Langley without being announced. I think if I am 
left to myself I can persuade her to look a little 
more favourably upon her father^s arrangements. 
In fact, to tell you the truth, Gilbert, I am not 
sorry to have the opportunity of stealing a march on 
Mr. Langley, and speaking for myself. I may 
venture to say thus much to you, as you know all 
about it. I want to plead my own cause in person, 
you see. Tell your wife, please, to come when I 
ring the bell, but not sooner, and I flatter myself 
she will find rather a change in her young lady.^^ 

He put a sovereign into Gilbert's hand as he 
spoke. Poor Marco, he had not many of them ! 
"A free-handed gentleman,^' thought Gilbert to 
himself; "just as I expected to see him.^' Quite 
won by the little confidence, he gave Marco a 
significant nod, and quitted the room, saying, "I 
understand, sir ; I understand. Nothing mollifies a 
young lady so much as a little courtship. Miss 
Langley, sir, is in the small room upstairs that 
used to be Mrs. Irvine's bedroom, sir ; we thought 
it better not to have her on this floor, sir, lest any 
one should come in promiscuously, and see her ; but. 



^ 
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of course^ rir, with you it is different. The second 
door to your right, sir, at the top of the stairs, (xood 
evening, sir. I am sure I wish you success. I shall 
be off in five minutes.'^ 

He lighted a candle for Marco as he spoke, and 
withdrew to the kitchen. Marco waited till the 
door was closed after him, and then went upstairs. 
His heart beat so fast that he was fairly compelled 
to stop once to take breath. He dreaded the shock 
of joy for Lucia, yet there was no way of breaking 
it to her, and delay was simply loss of time when 
every moment was precious. Very softly he turned 
the handle of the door, and opening it about an 
inch, looked in. The room was empty and dark, 
but the door communicating with the bedroom 
within was half open, and the firelight shone through 
it, making spaces of wavering brightness upon the 
carpet. He stole in, keeping carefully in the 
shadow of the door, and looked into the bedroom. 

Lucia was sitting upon the rug before the fire. 
The glow trembled upon her face and gave it a 
fictitious bloom, which faded as fast as it arose and 
left her cheeks pale as if seen by moonlight. She 
wore only a white dressing-gown, and her profuse 
hair was about her shoulders. She had been sitting 
there, or wandering aimlessly about the room in her 
old fashion, since the morning. She had literally 
not had the spirit to finish dressing herself, nqr to 
light the candle and seek any pretext of employ- 
ment as the night closed in. What little food she 
had taken had been brought in to her where she sat. 
A plate lay on the table near her, its contents 
scarcely tasted. She was much changed. The 
hands, which lay clasped upon her knees, were quite 
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thin ; the features were fallen ; - the touch of grief 
had left its dark impress beneath her eyes, making 
them look unnaturally large. She looked as if 
much more of this kind of life would subdue her 
altogetlier ; as if she might be made in the end to 
submit to anything; as if heart and soul were 
exhausted. If she heard any slight stir in the outer 
room she took no heed of it. No change, no 
comer, could bring any hope to her ! 

Marco feared to show himself, lest she should think 
that he was an apparition ; feared to speak without 
showing himself, lest she should break out into 
madness before his eyes. He went up to her in a 
moment, and clasped her so closely in his arms that 
her first cry was stifled on his breast. ^^ Lucia, my 
darling, my own ! I am here to take care of you, and 
all trouble is over ! " This was what he said, and he 
hoped that she would hear and understand it before 
she fainted, for he knew that she would faint. Then 
he laid her gently on the floor, sprinkled water on 
her face, chafed her hands, and softly called her 
back to life, not ceasing to speak the tenderest and 
most cheering words, so that she might awake to 
the sound of them, and understand as quickly as 
possible the joy that was come upon her. When she 
began to revive, he soothed and caressed her as if 
she had been a little child. He placed her in a chair ; 
he wiped away with loving hands the tears which 
poured in sudden downfall over her cheeks ; by-and- 
by he was feeding her with a playful pretence of 
utter helplessness in her, and talking all the time, 
telling her how he had found her, explaining what 
was to happen to her. For some time she was 
quite unable to speak; she could do nothing but 
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accept him as a great, delightful, miraculous fact, 
which had changed her whole life. If he had had 
any previous doubt what to do, her aspect and her 
behaviour would speedily have determined it. It 
did not need her clinging gestures and imploring 
tones — her terrified clutch upon his arm if he moved 
away a little — her wide, wild eyes of pitiful appeal, 
to convince him that she must not be left another 
half hour to wait and sufifer. It was glaringly mani- 
fest that the trial had been above her strength ; the 
only fear in his mind was that he had come when it 
was already too late. He 'was obliged to silence all 
inward questionings about the future with one un- 
answerable argument — that the evil of leaving her 
was greater than any possible evil which could come 
from taking her away. And this being so, the 
strong will which habitually ruled his being, relaxed 
a little, and he gave himself up to the rapture and 
the passion of the Present, and looked neither before 
nor after. 

Time pressed. As soon as she was able to under, 
stand and to act, he made her dress for a journey 
as quickly as possible, taking nothing with her but 
a small bundle of necessary clothing. Then they 
took ofi^ their shoes, stole noiselessly down stairs, 
and across the hall into the drawing-room. As they 
passed the kitchen door, they could hear two female 
voices in animated conversation. Gilbert was already 
gone, and his wife and the woman of the house were 
at tea together. Marco closed and locked the draw- 
ing-room door, and then he and Lucia went out at 
the window down into the woods. 

They had twelve miles to walk in order to reach 
a little fishing- village on the sea-coast which was to 
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be their first halting-place. Marco was terribly 
afraid of over-fatigue for his companion. He care- 
fully regulated their pace, and he would not allow 
her to walk for more than an hour without stopping 
to rest. It was a warm night in early spring ; no 
wind was astir; the soft star-sprinkled darkness 
hung over them like a shelter, and gave them a 
sense of safety by circumscribing their view within 
narrow limits; the odours of growing wild flowers 
and grass beset them as they went with tenfold the 
fragrance of the daytime. They said little, but 
kept close together. When they stopped to rest 
they went aside out of the path, and Marco sought 
out some spot well screened from the airs of heaven 
or the eyes of casual passers, and there made Lucia 
lie down and rest her head upon his knees. Once 
or twice she slept a little, while he watched her. She 
did not feel one moment^s fear, but if she had feared, 
a single glance up at his face, so full of strength, 
love, and reverence, would have reassured her. 
Neither of them ever forgot a minute of that night : 
it remained with them, not so much as a picture 
or a memory, but as a secret place in the soul which 
might be opened and entered at pleasure. It was 
only necessary to shut the eyes, and undo the cur- 
tain which severed it from common life, and they 
could go in, and walk on, step by step, minute by 
minute, side by side, as they had done. And the 
vague but intense feeling of the time, which super- 
seded all possibility of thought, will come back 
too, and thrill the quiet atmosphere of later years 
with the irresistible light of youth. That light 
comes back sometimes to all, to show what has 
been lost or missed. Even in his old age, the 
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scent of tlie early fir woods sliall bring a message 
from the past to Marco^ and make him cast down 
his eyes lest others should notice the tears which 
rise in them ; and then he shall see before him the 
faint first twilight of dawn stealing between the 
stems of the trees, and hear the soft, regular note 
of the wood-dove, like the puke of the woodland's 
heart beginning to beat before sunrise, and watch 
again the lovely sleeping face upon his knees, and 
wonder what is in store for him and for it, as if he 
knew not. Well for him that as the whole of that 
night renews itself before him there is not a thought 
in it which he need be ashamed to remember. 

At Tal-y-Sam, the village of which we have 
spoken, Marco hunted out a firiend among the fisher- 
men on whom he knew that he could count. Marco 
had the love for marine adventure which is innate in 
all Sicilians, and which his Montevideo experiences 
had tended rather to foster than to diminish ; and 
during the weeks which he had spent in and about 
Clytha, he had made many an expedition to Tal-y- 
Sarn. 

He had an instinctive knowledge of men which 
seldom failed him, and a gift of ascendancy which 
he employed all the more efifectively because he 
was hardly conscious of it. The fisherman was 
ready to do whatever he wished in a moment, and 
to ask no questions about it. He gave them as good 
a breakfast as he could, and while they were eating 
it he got his boat ready. They were oflF from the 
little pier a good half-hour before any one else was 
astir in Tal-y-Sarn. ^^ Where are we going, Marco ? '' 
asked Lucia, nestling beside him while he held the 
rope, ready to let the boom go as soon as they fairly 
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felt the wind. It was the first time she had asked 
the question. 

^^We are going to Ireland,^^ answered he in a 
whisper. 

He was not as communicative to his fisherman 
friend. To him he merely named a port on the 
Welsh coast which was a few hours^ sail from Tal-y- 
Sarn, and where he intended (though he did not say 
so) to get a passage for Ireland. He thought it 
best to leave as few traces of his course as possible ; 
for as he afterwards said to Lucia, when cautioning 
her on the same subject, ^^ If you don't tell a man a 
secret, you may be sure that it is safe with him; 
but you can^t be quite sure if you do tell him ! '^ 

They reached the port before noon, and took a 
friendly leave of their boatman, who obstinately 
refused to accept any payment for his services. It 
was not that he was particularly magnanimous, or 
superabundantly rich ; I am afraid that he was quite 
capable of overcharging people whom he did not 
like upon occasion, and I am sure that the mode in 
which he spent his earnings, whether legitimate 
or not, would not bear severe inspection; but 
somehow or other, Marco was a sort of hero in his 
eyes; he looked upon him as a natural captain of 
all possible fishermen and other marine light troops 
of various kinds; he had seen him handle a boat 
under difficulties ; he had heard some of his stories 
of perils in Southern seas, and some of his songs 
which had a Southern flow and fervour about them 
strangely fascinating to the ears which could not 
understand them ; he knew him to be kind of heart 
and open of hand, and he strongly suspected him 
to be poor in purse. Add to this that the presence 
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of the unknown lady gave our fisherman a good 
hope that he had been helping his hero in some 
little enterprise not exactly in accordance with law 
and custom^ and his romantic disinterestedness will 
perhaps be intelligible. It was assuredly conve- 
nient, for Marco's heart could not but sink when 
he thought of the very slender stock of money with 
which he was about to begin housekeeping. 

'^ What shall I do with you, carissima, while I 
buy provisions and see about our passage ? '' asked 
Marco, as they stood together on the shore, and 
watched the manoeuvres of their friendly boat while 
she tacked and shook out her sails, and went slowly 
out of the bay. 

^' Take me with you/^ said Lucia. 

^^I am afraid you will be so tired. Could you 
not sit here and wait for me ? or shall we go to one 
of those cottages and ask them to let you rest ?" 

Lucia began to tremble. He drew her hand 
further through his arm and held it caressingly in 
his own. ^^ What is it?^^ asked he. 

'^ I do not think I can let you go — ^not yet — 
not even for a few minutes. I feel sure, sure, sure 
that I should lose you ! I should be taken away, 
or you would not be able to come back, or some- 
thing would happen. Oh, no, no, no ! Marco ^' 
(clinging to him), '' don't leave me, don't go away — 
I can^t bear it 1 '' 

^^ I won't leave you for a moment,^^ answered he, 
in a reproachful voice, as if she wronged him by 
supposing it to be possible that he could do so if it 
were to give her pain. ^^ Sit down, darling ! How 
you tremble ! You will be brave when you have had 
a little time to forget all you have suflFered/' 
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^^ I shall never be brave enough for thaty^ mur- 
mured she, as she sat down upon the shore. In a 
few minutes she told him that she was strong enough 
to go with him, and they went together. They were 
lucky enough to find a large schooner bound for a 
port on the southern coast of Ireland, and getting 
ready to start in an hour. She was laden with 
coals, and she was to bring back a cargo of potatoes. 
Marco easily agreed for their passage. Then he 
picked out an honest-faced man among the crew, gave 
him a list of articles to be purchased, and promised 
him half-a-crown for the commission. ^^ After all,^^ 
said he to Lucia, " it is the safest way. Who knows 
that I might not be recognised, and reported by some 
one, if I were to show myself in the streets ? ^^ 

Their passage was quick and easy. It was a 
pleasure-sail to Lucia. ^^ I feel as if the last two 
years could not have been real — as if they did not 
happen,^' said she. ^^ They seem so far off, and so 
faint.'' 

^^ Forget them altogether, amor mio ! '' 

^^ If I do not dream of them I shall soon forget 
them ; but I am almost afraid of going to sleep, lest 
it should all come back. Marco, do you know why 
I think it must be intended that we should be happy? 
Whenever the happiness comes, it seems natural; 
from the very first moment it seems to be my own, 
and it feels so durable, I begin to be used to it at 
once. But the trouble seemed to me false and im- 
possible, and I never submitted to it for a moment. 
Oh, Marco ! if I had submitted to it — if I had given 
you up ! '' 

^^ It would have made no difference to me, Lucia ; 
I should not have given you up 1 '' 
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^^But I should have wronged you, and you would 
have despised me/^ 

He drew her to him with a peculiar smile. " No/' 
said he, ^^ I should only have thought that the trial 
was too much for you without me, and that your 
body had given way under it — not your heart, — I am 
sure of that ! You would have been mine again as 
soon as I claimed you.^^ 



CHAPTER XXV. 

A HONEYMOON. 



Marco and Lucia were man and wife. 

There was no difficulty about the marriage. Both 
were nominally Roman Catholics, and everybody 
knows that a Roman Catholic marriage in Ireland is 
an easy matter, requiring neither banns nor register. 
Marco went to work in his usual manner. He 
haunted the chapels till he found a priest whose face 
he could trust, and then sought him in private, and 
told as much of his story as was necessary, and no 
more. The great point was, that Lucia Valdesi, the 
bride elect, was a Roman Catholic, and that her 
family were Protestants. Elopement and clandestine 
marriage were thus presented in the light of religious 
duties, and sanctioned accordingly. Marco was 
married under his real name, but he changed it im- 
mediately afterwards as an additional security against 
detection. He also made a circuitous journey from 
the town in which the wedding took place, and 
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finally established himself with his young bride, 
under the names of Mr. and Mrs. Bennett, in a 
second-floor lodging over a small stationer^s shop 

in G . 

The real difficulties were to come. His first 
business was simply — to live. His little stock of 
money was almost exhausted ; he had no more than 
wherewithal to pay for a week^s food and lodging. 
Like many other refugees, he had lived by teaching 
while he was in England, and hard work he had 
found it when there were only his own expenses to 
be provided for. His own habits — and Lucia's also, 
till the last two years — were very simple; it was 
impossible to reduce the wants to be supplied within 
narrower limits. They hired a single room, and 
divided it by a curtain of coarse serge ; they asked 
for neither cooking nor attendance, but did for them- 
selves all that they needed, Marco assisting in both 
departments with an amount of energy and skill that 
would have astonished an English professor of 
mathematics. Mathematics and Italian were his two 
accomplishments, and he announced in the shop- 
window that he was ready to teach them at a shilling 
an hour, and to attend pupils at their own residences. 
In the mornings, when the scanty breakfast was 
finished, he went ont to seek or to give lessons ; in 
the evenings they sat in the dark, to save the 
expense of candles (as greater than they have done 
ere now), and talked, and were happy. The first 
pupil was a great triumph. Marco was in such 
transports when he found that the negotiation was 
succeeding — it took place across the counter in the 
little shop — that he could hardly help running up- 
stairs to tell Lucia in the middle of it ! When he 
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did tell her, she clapped her hands for joy. It was 
a certainty of three shillings a week (he had promised 
to give four lessons for it), and, as Lucia said, 
with sober triumph, it was the beginning of an 
income. She proposed to add some sausages to their 
bread and maccaroni on the strength of it; but 
Marco took out his purse and showed it to her, and 
she abstained. Soon after this he obtained another 
pupil — and then a school, which promised him a 
pound a month for two entire days^ teaching in the 
week! And here his success came to a pause. Like 
many another working man he now earned, in the 
sweat of his brow, just enough to live upon and no 
more. Nothing for a rainy day; nothing to lay by; 
bare sustenance and shelter, and a gloomy prospect 
of want of clothes in the future. Gloomy did I say? 
You should have seen their faces ! If ever the perfect 
light of happiness shone upon earth for a few short 
weeks, it shone there ! 

Gradually Marco laid aside the hope of saving 
enough to pay for their passage to Italy. That had 
been his idea originally, and for that he would gladly 
have laboured with all his strength, and beyond it. 
He had, as he told Miss Derwent, evidence of im- 
portance to collect, for which his presence in Italy 
was absolutely necessary. It was for this reason, 
and because of his extreme poverty, that he had not 
intended to take Lucia to himself at this time, if he 
had not been driven to do so. He had hoped that it 
would have been possible for her to hold out till 
he was able to claim her. As soon as he saw that it 
was not possible, he cut away that hope with his own 
hand. But the alternative was worse than he had 
expected. For the present every door seemed closed. 
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The fetters of circumstance were heavy upon him, 
and he could neither break them nor undo them. 
He silenced with a strong will the voice within which 
questioned him, sadly and impatiently, " What is t j 
be done ? ^^ He resolved that the question should 
not be asked again till the answer was ready. But 
it only took a new shape, and the importunate voice 
asked him where the answer was to come from, 
and he knew not. He put the trouble aside — he 
could do that as often as it came up — ^but every time 
that it came back, it had grown stronger, and he felt 
that it would master him at last. Then he set him- 
self a fixed time. For six months he would work 
every vein, try every channel, and keep himself 
patient and sanguine. At the end of that time he 
would ask himself once more, ^^ What is to be done?^^ 
but not till then. And, in the interval, he would be 
happy, and would make Lucia happy. He did not 
make this resolution a moment too soon, for her face 
was already beginning to reflect the gravity of his. 
Thajt he was determined should not be — there life 
should never conquer him — on that one point he 
would be master. The trouble should slay him 
before it touched her. 

So in the intervals of his work — leisure much 
enjoyed though little desired — he taught her, for 
her anxiety to improve herself in order that she 
might be a companion for him was unbounded ; and 
in the evenings he walked with her, and at night 
they sat in their dark chamber and talked. Talked 
of heaven and earth, and of that fairy-land of fancy 
which is neither; of the far-off Past, the strange, 
wild, lonely life in South America, when they were 
together, and were all the world to each other ; of 
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the quiet Italian days, when they were separated, 
but were all the world to each other still ; of the 
time to come, when Sicily should be free, and they 
should live together among their own people, and be 
all the world to each other for ever. And in the 
midst of it all came a strong prosaic want which could 
neither be dismissed or supplied : Marco wanted 
shoes, and had nothing wherewith to buy them. It 
was hard, but there was no escape from it. To live in 
Paradise, yet to want shoes and not to be able to get 
them ! Marco, poor fellow, would gladly have gone 
barefoot ; and indeed that arrangement might have 
seemed more compatible with the habits of Paradise 
than the patching and mending which had already 
taken place, till there was nothing left to be patched 
and mended. But he was morally certain that his 
bare feet would not be thought consistent with an 
adequate knowledge of mathematics, and that he 
should lose his pupils by them. Half-a-guinea was 
the smallest sum for which he could hope to provide 
his feet with coverings strong enough to resist the 
wear and tear of daily walks through the streets to 
attend pupils, or to look for fresh engagements. 
Half-a-guinea beyond their daily expenses — a free, 
superfluous half-guinea — a half-guinea of superero- 
gation, was a bewildering idea ! It transcended the 
limits of conception; it made him giddy to think 
of it. 

^^ Lucia, sit still — do not stir," cried he suddenly, 
after sitting for half-an-hour in the silent depth of a 
reverie; " I am going to take your likeness ! '^ 

Lucia smiled and became motionless. She was 
sitting near the window at work ; but when Marco 
uttered his decree she had just lifted up her head to 
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look at him. In that posture she froze, till his 
word melted her again. In that posture greater 
artists than he might have desired to take her 
likeness. 

Marco hunted about for materials. He had 
received, only a few days before, a couple of pack- 
ages, containing the small amount of worldly goods 
which he had left at his London lodgings. Giuseppe 
had sent them to him as soon as he had ventured to 
open communication with Giuseppe. Pencils and 
papers were somewhere, that he knew ; his drawing 
formerly had been just one of those half-accomplish- 
ments which are always to be ^^ taken up " at some 
future time. At last he found what he wanted, and 
set to work. 

Lucia was very patient, and so was he. After 
much labour and many erasures, he produced a 
sketch of which they both approved highly. Lucia 
was released from her durance, and permitted to 
come and criticise it with him. 

" Now," said he, " I have got a little bit of red 
chalk, and I shall rub some colour into the cheeks .^^ 

'^ Oh, Marco ! but I am so pale." 

He looked at her. She was pale. The full out- 
lines, the glowing tints were gone. Marco^s very 
soul sighed within him as he thought that scanty 
nourishment had caused the change. But he said 
"Ah, you have never quite recovered those two 
dreadful months when you were lost, Lucia mia ! " 

It was almost the first time they had spoken of it. 
By tacit agreement they avoided in all their con- 
versations any mention of the times of Lucia^s 
sufierings. She herself desired to efilace and to 
forget them ; and Marco could hear no allusion to 

R 2 
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them without a sense of self-reproach, as though he 
ought to have heen ahle to prevent them. 

This portrait was the heginning of a new trade for 
Marco. He showed it to the stationer and his wife, 
and prevailed on them to sit to him. Two very 
indifferent likenesses were the result, and these were 
exhibited in the shop window and inscribed, " This 
style five shillings.^^ His desire for concealment 
made him afraid to exhibit Lucia. He felt quite 
sure that if he were to do so, some one who had 
known her in former days would pass the window 
directly and recognise her. 

His first " real sitter,'^ as Lucia phrased it, was a 
young shopkeeper, going to be married, and desiring 
to surprise his fiancie on her birthday with a 
welcome portrait of himself. He was as unpro- 
mising a subject as could well be imagined — pink, 
featureless, and inane. Marco worked hard at him, 
and desired as ardently to produce a satisfactory- 
resemblance as ever Rafael desired to embody the 
" idea che aveva in cuoreJ' 

At last it was finished, and when the patient rose 
to depart after the operation, Lucia was somewhat 
dismayed by hearing him ask, ^^ What price ? ^' and 
by Marco's immediate reply, " Three shillings, if you 
please.^^ 

The sum was paid, and the sitter withdrew. 
Marco stood bending over the table and making 
little ineffectual improvements in his drawing, which 
was to be sent home in the evening, when Lucia 
came to his side. 

^' Why did you take so little ? '^ asked she. '^ Five 
shillings would just have made up the price of the 
boots.'' 
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He looked round at her with a deprecating smile. 
'^ I couldn't ask it/^ Jie said. ^' Look, Lucia ! this 
is such a vile drawing I*' 

" But that is his fault for looking as he does. I 
am sure it is very like him — all except the mouth," 
added she, with some hesitation. 

^^ I would not so much mind the mouth not being 
like his/' said Marco mildly, " but, you see, it isn't 
like a mouth at all, and that is a serious objection. 
I might do something to the comers, perhaps,'' look- 
ing at it doubtfully and anxiously. 

" Oh, take care, Marco, that is turning into a 
dimple, and he hasn't got dimples." 

Marco burst out laughing. ^^What an artist I 
am ! " cried he ; "I shall stipulate for all my future 
sitters being drawn in respirators. Well, never mind, 
Lucia mia, three shillings are not to be despised, 
especially when you don't deserve them ! " 

Lucia was grievously distressed that she could 
earn nothing herself. She kept the room in order; 
she mended clothes; she accomplished successfully 
all the cooking that they required ; but she earned 
nothing. Again and again she pondered in her 
heart the same weary subject. What could she do 
to swell their slender purse while Marco was away ? 
Once she gained a little by keeping shop during an 
illness of the mistress of the house. But Marco, 
though at first he laughed at her occupation, and 
rewarded her with many caresses for the sum which 
she proudly poured into his hand at the fortnight's 
end, forbade a repetition of the attempt. Even in 
that short time several new customers, objectionably 
polite in their manners, had begun to haunt the 
shop. Lucia's superb beauty was not to be kept in 
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the background. It might be hidden altogether, 
but it could not be seen and yet unnoticed. 

At last she discovered a way. She could teach 
reading and writing to little children. When this 
thought came into her head her delight was im- 
measurable. She immediately prepared a statement, 
in the largest and grandest letters that she could 
achieve, ^' School for little children. Terms very 
low/^ and ran down stairs into the shop with it. 
She thought she would call it a school at once ; it 
looked better. ^^ See ! ^^ cried she, holding up her 
bill before the eyes of the stationer's wife. " This 
is what I am going to do now ! Doesn't it look 
well?^^ 

The wojnan turned to her with a good-humoured 
smile, and was quite relieved to find that the new 
project was one to which she might accede. Half- 
a-dozen times in the last fortnight, poor Lucia had 
rushed down stairs to ask advice about something 
which she thought she could do. She had proposed 
plain sewing, glove making, shoe binding. She had 
asked whether it would be possible for her to take 
in washing ; whether she could get employment in 
any manufactory in the neighbourhood ; whether she 
could go out to cook anybody's dinner while Marco 
was away, and come back in time to receive him ? 
Her habit was to sit still and think intensely; then, 
as soon as the thought of any trade or labour pos- 
sible for a woman came into her head, she ran down 
stairs to ask ^^whether she could do it.^^ Her landlady 
felt bound to discourage the needle-work schemes, for 
she knew the market in that particular department 
to be jast then so thoroughly over-stocked that it 
would have been cruel to allow so unskilful an 
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operator as poor Lucia to enter it. She had not 
been able to refrain from laughing at the utter 
impracticability of the other suggestions. But 
she was really sorry for the young wife who paid 
her rent so regularly, and seemed so unaffectedly 
anxious to obtain the privilege of labour; and it 
was a pleasure to her to be able to sanction and 
assist this new attempt. 

It was not quite a failure. Four or five small 
scholars gradually assembled, and Lucia had the 
unspeakable happiness of helping Marco. But what 
strange work it was for her ! And how it tired the 
impatient, ungovemed temper which never showed 
itself to Marco, but had never even tried to hide itself 
from anybody else ! She knew her fault, and she 
knew that he was aware of it, and she made her 
confessions to him in the evenings with curious 
honesty. 

" Marco, I slappei a little boy this morning.^^ 
^^ Oh Lucia!'' 

" I did indeed ; and I am very sorry, but really I 
could not help it. You can have no idea how tire- 
some he was. I should not in the least have minded 
his making mistakes, but he was so dreadfully con- 
ceited. He would spell ^^boy '' with an i instead of 
a y, and he said he knew he was right ; and when I 
told him it was wrong, he sneered at me, and then 
I slapped him ! Are you very much shocked?'' 
But as time went on, other confessions came. 
" Oh, Marco, I was so good to-day ! I kept my 
temper in the most beautiful way. You would not 
liave believed it if you had seen it. They were all 
naughty at once, and I was not cross to one of them. 
Once I felt that I was going into a passion, and I 
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got up and ran behind the curtain in a minute. I 
came out again as soon as I had got the better of it, 
and there they were all of them looking so surprised 
and puzzled that I couldn't help laughing ! And 
after that everything went on so nicely^ and two of 
them begged my pardon before they went away/^ 

But still they did not achieve much more than 
mere subsistence, and there was only one half-crown 
laid by for the Italian journey ! 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

A VICTORY. 



" Marco, I have something to say to you.** 

He started — he did not know that she was in the 
room. He was standing in the window, intently 
reading a letter, the cover of which seemed to be 
scribbled all over with directions and postmarks, and 
which he thrust into his pocket at the first sound of 
her voice. She did not notice the action, but clasped 
her hands ; about his arm, and stood beside him, 
looking up into his face with a gay smile. 

" You have such a martial expression,** said she, 
^^ you never look the least bit peaceable or safe ex- 
cept when you are talking to me. You always remind 
me of that line of Scott* s — ' Clearing war*8 terrors 
from his eye.* It must be very uncomfortable to 
go through life feeling as if one were always in a 
battle ! ** 

He smiled. ''Never mind my expression,** he 
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answered ; " tell me what you have got to say to 
me/' 

'' It is a very wise, humble, reasonable speech, and 
I do hope you are going to attend to it. It begins 
with a question. Are we not very happy ? ^' 

She laid her cheek upon his arm, and waited for 
his reply. It did not come instantly, but she was 
too confident to be alarmed by the little silence. If 
she had not been absorbed in the thought of what 
she was going to say, she must have noticed the 
deep, suppressed sigh in his voice, as he answered, 
'* Very.'' 

" Well, then, why should we want anything more ? 
I do not care for being poor, and I am sure you 
don't. By-and-by, if we go on prospering, we 
shall have saved enough to go to Italy, and there, 
you know, we can live upon almost nothing. Why 
should we think any more about my fortune ? Let 
us leave it to Mr. Langley. I am your wife, you 
know, and he can't take me away from you ; so let 
him have the money, and then he will be satisfied. 
I am sure he will not even wish to disturb us, if we 
write and tell him that he may have the money .^' 

Still he looked down upon her in silence, and now 
she began to perceive that something was amiss. 
"What has happened? " asked she, anxiously. 

" Something for which we have always longed, 
Lucia mia! — something that I have hoped, and 
striven, and dreamed, and Jived for 1 Yet now it is 
come, I am ho weak that I stagger under it as if 
it were a great blow." 

She is listening with white lips, and he turns away 
his face while he speaks. 

'^ Cannot you guess ? Say it, and spare me ! 
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What is the only thing in the world that could take 
me away from you for a little while ? '^ 

Her clasped hands shake upon his arm^ but she 
says nothing. 

'^ Lucia, my darling, be brave ! *^ Now he looks 
back to her, and a flash comes to his eye, and a smile 
to his lip, as he determines to shake off the weak- 
ness that was mastering him. '^ This is joy, though 
it is by a little sorrow that we purchase it. Just a 
little brief time of sorrow ! In a few months I shall 
come back and take you to a free home in a free 
Sicily V 

He took the letter out now and read it to her, and 
tried to make the truth plain before her bewildered 
eyes. The summons which he had so long expected 
was come; he was called to join that wonderful 
Marsala expedition which is now history, and will 
be some day a legend. No doubt as to his duty 
in the matter crossed his mind for a moment. His 
word had been pledged again and again ; but even 
were it not so, his whole life, his every thought, his 
best inheritance, were all pledges. It had never 
occurred to him as possible that there could be any- 
thing in the world which he ought not to sacrifice to 
his country. But he had not guessed, till the sacri- 
fice was demanded, how much it would cost him. It 
was very nearly his life. 

Still she did not speak a word, and he began to tell 
her that he had planned an arrangement for her pro- 
tection during his short absence. He never alluded 
to his departure without adding some word to show 
that it was for a very little while. The superintendent 
of a neighbouring convent had consented to receive 
her. He had confided to this lady so much of 
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their story as to make it apparent that this act of 
charity was an absolute necessity, and that it might 
possibly prove a very good speculation in the end. 

" You will have shelter, and care, and kindness, 
dearest, and you must think only of — ^' 

What was this ? With a cry she fell at his feet, 
and clung round his knees — " Oh ! no, no, no, 
Marco ! — it is pretence — ^it is not truth — you are 
cheating me ; but I donH believe it ! I am not 
deceived for a moment ! No, no, I know so well — 
so well — that it is not true ! You would never leave 
me — I know you would not — ^you could not ! Ah, 
Marco ! ah, my own, my darling ! don^t try to make 
me think that you could bear to leave me ! It would 
kill me — think of that ! I should not live a week. 
It would be so cruel, so wicked, so false ! Oh, forgive 
me for saying a word about it, when I know it is 
impossible ! DonH I belong to you — didnH you take 
me for yourself — ^is there any hope, or comfort, or 
life for me in the world except you ? Take them 
back, take them back — the words that you never 
meant, and that I did not believe when you said 
them ! Say that you are going to stay with me — 
always — with your poor, poor Lucia, whom you are 
a little fond of, are you not darling ? You don^t 
want her to die — now — here — this minute ! Ah, 
how could you — (trying to laugh) — how could you 
frighten me so ? ^^ 

He had lifted her up, and she was clinging to him 
still, taking his face in her hands and kissing him. 
" God help me ! " said he, as the tears broke from 
his eyes. 

" There — you^e given it up — it was only just for 
a moment you thought of it. Oh ! it was very cruel 
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to think of it even for a moment. What ? Why do 
you look at me so ? Don^t — don^t — you^ll take away 
my senses ! Stay with me — donH desert me ! la 
there anything in the world that ought to come before 
your wife ? Stay with me, Marco, take care of me, 
keep me, — oh, it's only a little while ! I know I 
shall die, and not be a burden to you any longer. 
You have half killed me to-day ! Ah, darling, 
darling ! don't be angry with me, I didnH mean it, I 
never meant anything that could vex you for a 
moment I Only if you go away I shall die — or go 
mad — that^s what I meant, and that's true, you 
know it is. Oh, give me your word — ^promise me — 
just say to me once that you wonH go ! '' 

She was at his feet again — and he said it ! — ^in a 
tumult of passion, pity, and sorrow, hardly knowing 
what he said. Those arms about his knees — that 
wild, white, despairing face lifted to his, and loved by 
him better than anything else upon earth — that 
torrent of entreaty and reproach overpowered him — 
and he promised ! 

She made him say the blessed words again and 
again, she poured her caresses upon him, sobbing all 
the while, till she was completely exhausted with 
agitation, and was obliged to yield to his entreaties 
that she would go to bed and try to sleep. During 
the night she started up several times, repeating her 
supplications that he would not leave her, and 
wringing her hands, and weeping. He was always 
awake and ready to soothe her, and towards morning 
she slept more calmly. At breakfast, before he went 
out to his work, she tried to begin the subject to him 
again, forcing a smile, and making as if she wanted 
to talk it over quietly, as the dwellers in one house 
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are apt to talk over matters near to their liearts, if 
there is full sympathy and affection among them. 
But he stopped her at the first word, lifting his hand 
and speaking with a brevity and decision which she 
had never encountered from him before. 

^^ Not a word ! ^^ said he. '^ The name of Italv 
must never be mentioned between us again.^^ 

She literally dared not say any more ; and the rest 
of their conversation that morning had a chill and a 
shadow upon it. When he was gone a sudden fear 
occurred to her and grew upon her through the day. 
Perhaps he was not dealing truly with her ? Perhaps 
he fancied that he should soften the blow to her by 
seeming to yield for a little while ; and then perhaps 
he meant to go away by stealth, without taking leave 
of her, mistakenly thinking to spare her pain by this 
stratagem ? This thought oppressed and fevered her. 
The oftener it recurred, the more probable and the 
more terrible it seemed. At last she began to say to 
herself, "Will he go to-day? Will he not come 
back this evening ? Have I seen the last of him ? ^' 
She searched the room to ascertain whether he had 
taken any of his property with him, and finding all 
as usual she was appeased for a little while. But 
very soon she remembered how easy it would be to 
send after him anything that he might require, how 
unlikely that he should have taken anything with 
him if he really wanted to deceive her. Then she 
recalled every word, look, and gesture since he had 
given his promise, and tried to find a meaning in 
them which should either confirm or destroy her new 
terror. It was easy to read them into confirmations. 
He had seemed colder than usual — that was because 
he was suppressing his grief at their approaching 
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separation. He had forbidden the subject of Italy — 
that was because he feared to betray himself if he 
spoke of it. Above all she remembered that as lie 
left the room he had turned and looked at her, 
standing still for a moment and fixing his eyes, ^^ as 
if/^ thought she, ^^ he wished to fix the picture in. his 
memory. Oh ! there is no doubt of it. I am 
deceived and abandoned. It is all over.^' She 
hurriedly put on her hat and shawl, and having 
ascertained by reference to his memorandum-book 
that he ought to be engaged at his school, she went 
out determined to inquire for herself whether he was 
actually there or not. 

Nothing but the instinctive fear of observation 
prevented her from running when she was once in 
the streets. She walked as quickly as she possibly 
could. She was not quite sure of her way, but she 
asked it and made it out by degrees, saying bitterly 
to herself as she did so, " Ah ! this is the first time I 
have been in the streets without him — the very first 
time. It is the beginning — it will often happen 
now ! ^^ It was three miles to the school, but she had 
no sense of space or fatigue. When she reached it, 
she opened the iron gate which divided it from the 
street, and stole round the house on tiptoe as if she 
were afraid that the sound of her footsteps might 
betray her, cautiously glancing in at the windows as 
she passed. She thought that the school-rooms were 
probably at the back of the house, and she was not 
mistaken. The windows were open, and in a moment 
she recognised Marco's figure. He was standing at 
a desk, delivering a lecture to his class, ranged in a 
double row before him, and looking as uncomfortable 
and unsatisfactory as boys generally do when they 
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are undergoing a similar operation. Marco^s face 
was pale and severe, and as Lucia looked at him she 
distinctly perceived that he had lost for a moment 
the thread of his discourse. He paused, put his 
hand to his forehead, and resumed with an air of 
haste and vexation. Just then a boy stepped out of 
the ranks and said something, making a sign with 
his hand towards the window. Lucia felt sure that 
she was discovered, and she turned and fled like the 
wind. 

She ran till she was out of breath, and then 
stopped, not knowing where she was. She re- 
proached herself for the absurdity of her vague fear 
that she was pursued, and stood still a minute or so 
calming herself, and waiting till the violent palpita- 
tion of her heart should cease. A man, respectably 
dressed, and with an air of quiet civility that was 
almost gentlemanlike, came up and spoke to her. 

" I beg your pardon, madam, but I think that you 
have lost your way ? '^ 

Lucia was still panting, but she answered as quietly 
as she could, *^ Thank you ; what is the name of this 
street ? '' 

He told her; and pointing to a large building 
enclosed within high walls, and having blind 
windows in the only story which was visible, he 
added, "That is the Convent of the Nuns of the 
Sacred Heart.^^ 

Lucia uttered a faint cry as she remembered that 
this was the name of the convent to which Marco 
had proposed to consign her during his absence. A 
kind of insane notion that she was about to be 
entrapped against her will took possession of her, 
and she began to walk away from the convent as 
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fast as she could. The stranger kept pace with 
her. 

" I think you have been frightened/* said he 
gently ; ^' can I be of any service to you ? I know 
this town well, and can easily direct you to any 
place you may wish to find/* 

She stopped and looked at him. There was an 
expression of quiet pitying interest in his face, and 
his manner was perfectly respectful. Lucia tried to 
remember the name of any street from which she 
could find her way home, but she was bewildered, 
and the effbrt was fruitless. She had no natural 
^' organ of locality/* and had always been accus- 
tomed to look to Marco for guidance. She asked 
herself whether this stranger could have any possible 
motive for misleading her ; whether she could do 
herself any possible harm by betraying the place of 
her residence, and having answered both questions 
in the negative, she told him where she wanted to 
go. He continued to walk with her for about ten 
minutes, during which the way was intricate and 
might have been difficult to find. Then having put 
her into the right road, and explained to her very 
clearly and carefully how she was to proceed, he 
took a courteous leave of her. The slight vague fear 
which she had felt, vanished entirely when she per- 
ceived that he had no wish to accompany her home, 
and that he had asked her no question beyond the 
name of the street which she was seeking. She 
hurried on, and reached home a little before the 
usual hour of Marco*s return. 

The man who had accosted her hurried home too, 
and wrote the following short letter, which he de- 
spatched by that evening*s post : — 
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" Dear Sir, 

"My progress has been quicker than I 
hoped when 1 last wrote to you. Having traced 

them to G I followed them, but there lost them, 

and was unable to ascertain whether they had left 
the place or not. Your hint that the gentleman 
might probably be found engaged as a mathematical 
or Italian teacher was of great service. I have made 
a round of the schools, finding out through servants 
the mathematical or Italian tutor^s day, and watch- 
ing the doors, of course taking care not to be 
suspected. I was for some time unsuccessful.. I 
was certain, of course, that they would be here under 
a feigned name, but at first I stupidly concluded that 
it would be an Italian name. It occurred to me 
that I might be mistaken on this point, as you men- 
tioned the gentleman^s perfect knowledge of English, 
and to-day I watched a school at which I found that a 
mathematical teacher, named Bennett, attended twice 
a week. I missed his going in. I was hanging about 
the gates when they were entered by a lady, whose 
resemblance to the photograph was so striking at 
first glance, that I was on the alert immediately. 
In two minutes she came back, running as if in 
great alarm. I followed her; accosted her; satisfied 
myself that she is Miss Langley; ascertained the 
street in which she lives ; shall find out the house 
to-morrow; and wait your further instructions. 
Her manner was wild, and quite favours the idea 
that her mind has been a little upset. 

" I remain, dear sir, yours very sincerely, 
"David Wilbraham. 

" To Everard Langley, Esq."' 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

AFTER VICTORY. 

As soon as Marco came home, Lucia told him her 
terror. His face darkened when she touched the 
forbidden subject, and he answered her, shaking his 
head — 

^* No, Lucia. I deserve to be suspected, but I am 
not so false as that. I have given you my word, and 
nothing can change it, unless you give it back to 
me. Be satisfied.^^ 

She had intended to press for a repetition of his 
promise, but she felt that she could not. Silence 
seemed a necessity. But she was safe now. A great 
sense of repose and triumph filled her heart. Nothing 
could take him away from her, and she wanted nothing 
in the world except himself. She had conquered ; 
she had gained her point ; she was satisfied. Again 
and again she looked at him during that evening, 
with a strange momentary tremor, which terminated 
in exultation. Was it possible that she had been so 
near to losing him ? Was it true that she had him 
still ? She felt as though they were meeting for the 
first time after a long separation — as if she could 
not do enough to celebrate the joy of their reunion. 
Painful memories, sudden misgivings, doubts, terrors, 
reproaches, started up in the midst of her love, and 
made strange disturbances in its course, which all 
dispersed as they arose, and seemed only to deepen 
its flow, and force it onwards with a stronger pres- 
sure. She beset him with a thousand tendernesses ; 
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every accent of her voice was a thanksgiving ; the 
little services of home were offered to him like 
worship. Never had his manner been gentler to 
her — never fonder. She was too much absorbed in 
her own feelings to notice the unwonted gravity and 
languor which pervaded it, or if she caught a 
glimpse of them, she instantly turned away her 
eyes. 

In the morning he went to his work as usual. 
But not as usual did her thoughts revert, during the 
hours that he was away, to each little incident of their 
conversation while they were together. There was 
something about him which she did not like to think 
of, though she had no clear perception what it actu- 
ally was. He was pale ; he had not slept well ; he 
was a little absent. Perhaps he was going to be ill. 
She would watch him more closely than ever. In 
all illnesses the first symptoms were those of most 
consequence. No harm should come to him which 
could be prevented by any self-devotion of hers. 

He came back. He was very tender with her. 
There were no pauses in their conversation at 
dinner. He began at once to tell her all the little 
occurrences of his morning, and to demand a similar 
report from her. Afterwards he brought the books 
which they had been reading together, and busied 
himself more assiduously than usual with her 
studies. Then he proposed a walk. She withdrew 
to get ready. As she put the curtain aside before 
she returned to him — it was a noiseless door and did 
not betray her approach — she thought she saw him 
sitting at the table with his face dropped down upon 
his extended arms. Thought she saw, for there was 
an expression of such despair in the attitude that she 
s 2 
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could not bear to look at it for a moment, or to 
believe that she had seen it, and with a quick 
impulse, about which she did not reason, she gave 
the curtain a shake, and struck her foot upon the 
floor, and he was up and by her side at once. 

Their walk was silent at first. Some vague 
weight about her heart kept her from speaking. 
He was the first to shake ofi^ constraint and begin to 
talk. But she could not get rid of her sense that 
there was a change in him. She thought that she 
was nervous and fanciful; she determined to 
struggle against the oppression that was on her — to 
disregard, to deff it. She tried to speak to him 
playfully and gaily, and as she did so, she felt for a 
moment as if she hated herself, and must be hateful 
to him, and she stopped in the middle of a jest, 
appalled. He did not seem to notice that she had 
broken oflf with a sentence half finished ; he did not 
ask what she was about to say ; he was content to 
leave it as it was. An angry thought started in her. 
He had no right to be so indifferent. Afterwards 
she looked at him anxiously, and ventured to ask 
him whether he felt ill. ^^ No — quite well ; don't 
watch me so ! " he answered, for the first time 
speaking to her with an accent of impatience in his 
voice. 

The next day it was worse. If a chance visitor 
had spent that day with them he would have said, 
" How happy that husband and wife are together — 
how devoted to each other ! '^ He would not have 
said — he could not have dreamed that the strength 
of each was giving way beneath a secret burden, too 
heavy for it to bear. Marco surrounded her with 
the same ceaseless and loving attention in which she 
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had been wont to find her happiness ; she answered 
it with the same flow of tenderness. But there was 
a barrier between them, and she could not hide it 
from herself any more. He sank into thought and 
roused himself, and she dared not ask him of what 
he had been thinking. She began to feel sure 
that he was miserable; surer still that she was 
incapable of comforting him. This stern, haggard 
face, on which no passing smile had been seen since 
he pledged his word to her, was not Marco^s. She 
liad kept him, but he was not himself. And this 
frightened, anxious, hesitating woman, who watched 
him so eagerly, yet dared not speak a word to him 
of what was in the hearts of both — surely this was 
not herself. Where was their union ? They were 
more separate than if he were on the other side of 
the world ; more separate than if he were lying on 
that far-off Sicilian earth of which she hated to 
think, with his life leaving him through a deep, 
irremediable wound, but with her name on his lips, 
in his heart, with his soul. She drove the thoughts 
from her with a kind of fury, and told herself that 
this was only a passing trouble, and that after a 
few days of patience all would be again as it was. 
Then she slipped her hand timidly into his, and 
asked him if he was angry with her. '^ No, darling, 
not with you 1 ^^ He answered with a smile so wan, 
so painful, that the gravity which had settled upon 
his face before, was a thousand times to be preferred 
to it. But, in a moment, the struggle — yes, she 
could no longer doubt that it was a struggle — was 
resumed, and he took the volume which they had 
been reading, and proposed to go on with it. She 
felt a sudden disgust with the book, as if it helped to 
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separate them ; she could scarcely resist her inclina- 
tion to seize it and fling it into the fire. 

There was not one single subject of which they 
could speak without trenching on forbidden ground. 
Everywhere the spectre met them, and everywhere 
they fled from its presence before they had seen its 
face. She had not been aware before how deeply 
this one idea was interwoven with the fibres of their 
life. She thought it was like a nightmare — like a 
monamania. Why should it be thus to her ? What 
was Sicily to her, compared with him ? She did not 
think that she had made him sacrifice his duty, 
otherwise she would not have asked it of him. She 
knew and was sure that his duty to the wife who 
had no hope or help on earth except himself, was 
higher than all others. It was cruel of him to make 
her feel in this manner. Yet what had he done ? 
Where was the fault ? She could not say or think 
that he was giving way. She had nothing to charge 
him with, except a change in his face, and in his 
voice, which he coidd not control, if he would. 

She dreaded now that time of darkness when they 
were used to sit and talk together. She shrank 
from it. Hitherto it had been like a labyrinth of 
gardens through which they could saunter, plucking 
a new flower at every step, and never knowing how 
much sweetness and beauty the next step would 
bring. Now it seemed like a prison — no escape 
from it — nothing to hope for in it. This was an 
impossible thought to fasten itself upon any hour 
which they two were to pass together; it was a 
crime in her to have harboured it for a moment. 
What was she worth if she could not make his home 
happy to him ? There were wounds in all hearts; 
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she must only be careful not to touch the wound in 
his (Who had inflicted it ? Ah ! that question 
must not be asked ! ), and it would heal of itself. 
She would go back to the old South American days 
— to the girlhood and boyhood — those were safe 
recollections. At first they seemed so. He responded 
to her freely enough when she talked of their sails 
upon the lake — of their rides over the pampas. He 
was tender and sympathetic in his reminiscences of 
^^ poor little Lilia.^^ He sat with his hand in hers 
as he used to do, and his voice sounded to her like 
the familiar voice of former times. 

"I remember/^ said she, ^^ when Uncle Rossetti — '^ 

^^ Ah ! ^^ — it was not an exclamation, it was a cry of 
pain, and his hand sprang from hers as if she had 
struck him. ^^ Ah ! my father ! ^' 

He stood up. His self-control was over for the 
moment. " Forgive me, darling ! '^ said he in a 
quick, unsteady voice, ^^ I am going out for some- 
thing I have forgotten ; I won^t be long," and he 
was gone. 

She tried to sting herself into a sense of wrong 
while he was away. Everything was more to him 
than her love. If he could be thus stirred — thus 
saddened — while she was giving up her life to him, 
he could not love her as he used to do. He had 
never loved her as she dreamed he did — never as she 
loved him. But there was another aspect to this 
thought. It came; it stayed; she could not get 
rid of it. He did not love her as she loved him ; he 
loved her more nobly. She was a part of himself, 
and he was ready to sacrifice her for duty. And 
still more. He was beginning not to love her as he 
did. That was to be the end of it, and the beginning 
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was already come. She could not partake his 
thoughts, his aspirations, his regrets. She had shut 
herself out from them. They were not for her. 
Nay, she was in opposition to them. She was not a 
helpmeet for him. She was a hindrance — a clog — 
a degradation ! 

Lucia wept passionately over this thought, but 
tried to drive it away, and would not submit herself 
to it. She felt where it was carrying her, and there 
she would not go. She bore it one day longer. All 
through that day she felt the severance between 
them with an agony which she deserved, but which 
was punishment enough for her fault. Her un- 
trained, undisciplined, unsubdued heart had indeed 
led her astray; but there was a light in it which 
would guide her back, which would force her back, 
whether she submitted to it willingly or not. In 
the evening she looked suddenly up at him, after a 
long silence. As she did so his eyes were withdrawn 
from her. But she read in them a pleading expres- 
sion which went deep into her heart, as though he 
had been silently asking her to give him back the self- 
respect of which she had robbed him. She rose and 
flung herself upon his breast. " Take back your prp- 
mise,^^ sobbed she, " and give me back your love V^ 

^^ My Lucia ! ^' folding her to him, ^^ was I hard 
with you V^ 

" No, no, no ! kind, tender, noble — too good for 
me now and always ! I hate myself — I am so un- 
worthy of you ! I am going to be your real wife 
now, Marco, and you must forget that I was ever 
anything else V^ 

He was willing enough to forget it. Never to 
the end of his life could he think of those four 
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days without intolerable shame and self-scorn. 
He almost wished to die in the first battle as an 
atonement. And now the flood-gates were opened, 
and some part of what had been repressed poured 
forth, and Lucia saw, shuddering, what she would 
have done if she had not yielded. Now she was 
again the depository of all his hopes, the companion 
of all his aspirations. Those four days had been 
good for her. They were so much worse than any 
grief which followed, or could follow, that the re- 
membrance of them sustained and strengthened her. 
Any desolation was better than that desolation. 
There was a kind of happiness in the very intensity 
of her sorrow now. It was endured for him. And 
she had seen the truth, and could not look away 
from it. She knew now how much worse than 
death life was capable of being made. She was so 
brave through the coming trial that she amazed 
him. She would not be spared; her comfort was 
in being tried. She shrank from no preparation; 
asked for no delay ; made no objection. Perhaps she 
might have failed again — in strength, not in purpose 
— if the time had been prolonged; but it was very 
short ; so short that when she cast herself upon her 
face in her little cell at the convent, and knew that 
she had seen the last of him, and wished that she 
could lie there till he came again, it seemed to her 
only an hour since she was lying upon his breast, 
and telling him that he might leave her. She did 
not repent that moment. But oh ! with what 
anguish of remorse she thought of the four days 
during which she was false to him. False to him ! 
She had no softer name now for the weakness of her 
great love ! 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

LAYING PLANS. 

[Note. — Jane Derwent's journal is here resumed, but the 
Editor of her papers has thought it best to continue to the 
end the form of narrative which was adopted at Chapter 
XXIII.] 

As soon as Mr. Langley discovered that Maude had 
for the second time escaped, he began a new line of 
tactics. The second search was quite free from the 
reserve which had characterised the first. He adver- 
tised immediately in the London and the local papers, 
and he wrote both to Mr. Derwent and Colonel 
Seyton, in a tone which, if not apologetic, was at 
least explanatory and self-justifying. He was of 
course quite ignorant of the interview which had 
taken place between Marco and the Derwents, and 
he was therefore not aware that they were able to 
confute the only statement contained in his letter, 
which, as we shall see presently, was not strictly- 
true. That is to say, they were able to bring his 
statement face to face with Marco's, and to decide 
which of the two they would beHeve. And on this 
point the father and daughter decided diflFerently. 
Mr. Langley had unconsciously given the opportu- 
nity for that interview between Marco and the 
Derwents by a little manoeuvre of his own. Being 
as we know about to leave London and go down to 
Pare Bhaiader, and being not a little embarrassed by 
Mrs. Langley's pertinacious inquiries about Maude, 
and not a little afraid that if she continued to pursue 
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them in his absence she might somehow obtain a 
clue, he had thought to quiet her mind by means of 
her faith in the spirit-rappers. A private hint to 
Mr. Matthews, suitably enforced, secured such an 
answer to Mrs. Langley^s appeals as would effec- 
tually prevent her from making any further exertions 
in the matter. It so happened that Marco was just 
at that time trying to discover Jane Derwent, and 
to establish some means of communicating with her 
privately. Chance favoured him. On the evening 
in question he saw her face at the window of a 
carriage, and tracked her to the house of the 
Medium. Once there, he trusted to his wits to 
devise a mode of communicating with her, and we 
have seen how well he succeeded. 

Of Mr. Langley^s two explanatory letters, that 
which he addressed to Colonel Seyton was the 
fullest, because he was more anxious to retain that 
gentleman^s good opinion than to acquire a position 
with the Derwents, which he perhaps felt that it 
would be very difficult to make good, and which, 
socially, was of less importance to him. This letter 
we give entire. 

^^ My dear Seyton, 

" Your interest in my unhappy daughter's 
fate was so genuine and so active, and it must have 
appeared to you at the time that I met it so coldly, 
that I have a kind of satisfaction in being now able 
to explain the whole case to you, though the ability 
comes from a new misfortune. When I saw you 
that morning at Pare Rhaiader, I had already a 
trace of her, which for many reasons I thought it 
well to keep secret even from you. I was perhaps 
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over-cautious, but you will easily understand how 
painful the subject was to me, and how glad I was 
to avoid discussing it, even with an old friend. 
Besides, my hope of following the clue which I 
had obtained seemed to depend entirely on secrecy. 
I had a most subtle antagonist in Bossetti; and 
I thought to mislead him by carrying on two lines 
of action at the same time — one open before the 
world, the natural, self-evident course with which 
my friends would be acquainted, and in which they 
would assist; the other secret, and determined by 
the information which I had secretly obtained. 
And I thought that the best mode of accomplishing 
my purpose was to leave those who were busied 
with the open line of action really in the dark as 
to the secret line. But, as I disliked throwing dust 
in youreye&y as I felt that it seemed a little unhand- 
some and unfriendly to allow you to waste your 
exertions, I discouraged you as much as I could 
fi*om taking any trouble in the matter ; and after- 
wards I reproached myself for having incurred the 
appearance of ungraciousness, by my anxiety to 
avoid the reality. 

" I was not mistaken in my hope. Very shortly 
after I saw you at Pare Rhaiader, my poor girl was 
in my hands again. If secrecy had been important 
before, it was doubly so now. The influence which 
that rascal Bossetti had obtained over her mind was 
— and, alas ! is — absolute ; he and his emissaries 
were about the country in all directions ; the only 
possible plan of saving her seemed to me to be to 
get her to the Continent without his knowledge, and 
with all practicable haste. I had all my arrange- 
ments made, and should have put them in prac- 
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tice long ere this, — when of course I should have 
immediately acquainted you with the facts, — but 
the state of poor Maude^s health was an insur- 
mountable obstacle. Her nerves had been utterly 
shaken. She kept her bed. It was out of the 
question to think of a journey for her at present. 
I had her in kind and tender care, and under skilful 
medical treatment. Even my wife did not know 
that I had found her ; for when this serious illness 
commenced I was anxious to spare Mrs. Langleythe 
distress of knowing it ; and I continued to think that 
the wisest policy which I could oppose toRossetti was 
that of leaving all the persons whom he would suppose 
to be acquainted with the place of Maude^s retreat 
in ignorance of it. The illness was not dangerous, 
it was only sad and tedious ; amendment had already 
begun, and I left London and came down to Pare 
Rhaiader in order to ascertain in person whether it 
was practicable to move her — when, at the last 
moment, I am baffled. She has succeeded in escap- 
ing from the persons who had charge of her, and 
she has again fled with Rossetti. I say nothing of 
my grief and horror — you will understand them. 
All hope of saving her good name is now at an end ; 
but she herself may yet be rescued from the misery 
of living at the mercy of this unprincipled adven- 
turer, and to this end all my efforts will be directed. 
It may be possible to buy him off; I shall, at least, 
attempt it. You are at liberty to show this letter to 
Mrs. Seyton; there are no secrets now in this miser- 
able business. If you have any advice to offer me, I 
shall be very thankful for it. Believe me always, 
'' Yours most faithfully, 

^^EVERARD LaNGLEY.^^ 
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Colonel Seyton growled and grumbled a little over 
this letter^ and then handed it over to his wife, who 
was sitting opposite to him at the breakfast-table. 
She read it to herself in silence till she came to the 
account of Maude^s second flight, which took her 
fairly by surprise, and she dropped it, clasping her 
hands, and exclaiming — 

"Oh! poor, dear Maude! — Mordyn, I mean; a 
family in narrow circumstances, my love, for whom 
we are very sorry /^ 

Her husband thought at first that she was going 
out of her mind, but he speedily discovered that it 
was only a little manoeuvre for the bewilderment of 
May the younger, who made the third at the break- 
fast-table, and who was considered by her mother to 
be under the age at which it is proper for girls to 
know that there can be such a thing as an elope- 
ment. Little May looked very quiet, and would not 
have asked a question for the world, but she knew 
perfectly well that something had happened to Miss 
Langley which Mama did not wish her to know. 

" Suppose I were to go out of the room. Mama 
dear ? " suggested she, after a pause ; her tender 
delicacy being hurt by the idea that she might pos- 
sibly be in the way. 

Mrs. Seyton was too deep in the letter to attend 
to her, " Go out of the room ! ^' cried her father ; 
" what in the world should you do that for, when you 
have only just begun your breakfast? I can tell 
you I expect to see you finish that loaf ! ^' 

Little May looked at it thoughtfully, and being 
confused in her mind by the mention of narrow cir- 
cumstances in connection with Maude, of whom she 
was very fond, wondered whether Miss Langley was 
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hungry, and whether she might put a piece of bread 
by for her secretly. 

Mrs. Seyton had now finished the letter, and she 
could not refrain from making comments upon it, 
which she took care to couch in language perfectly 
unintelligible to her daughter. ^^ I think," said 
she, " it was extremely foolish of the Mordyns not 
to take us into their confidence. I am sure if we 
had been consulted, we might have prevented this 
second case of sheep-stealing." 

Her husband was hopelessly confused by her 
calling Mr. Langley ^^the Mordyns," and he gave 
up the attempt to understand her. "I would 
rather wait," answered he, " till you are not obliged 
to make an allegory of it. Pm a dull man." 

When the time for talking it over came, he said 
that there was certainly a little more finesse about 
Langley than quite suited his taste, but that every 
man had a right to manage his own affairs in his 
own manner, especially when the affairs were of 
such an uncomfortable sort. He was very sorry 
for the girl, but he must own that he now thought 
it would be better to let her go, and make the 
best of it ; if only they could make sure that the 
fellow would marry her; and of that there could 
be little doubt, as her fortune was so large. It was 
quite clear that she would have him. If he ill-used 
her, why it was no more than she deserved; and 
if it came to such a point that they must needs 
separate, her father could come forward to protect 
her. But the best thing for all parties now, in his 
judgment, was to hush up the scandal as much as 
possible, and let her go. Still it was natural enough 
that Langley should not relish being conquered; 
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and it was uncommonly provoking, to be sure, that 
this scamp of an Italian should get the money. He 
coulduH wonder at her father trying to prevent tta/. 

Colonel Seyton changed his view, however, when 
Mr. Langley informed him, some time afterwards, 
that his worst fears about poor Maude were realised. 

^^ The fellow has imposed upon the poor child by 
an illegal marriage/^ said Mr. Langley, '' and now 
he has deserted her ! ^' 

^^ Upon my soul ! ^^ said Colonel Seyton, '* that is 
a pitch of villainy beyond my imagination 1 Where 
is she ?.^^ 

" He has left her in a convent in G ,'' replied 

Mr. Langley, " and he is gone back to Italy/* 

*^ Does she write to you herself? '^ 

^^ No j I doubt whether she is yet aware of the 
treachery which has been practised towards her. 
You know her infatuation. There is only one 
course, however, for me, I am off to Ireland. I 
shall take immediate steps for annulling the mar- 
riage; for the present I think Pare Bhaiader 
will be the best place for poor Maude, though I 
must bring her to London in the first instance. I 
am in some difficulty as to the best mode of dealing 
with her. Sometimes I think that I wDl take Miss 
Derwent with me, for whom she has a great affec- 
tion. I fear that there may be some repugnance 
on her part — on Maude^s I mean — ^to returning 
with me.^' 

^^ I don^t think Miss Derwent a judicious person,^' 
said Colonel Seyton, very decidedly. 

^^ No ," she showed considerable want of discern- 
ment and of firmness. But the question is, what 
can I do better ? Mrs. Langley has not health or 
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nerve for such a case, and Maude was never fond of 
her. Bertha is too young — ^^ 

" Unquestionably/^ said Colonel Seyton. 
'^ Yet she must have some female companion. I 
don't know in what state I shall find her. I cannot 
guess yet how far it may be desirable, or even 
possible, to tell her the truth. I really feel as if I 
should want a woman with me ; and I could hardly 
take a stranger.^^ 

^^ Would Miss Derwent consent, do you think ? ^^ 
^^Well,^' returned Mr. Langley, with a slight, 
peculiar smile, ^^ I don't think she has any option in 
the matter. The terms of our agreement bound her 
for two years, and she must feel that she has been 
treated with a good deal of consideration and in- 
dulgence. The fact is, I make great allowance for 
her. I think she acted with excellent intentions ; 
but there is, of course, a view of the part which she 
acted — and a view of which she must be perfectly 
well aware herself — which, if brought forward, would 
eflfectually prevent her from obtaining any future 
engagement as governess.'^ 

*^ There is no doubt of that,'^ said Colonel Seyton, 
who had never forgiven Miss Derwent for her 
"sentimentality,'' as he called it, and who enter- 
tained considerable doubt whether she ought ever, 
under any possible circumstances, to be permitted to 
be governess to anybody. 

" Then she has great ascendency over Maude — " 

" Great ascendency ! but how will she use it ? " 

" I don't see how she could use it mischievously 

under present circumstances. Bossetti is in Italy. 

I want nothing of Miss Derwent except a little 

soothing and sympathy for poor Maude, and perhaps 
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she will do that work all the better for her veiy 
defects of judgment. She is a conscientious woman^ 
and of course I shall exact a promise from her that 
she will not allow herself to be made the medimn of 
communication between the lovers. And after that 
I shall feel safe. Maude is not in a state to bear 
bracing treatment just at present. We must tempo- 
rise a little.^^ 

"Well, you are the best judge,'' said Colonel 
Seyton ; *' and, indeed/' he added, a little reluctantly, 
" I do not see what else is to be done." 

Mr. Langley had no difficulty in making the 
arrangement which he projected. When Jane 
Dcrwent was told that Rossetti had imposed on 
Maude by a false marriage, and deserted her at the 
end of six weeks, her horror and indignation were 
unbounded. In the first flush of these feelings she 
gave up at once all faith in Marco, reproached 
herself bitterly for the part she had unintentionally 
played, and desired nothing so much as to atone for 
it by helping to rescue Maude. She agreed to start 
at once with Mr. Langley, who, whatever his other 
motives may have been, was quite sincere in his 
desire to attain his object with as little pain as 
possible to Maude. He was also quite honest in his 
opinion that a marriage with Rossetti was a fate 
from which his daughter should be saved by any 
possible means, and that her happiness would be 
secured in the future by marrying her to the rich 
and respectable Dennis, against her will, if her will 
could not be subdued. And, strange to say, Mr. 
Dennis was willing to overlook the elopement if his 
fiancSe^s consent could be obtained now, or at any 
time before she should come of age. 
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'^ I don^t feel sure that the Sicilian hero is quite 
such a black sheep as you think him, after all, 
Jane/' said Mr. Derwent, before he wished his 
daughter good-bye. 

^^My dear father! and for all these weeks you 
have been telling me how absurd I was to believe 
his story in preference to Mr. Langley's ! ^^ 

^^ No doubt Mr. Langley's was the safest side to 
take/^ replied Mr. Derwent; ''but still there is 
something to be said for the other. There always is 
something to be said for a reprobate, if you look 
into him thoroughly. How do we know that he 
knew enough of English law to be aware that his 
marriage was illegal ? '^ 

''But he has deserted her, — is not that proof 
against him ? ^^ 

"I don't feel so sure that he hds deserted her. 
He may intend to come back again. Respectable 
English husbands sometimes take trips to the 
Continent without their wives.^' 

" Really," said Jane ; " really there is never any 
knowing what view you will take. I suppose if I 
were never to say a word about anything, you might 
form an opinion of your own and keep to it.^* 

"I advise you to try that plan,'' said Mr. Derwent. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 

Mr. Langley was not a man to inflict unnecessary 
pain in the pursuit of his objects. Neither was he 
a man to shrink from any amount of pain, inflicted 

T 2 
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or suffered, whicli seemed to him to be necessary. 
He woidd have carried Lucia off by the straight- 
forward means of a search-warrant and a body of 
police, if he could have got possession of her in no 
other manner. But he would always have regretted 
the violence, and would have considered it rather 
a reproach to himself that he had been unable to 
accomplish his end without it. Moreover he was 
not a man of strong nerves, and this he knew well. 
He was careful to avoid any scene which might 
entail upon him a recurrence of impleasant images. 
He would not have heard a scream for the world; 
for he knew that if he had any share in causing it, 
he might hear it again on sleepless nights. He 
had a great many fears. He was afraid of bodily 
pain ; he was afraid of going mad ; he was afraid — 
deeply and unceasingly afraid — of dying. He kept 
the strictest possible watch upon his own health; 
he knew its weak points; he dreaded an illness. 
Well was he aware that there was a dangerous half 
to his mind — a set of memories, misgivings, and 
anticipations which sometimes showed themselves 
for a little while and greatly disturbed his comfort. 
He had power over them now in a general way. He 
could not always prevent them from appearing, but 
he could always refuse to receive them when they 
appeared. But he was not sure that he should be 
able to exert this power effectually under the enfee- 
bling pressure of bodily sickness. He had a kind 
of secret feeling that some day he should perhaps 
break down. Nothing annoyed him more than that 
any symptom or threatening of disease, of which he 
might be dimly and reluctantly conscious himself, 
should attract the observation of others. Such 
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observations seemed for the moment to give force and 
language to the very thoughts which he was always 
trying to ignore and to silence. He was never easy 
till he had found some eflFectual answer which should 
satisfy the person making the observation, and reflect 
a satisfaction upon himself. But every time that 
this happened a tiny sting was left behind. And the 
cumulative poison gathered, and the slow conviction 
deepened, that some day or other he should become the 
victim of his own Past. But for all this he did not 
falter ; he had never yet in his life faltered in any 
purpose deliberately entertained by him. His mind 
contained several deliberate purposes, and it was 
possible that at any moment in his circumspect ad- 
vance he might pause and substitute one of these for 
another. But this would be a matter of considerate 
preference. It would not be because he abandoned 
any single intention owing to a change in his view 
concerning it; it would be because he found it 
impracticable to accomplish all his intentions in 
combination, and he therefore made his choice 
amongst them. At present he had three inten- 
tions, and he believed it to be possible to accomplish 
them all. The first was, as he said to himself, to 
secure the future comfort and respectability of a 
wayward girl against her own will, and at the cost 
of much present suffering. Colonel Seyton was as 
sure as he was, that utter misery was in store for 
her if she was left at the mercy of ^^ that foreign 
scoundrel.^^ Mr. Langley^s second intention was to 
keep his own name clean and fair before the world. 
And his third was not to give any account of certain 
large sums of money which had already passed 
through his hands^ and to secure that a certain 
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additional large sum^ which would be due on Lu 
coming of age^ should be paid into his hands^ i 
not into those of another. 

Urged by these soft remorseless hands^ the i 
of poor Lucia was coming quick upon her. As i 
sat in her solitary roon^i, weeping quietly to he 
praying, resolving, hoping, she little knew 
was before her. She was unhappy enough, but ski 
had no fears except for Marco's safety. Of hendti 
she hardly thought at all. Somehow or other all I 
should wear through the time of his absence, thon^ I 
it was more like dying than living. The nuns wm ' 
kind to her, but kind in an unfamiliar, superficbl 
way. There was something unapproachable about 
her sorrow. She was not one who went out to loA 
for sympathy ; she needed to have it brought to her, 
and poured into her heart. She did not find the 
comfort which she might have found in the chapd 
services and religious habits of the place. Her faith 
had been a mere vague sentiment about a God, 
whom she did assuredly believe to be a Father to 
His creatures, but whom she supposed to be mis- 
represented and defamed by a variety of systems 
devised by them, and not really revealed by Him. 
Something a little deeper, truer, and more Christian 
had come to her during her six months' residence 
with Jane Derwent, and was developing and grow- 
ing out of her happiness with Marco ; but the begin- 
nings were still very crude and imperfect. On these 
subjects Marco and she had both much to learn. 
The party to which they belonged had been alto- 
gether in a state of separation and revolt from the 
peculiar forms of priestly influence and teaching 
around it. By many pastors of the church to which. 
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j M I have said, they nominally belonged, they would 
I assuredly have been rejected as heretics and infidels. 
i They, however, prayed in trouble and gave thanks 
; in joy with all their hearts, and so, let us hope, 
j they would be gradually led on to better things. 
** Lucia, therefore, complied with such suggestions 
as were made to her in the convent rather out of 
apathy than out of any submission of heart ; was 
oftener absent than present in spirit at the various 
services ; and put up her irregular petitions in soli- 
tude and at uncanonical hours. And these were 
often mere cries for help, scarcely articulate, strug- 
gling with much rebellion and murmuring of heart 
which found in them a kind of utterance, ana re- 
ceived through them a kind of soothing. The little 
picture which hung in her cell was a comfort to her, 
and was perhaps the only special help provided for 
her which she was then able to appreciate. She 
would sit or kneel and look at it, with slowly-filling 
eyes, for silent lengths of time when she had no 
other companion ; and she would take into her poor 
heart as she looked, some imperfect sense of the 
union of human sorrow and Divine love, which con- 
soled though it did not heal her. 

She was so sitting and so looking on the morning 
on which Mr. Langley and Miss Derwent arrived at 
the convent. 

Mr. Langley was armed with a letter to the 
Superior which would, he expected, greatly facilitate 
his operations. It had not been difiScult to him to 
procure this. Men whose " business ^^ transactions 
are on so gigantic a scale as his, are able to set a 
thousand springs in operation, the existence of which 
is hardly suspected by the multitude. So soon as 
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Mr. Langley was informed by his agent in Ireland 
that Lucia was about to be received into a particular 
convent, he set himself to ascertain the exact circum- 
stances not only of that convent, but of the diocese 
in which it was situated. His next step was to buy 
up a debt which might be very embarrassing to the 
authorities; and his next, to introduce himself to 
one of those authorities in person. He introduced 
himself as a father in great distress, deeply grateful 
for the shelter and kindness which had been afforded 
to his child. He spoke of the manner in which she 
had been betrayed, and of the real nature of the ex- 
pedition for which Marco had deserted her. The 
name of Garibaldi was, of course, enough to horrify 
a representative of the Pope. Mr. Langley then 
made another gentle step in advance. He said that 
he was about to take his daughter back to his own 
protection, to relieve the charitable nuns from the 
expense of her maintenance, and to secure them from 
any future difficulties in which they might be 
involved if they were unwarily to entangle them- 
selves with the proceedings of so disreputable a 
person as Rossetti. He himself was, he said, a man 
of liberal opinions, and he felt no kind of objection 
to any profession of faith which his daughter nyght 
hereafter feel inclined to adopt. But for the present 
she was not a Roman Catholic, though it had suited 
the purpose of the man who led her astray to repre- 
sent her as one. If his Excellency, or his Serenity 
(Mr. Langley was a little doubtful about his titles of 
honour), would entrust him with a letter to the 
Superior of the convent, directing that Lucia should 
be given up, he, on his part, was quite willing to 
pledge himself that any person whom his Excellency 
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might appoint should have free access to her when 
she was under the shelter of her father^s roof. And 
he should really rejoice if his Excellency could point 
out to him any way in which he could show his 
gratitude to those who had so befriended an imprudent 
and desolate girl. It was not impossible that some 
such way might be discoverable. He was concerned 
with a great many little affairs which might either 
embarrass or be advantageous to a great number of 
persons and of bodies of persons. One little aflfair 
of that kind, which he rather thought might have 
some remote connection with the subject under dis- 
cussion, he should be happy to place unreservedly in 
his Excellency's hands. But this was av matter for 
future consideration. Et cetera. 

Mr. Langley got his letter ; and feeling very little 
doubt about its effect, he determined to keep himself 
entirely in the background. He, therefore, in the 
first instance, simply introduced himself, and de- 
livered his credentials. He then withdrew, leaving 
Miss Derwent to carry out the operation, and stating 
as he went, that hisj servant was in attendance with 
orders to summon him at a moment's notice if any 
insuperable difficulty should present itself. 

Miss Derwent sat down in the convent parlour, 
and looked at the lady to whom the letter was 
addressed while she read it twice through. She 
was an ordinary sort of woman, about fifty years 
old, with a good-natured, unintellectual sort of face, 
and" a great aptitude for management. She had 
entertained an instinctive feeling from the first that 
some mischief would come of Lucia, whose story, 
appearance, and manners were altogether so excep- 
tional, that she felt as uneasy in her presence as if 
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it were the presence of a ghost. But she had 
been fascinated^ persuaded, and overruled by Marco, 
and if he had been at hand now to plead his 
own cause, neither Jane Derwent nor Mr. Langley 
would have had a chance against him. This was, 
however, a purely personal influence, and the two or 
three weeks which had passed since it was excited 
h^d sufficed to weaken it, and had created a con- 
siderable distaste for the charge which it had im- 
posed upon her. 

" This is a sad business,^' said she at last^ looking 
up from her letter. 

"Very.sad,^^ answered Jane; "but we will do 
everything in our power to soften it.'' 

" I have no choice,'' said the lady. 

" No ; but if you had, I conclude that there is 
only one way in which you would wish to exert it. 
May I ask you to have the kindness to prepare Miss 
Langley for receiving me ? I am afraid of startling 
her, though I think and hope that it will be a 
pleasure to her to see me." 

A bell was rung, and one of the lieutenants of the 
Lady Superior was summoned. A good deal of 
whispering and consulting over the letter ensued, 
and then the second in command, who was a remark- 
ably amiable, pleasant-looking woman, left the room. 

She was absent about ten minutes, during which 
Jane tried hard to keep up a conversation with her 
tacitiu-n companion. She wanted to hear as much 
as she could about Lucia. But the convent lady 
was uncommunicative, and Jane herself was so 
anxious that she could scarcely restrain herself 
from attempting an inroad upon the mysteries of the 
house in her impatience to see with her own eyes 
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what they were doing with Lucia, and how she was 
bearing it. The niin came back with a grave, 
uneasy face. " She is very much troubled and 
distressed/^ said she, "and she refuses to comply 
with the arrangements proposed to her.^' 

" Pray let me go to her," said Jane, rising from 
her seat. 

" She says that she will not see you, and that if 
you insist on going to her she will not speak to you. 
She seems both frightened and angry. I do not 
know what is to be done." 

" Are you quite sure that she understands who it 
is that has come to fetch her ? " asked Jane. 

"Quite. I told her that Mr. Langley was not 
here, but that Mrs. Langley was waiting for her." 

" Mrs. Langley ! That accounts for it. I am Miss 
Derwent. I really rmist be allowed to go to her.'^ 

But the two nuns interposed. " Excuse me," said 
the Lady Superior ; " I will explain the mistake 
myself, and bring her to you. Perhaps you could 
give me a card, so that there can be no further 
confusion." 

Jane, much annoyed, but unable to carry her 
point, drew a card from her pocket, and wrote below 
the name, " I am here, and no one else." She then 
waited in indescribable anxiety, walking up and 
down the room, and not making any attempt to 
conceal her distress and impatience. She had a very 
little while to wait now. When the Lady Superior 
reached the door of Lucia's cell she foimd that the 
poor girl had been trying to secure it by tying down 
the latch. There was no mode of fastening it on the 
inside. The lady knocked, and asked for admittance 
in a tone of authority, saying that she should be 
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sorry to be compelled to break the door open, 
though of course it would be easy to do so. Only 
sobs answered her. She persevered, and when she 
named Miss Derjrent, there was a sudden pause in 
the sound of weeping within the room, as if the 
occupant were making an eiffort to listen. She then 
thrust the card under the door, and in a minute 
Lucia came out, agitated and eager, making scarcely 
intelligible excuses for her contumacy. Hurrying 
past the Lady Superior, she ran unannounced into 
the convent parlour, and threw herself into Jane 
Derwent^s arms. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

NO REFUGE. 



The nuns were greatly relieved when they saw 
Lucia clinging to her friend, and heard her say in 
broken accents, what a comfort it was to her to see 
the kind face again. They thought that their own 
difficulties were over now, and they immediately made 
private arrangements for packing up the small stock 
of worldly goods which belonged to their unwelcome 
inmate, so that there might be no unnecessary delay in 
her departure. There were, however, some obstacles 
to be got over still. 

'^ You wonH deceive me — I am so safe with you !'* 
said Lucia. " Tell me, cannot I stay here ? — can't 
you stay with me ? Why am I to be sent away?'* 

" We are very sorry,'^ replied the Lady Superior, 
forestalling Miss Derwent's answer; ^^ we do not 
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wish to show you the slightest unkindness or inhos- 
pitality, but we have received directions which render 
it quite impossible for us to give you a home any 
longer ; and as your own friends have come forward, 
there can be no reason why you should not return 
at once to your own home/^ 

" Don^t say ^ friends ^ and ' home P " cried Lucia, 
" I have neither ! — no friend anywhere within reach, 
except youl" keeping fast hold upon Jane Derwent's 
hand. 

" You see,'^ said Jane, " that you cannot remain 
here. Is it not better to go at once V 

Lucia looked wistfully at the faces of her com- 
panions in turn. '^ If I only knew where to write 
to him now,^^ sighed she. " But it may be weeks 
before he receives my letter! And he left me 
here V 

^' If you speak of Signor Rossetti,^^ said the Lady 
Superior, '^ I think it only right to mention, that he 
left you here under false pretences. If we had been 
aware — ^^ 

Lucia flushed all over. "Let us go at once," 
said she, drawing Jane Derwent away. She made 
a proud curtsey to her hostess, and walked straight 
out of the room. Jane felt guilty in letting her 
obey her impulses so ignorantly. Though she knew 
that she was only acting for Lucia^s good, it seemed 
like treachery. She followed her, however, and in 
the passage which led to the sleeping-cells they 
encountered one of the servants of the house carry- 
ing out Lucia^s portmanteau, packed and strapped. 
Lucia was a good deal moved at the sight. 

" See how they want to get rid of me ! " cried she. 
" Ah ! how helpless I am ! What cold hearts ! If 
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you had not come for me, where could I have gone? 
I have no money and no friends. Where are yon 
going to take me ?'' 

Jane did not at once answer this question, and 
Lucia went on. "We must go first to the post- 
office and arrange very carefully so that I may gel 
my letters, and then — are we going to your oim 
home? How ffoodjoxx are to me!'^ (pressing her 
hand). "But tell me, how did you find me out? 
What .made you follow me here ? Did you know 
that they were going to turn me out of doors ?'' 

" Mr. Langley^s inquiries — '^ began Jane. 

Lucia flung herself away from her with a sharp 
cry. " Ah ! you are not going to give me back to 
himl^' exclaimed she; "you would not — you could not 
— no, I am sure you could not ! You are true — ^yon 
are good — you would never be false to me ! Speak 
to me — tell me — say, only just say, that you would 
never do such a thing as that by me, when I am 
trusting you with all my heart ! ^* 

"Trust me still !^^ said Jane, warmly. "I will 
stay by you, and no harm shall be done to you. 
But you must have shelter and protection, and, 
believe me, this is the only way. You are to go 
with me to Pare Rhaiader, and there we are to stay 
quietly together till — till — " 

" Till Marco comes home. As well there as any 
where else if I were only safe from Mr. Langley.^' 

" Dear Lucia, -he only wishes your good. What 
would become of you, where could you go, if he 
were not willing to receive you back ? He will not 
coerce you in any way; he does not even ask to 
see you ; he leaves you to me, and I promise never 
to forsake you.*' • 
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^' Ah ! don^t trust him ! don't trust him ! " cried 
Lucia, wringing her hands. 

^^ But the law gives him power to take you for 
the present, and nothing can prevent it : understand 
that, pray. You have really no choice — ^you will be 
obliged to come — you know I would not tell you a 
falsehood.^' 

'' Do you mean that he can take me away by 
force?'' asked Lucia, very pale, and holding the 
banisters with both hands as if she would cling there 
and die rather than go. 

^^ Yes, indeed, I do mean it ; but there is no chance 
that such a thing will really happen. You will come 
quietly. Listen— I give you my word of honour 
that I will stay with you. If you like I will get 
Mr. Langley to promise that you shall not see him 
at all — that he will not come into your presence. 
I think I could induce him to promise that you 
shall go in the first instance with me to my house, 
and not be under his roof at all till we go down to 
Pare Rhaiader together." 

^^ Get those promises for me," said Lucia, faintly. 
She sat down upon a stair, as if hardly able to stand, 
and still kept a tight hold upon the banisters. Jane 
wrote a few words upon a leaf torn out of her pocket- 
book, folded and directed them, and called to the 
women who had carried Lucia's portmanteau down- 
stairs, to desire that the paper might be given to Mr. 
Langley's servant with a request for an answer from 
his master. 

Lucia gave another cry. " Is he so near then ? " 
asked she, shuddering. 

She sat still and did not speak, but trembled and 
murmured to herself during the time which passed 
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before the return of the servant. Jane sat down by 
her, and tried to soothe and console her. She said 
everything that she could think of to explain and 
soften her position. She did not allude to Marco's 
desertion, nor to any doubts as to the validity of the 
marriage. This was a question of fact, and must be 
proved sooner or later. She thought that the one 
thing needful now was to induce the poor girl to 
consent to place herself in safe and respectable 
keeping, where she might be tenderly cared for 
whenever the great blow should fall. Reason and 
life seemed both to be in danger. Jane hardly knew 
whether to wish that they might be preserved. For 
in spite of all that might be said, and said unanswer- 
ably, of sorrows that are outlived, and strokes from 
which the sufferer recovers — of the wild griefs of youth 
which middle-age remembers with a smile — of pas- 
sions that wear themselves out, and follies which 
must needs undergo repression ; in spite of all this 
which Jane would neither gainsay nor disbelieve she 
could not look at the shivering form beside her 
without saying to herself, '^ This is a mortal wound • 
there is no hope here.^^ 

The servant came back, and Jane read aloud the 
paper which he brought, which was written and 
signed by Mr. Langley. It contained these words— 
^^ I promise not to see or speak to her during the 
journey. I agree that she shall go first to Mr. 
Derwent^s house, and afterwards with you to Pare 
Rhaiader ; and I promise not to visit her in either 
place. — EvERARD Langley.^^ 

Having read this, Jane put her arm round Lucia 
and helped her to rise. She stood up, still trembling. 
" Ah, what am I to do ? what am I to do ? '^ cried 
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she, throwing her hands up wildly. "He would 
break his promise in a moment if he wished it.^' 
Then she caught the banisters again, as if she feared 
that in that one unguarded moment she might be 
seized and dragged away. She looked down stairs 
and saw people gathering in the hall, and she drew 
back a step or two as if about to fly. 

"You rmist come with me,^^ said Jane, persuasively. 
" They are getting impatient for you to go.^^ 

" Nobody wants to have me,^^ murmured Lucia, 
dropping her hands by her sides. "No help — no 
help ! Why am I alive in the world ? ^' Then, 
suddenly turning and putting her arm about Jane's 
neck, she said, with a softened voice and a piteous, 
appealing smile, " See, I give myself up to you ! I 
am going to trust you ! Oh, be true to me ! '^ 

She went down stairs now, but still with the great- 
est apparent reluctance, moaning and wringing her 
hands, and stopping more than once, as if she had 
changed her purpose and would go no farther. How- 
ever, she did go down, and out at the house door, 
and — at last — into the carriage which was waiting. 
As she placed her foot on the step she paused, and, 
grasping Jane's arm, said, " Remember, we are to go 
first to the post-office ! '' and not till this had been 
positively promised would she get into the carriage. 
Some lurking misgiving as to the part which Mr. 
Langley was really acting, perhaps lingered in Jane 
Derwent's mind. At any rate she resolved that she 
would not be instrumental in withholding Marco's 
letters firom Lucia. " If he has really deserted her " 
— thus she reasoned — " he will either not write at all, 
or there will be a change of tone which will break 
the bitter news to her better than we can. And if 
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he has not, he ought to be allowed to speak for him- 
self/^ So she wrote clear and full instructions at 
the post-office — ^^Any letters addressed to Mrs. 

Bennett, Convent of , Green Street, G , 

to be forwarded to the care of W. Derwent, Esq.*' 
— with her own address in full appended. And on 
this point only did Mr. Langley^s scheme fail. His 
first step, after it was reported to him that the two 
ladies had left the convent, was to go there and 
arrange that all Lucia^s letters should be forwarded 
to him. He did not suspect that he had been fore- 
stalled, and here, chance for once was against him, 
for no person at the convent had heard the order 
given to drive to the post-office. 

Jane was not quite easy about her pledge to 
receive Lucia into her own house. It had been in a 
manner forced upon her, and she was not quite sure 
how her father would take it. She had great con- 
fidence, however, in his thorough kindness of heart, 
which seldom failed to carry the day against his little 
perversities of temper when anything was really to 
be done. She wrote him a long, explanatory, and 
entreating letter, to which she received the following 
answer — directed, according to her request, to Ches- 
ter, which was their last halting-place on their way 
to London. They were obliged to travel slowly, for 
Lucia was ill, and they waited two days in Dublin in 
order to obtain medical advice for her. Mr. Langley 
preceded them everywhere, and, strictly observing 
his promise, never intruded himself into Lucia^s 
presence. This was Mr. Derwent's letter : — 
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^' My dear Jane, 

^^Emma has been very busy getting all the 
rooms ready, and we are quite prepared to receive 
you. I have given up mt/ room to the cabman, for I 
suppose you intend to bring the whole party. I 
shall be very glad when it is all over. But I make 
no objection, except to receiving the nuns. I am 
quite sure that I could not have them in the house 
without really getting back into the middle ages, in 
spite of myself. The cabman, for whom you know 
I had always a fancy, gives me a hold on actual life, 
which is wholesome. I hope you will make haste ; 
and pray donH forget that we have only a limited 
number of spare rooms. 

" Your affectionate father, 

^'W. Derwent.^^ 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

HOW TO MAKE EVIDENCE. 



Waiting for letters ! That one sentence describes 
Lucia^s life now. But as the torturing days slowly 
unwind themselves, another sentence is inscribed 
upon them — ^Waiting in vain ! It is a weary life 
to all ; to her it was almost intolerable. Jane Der- 
went tried to furnish her with occupations, but it 
was a hopeless task. The languid impatience in her 
face defied all efforts either to rouse or to soothe 
it. When she looked up, which was seldom, the 
eyelids rose heavily and consciously, as if she had to 
u 2 
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determine to lift them before she could do it, and 
the eyes which met yours ached so visibly, that you 
involuntarily closed your own. She followed eagerly 
the course of the Sicilian campaign as the autumn 
advanced; she noted triumph after triumph, pro- 
claiming itself through the eloquent astonishment 
of the newspapers, and her face flushed and bright- 
ened as she read, and then fell again, and resumed 
its piteous, wistful, unresting look. She did not 
say a word on these subjects even to Jane, and the 
Derwents believed and told Mr. Langley that she 
was gradually opening her eyes to the fact that she 
was abandoned, and that it was well not to try to 
accelerate the conviction. Various reasons induced 
Mr. Langley to leave her in London instead of 
sending her down to Pare Rhaiader. And Mr. 
Derwent, having once admitted her, made no fur- 
ther objection. He became interested in her, and 
sometimes joined in Janets attempts to divert or 
engage her thoughts. Emma, who began by being 
afraid of her, gradually settled down into a perfect 
pity which cast out fear ; watched her, tenderly and 
quietly, from morning till night, and if one wavering 
smile flitted across her lips, looked upon that day as 
a day of victory. 

It was the habit of the family to give the drawing- 
room up to Lucia during the morning hours. Mr. 
Derwent wrote in his own room. Emma was busy 
with housekeeping and needlework in unseen regions, 
from which she never emerged till luncheon. Jane 
generally went out to attend pupils, but joined Lucia 
in her intervals of leisure, and tried, as we have said, 
to devise employments for her, though with little 
success. One day when Lucia was sitting alone as 
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usual, poring over the map of Sicily, and wondering 
for the thousandth time whether the heart she loved 
best on earth had ceased to beat amid the glories of 
Calatafimi, but never for one moment asking herself 
the question whether it had ceased to think of her, 
she was told that a gentleman wished to speak with 
her. She started up in wild expectation, but the 
person who entered was a stranger, and conspicu- 
ously an Englishman. He was too glaringly clerical 
in his dress and demeanour to have been mistaken 
for anything in the world but a clergyman of the 
Church of England, if you had met him on the 
steppes of the Caucasus. The stainless precision 
of attire, the slight formality of manner, the deli- 
berate fluency of speech resulting from that sacred 
security from interruption peculiar to the clergy — 
these were all characteristics. But there was also 
that look of genuine and habitual sympathy, of 
steady purity, of constant self-control, that breath 
of an air a little higher and a little clearer than the 
common atmosphere of worldly business, which are 
not less characteristic of the class, and which atone 
for many shortcomings, and give dignity even to 
foibles. After a moment's hesitation, Lucia recog- 
nised him as the usual preacher at the church which 
she attended every Sunday with the Derwents ; he 
was rector of the parish in which they lived. Mr. 
Langley had specially urged upon the Derwents 
his wish that Lucia should regularly go to church 
with them ; and it was a wish too entirely in accord- 
ance with their own to be neglected. She did not 
make the slightest opposition ; the habit was a com- 
fort to her; and if she sometimes wandered away into 
a reverie during the sermon, her fault in this was per- 
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haps shared by some of the better-instructed listeners, 
none of whom could well be more zealous in the 
prayers than poor Lucia. 

Mr. Feversham now sat down by her and easily 
introduced himself. '^ You are one of my flock,*' 
said he kindly, ^^ and I know that you have been in 
a good deal of trouble, and I want to make acquaint- 
ance with you. I think I may, perhaps, be able to 
help you a little with books and subjects of thought, 
for you know it is my particular business to comfort 
and help people who are in sorrow.^' It is an odd 
but common fact, that reserved natures find it easier 
to open themselves to total strangers who approach 
them in the right way, than to members of the 
household in which they live, however aflectionate 
and judicious these may be. This fact almost always 
gives pain, and very often creates jealousy. But 
it seems to be entirely a part of human nature ; it 
is, perhaps, the chief human basis of the confessional 
system ; it is certainly not intended as a wrong to 
aflfection, and it ought not to be felt as such. There 
are two ways of accounting for it, of which those 
who feel themselves wronged by it ought not to lose 
sight. One is, that the person who receives such 
confessions is, so to speak, new to the whole matter : 
he simply listens and learns; he is not comparing 
the things now revealed with former impressions of 
his own, perhaps quite inconsistent with them ; the 
speaker has not to dread those looks of surprise, 
incredulity, or distress, which, however slight and 
transient, are felt as shocks, and do of necessity 
shut up a heart which has any natural difficulty in 
opening. The other is, that the relation between 
speaker and hearer is, at any rate for a time^ com- 
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prised within the limits of the confession ; and the 
sensitive man who has told his weaknesses, his 
inward aspirations, his unguessed sufferings, has 
not to feel that the eye of the friend who knows his 
secret is on him from morning till night, comparing 
what it sees with what it now expects to see, and 
judging the differences, whether real or apparent. 

After the first shyness was broken through, Lucia 
did find herself helped and comforted by Mr. Fever- 
shames visits, and learned to look for and to welcome 
them. He brought books; he beguiled her into 
conversation ; he never seemed to wonder either at 
her ignorance or her errors, but he quietly recog- 
nised both, and helped her to get rid of them. It 
did not occur to her that there was anything con- 
troversial in his mode of approaching religious sub- 
jects with her. True, in the beginning of their inter- 
course, he sometimes spoke to her of certain Romish 
corruptions, which she and Marco had long ago 
agreed to regard as corruptions; and she unhesitatingly 
expressed her opinion. There were some Church of 
England doctrines which she, very dimly and vaguely 
appreciating them, was inclined to look upon in the 
same light ; for, as we have said before, her creed 
was only a sentiment. Mr. Feversham did not argue — 
he explained and he taught, and Lucia was willing to 
learn, and quite felt it to be a duty to rouse herself 
to attend to his lessons when no other subject could 
have drawn her for a moment from brooding over 
her own thoughts. When this intercourse had con- 
tinued for some time, Mr. Feversham called upon 
Mr. Langley by appointment. 

^^I think you may be quite easy about your 
daughter, my dear sir,^^ said he; ^^she has not 
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been tampered with. My task with her has been 
very interesting and pleasant, and I assure you I 
should not hesitate now to present her for Confirma- 
tion/' 

" You give me great comfort/' said Mr. Langley. 
" I suppose you found her sadly ignorant." 

^^ Why, yes/' answered the other, with a slight, 
complacent smile ; " her mind was very nearly a 
tabula rasa, but I don't think you would find it so 
now." 

^^I have much to thank you for. You say a 
^ tabula rasa/ — then I suppose I may conclude that 
she was not familiar with, nor attached to, any of 
those special doctrines which we call Popish." 

" Quite the contrary," replied Mr. Feversham ; 
^^ I think that I have taught her a good deal, but I 
can't flatter myself that I have converted her." 

^^ Would you have any objection to making that 
statement in writing ? " asked Mr. Langley. ^^ It 
would be an immense satisfaction to my wife, who is 
hardly equal to discussing the subject in person with 
you ; and it would be a vindication of those who are 
accused of having taken advantage of a time of 
distress in order to instil false doctrine into her 
mind." 

^' I will write at once, if you please, though with 
a mild protest against your theory of religious zeal. 
I should have seen nothing to blame in the nuns if 
they had tried to convert her, though I should have 
been very sorry if they had succeeded." 

Mr. Feversham sat down at the writing-table as 
he spoke, and in a minute handed the following note 
to Mr. Langley : — 
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" My dear Sir, 

*^ I have had constant communication with 
Miss Langley on religious subjects during several 
weeks, and I am perfectly able and willing to certify 
that she has at no time been instructed in the 
peculiar doctrines of the Roman Catholic faith, and 
that she has no predilection for them. 

^^ Very sincerely yours, 

^^ James Feveesham.'^ 

A little further conversation ensued between the 
two gentlemen. Mr. Feversham was very much in 
the dark about Lucia^s history, and Mr. Langley 
now consented to throw a little light upon it, of 
the degree and the colour which appeared to him 
desirable. The good clergyman went away with his 
heart rather warmer towards the daughter than 
towards the father, and with a strong inclination to 
reproach himself on this account. But there is no 
doubt that a treacherous character, however skilfiilly 
masked, has a natural repulsion for perfect honesty 
of soul. The true man may be duped, but he is 
always a little disgusted during the process. 

Mr. Langley^s next step was to communicate with 
the Roman Catholic dignitary who had more than 
once pressed for access to Lucia, in fulfilment of a 
promise which will be remembered, but who had 
always been put oflF by assurances that she was not 
well enough to receive him. 

^^ My daughter has now recovered her health,^^ said 
Mr. Langley, ^^ and I am extremely anxious that you 
should see her. Her state of feeling on religious 
subjects gives me great pain, and I shall be very 
thankful indeed if you can make her a devout Roman 
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Catholic. Anything is better than indiflference or 
scepticism. I will give you a letter to her, urging 
her to grant you a patient hearing, and I shall feel 
exceedingly obliged if you will write to me after 
your first interview, and tell me quite honestly and 
plainly in what state of mind you find her. I 
should also like to know whether you do not think 
that some blame attaches to the Superior of the 
convent in which she resided, for the ignorance of 
the elements of Christian doctrine in which she has 
been sufifered to remain.^^ 

Armed with this ^^ urgent letter,^^ the eflTect of 
which Mr. Langley had very exactly calculated, the 
priest presented himself before Lucia. She read 
his credential, and was instantly in an attitude of 
hostility. She did not admit a moment^s doubt that 
he was an emissary of Mr. Langley^s, and that he 
came for a bad purpose. 

^^ I am not a Roman Catholic,^^ said she, with her 
usual impetuosity, ^^ and I do not wish to be made 
one.^^ 

The priest was a sensible man and a gentleman. 
He spoke to her kindly and courteously. He did not 
instantly abandon his attempt, but beyond a certain 
point he could not urge it. The few questions 
which he asked her were answered abruptly and un- 
satisfactorily, or else received in total silence. The 
view which she took of him from the moment in 
which he put Mr. Langley^s letter into her hand 
prevented her from even trying to be polite to him. 
Jane Derwent, who was present, and who was pained 
by her manner, more than once interposed. The 
priest withdrew at last, baffled, distressed, and a 
little indignant ; and as soon as he reached home he 
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despatched the following letter to Mr. Langley, in 
compliance with that gentleman^s request : — 

'^ My dear Sir, 

^^ I fear that yonr daughter has, at present, 
an invincible prejudice against the Catholic faith. 
She assured me that she was not a member of the 
Church, and that she was not willing to be instructed 
in its doctrines. She appeared to me to be quite 
ignorant of the first principles of belief. I do not 
think that any blame can be fairly attached to the 
Lady Superior for leaving her in this state of 
ignorance. It is quite clear that the poor girPs 
mind has been saturated with the poison of modern 
infidelity, and that for the present she opposes 
herself resolutely to a better teaching. The unhappy 
man who led her astray is doubtless chargeable with 
this as with other guilt. It is very grievous to me 
to see a young mind thus injured; but there is 
comfort in remembering that it is so young a mind, 
and that it has not rejected Truth, because Truth has 
not yet been presented to it. If you can be induced 
to trust this poor child to me, I will very thankfully 
accept the charge.^^ 

Certain sentences, expressive of genuine feeling 
and hope, a little too serious for record in these 
pages, here followed. Mr. Langley was quite satisfied 
with his two documents. Lucia^s marriage was of 
course void if she was not a Roman Catholic, and 
the evidence on that point seemed now abundant 
and complete. He was moving slowly but surely 
towards his end. The absence of letters from Marco 
was a great satisfaction to him. To be sure, the 
manner in which Marco was engaged was not 
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particularly favourable to correspondence, and the 
state of the country in which he was traveUing 
rendered postal arrangements a little uncertain. It 
is said that the younger son of his great chief — a boy 
at school — excused himself during this very Sicilian 
campaign for not knowing exactly where his father 
was at a given time, by saying, quietly, ^^ Papa is 
very busy just now, and has not had time to write/^ 
And the same excuse might assuredly be made for 
Marco. But the result — so Mr. Langley hoped, and 
so the Derwents believed — was that Lucia's faith in 
him was slowly giving way; and the time ap- 
proached at which it might be confidently expected 
that one sharp blow would shiver to pieces an 
edifice the foundations of which had been so 
thoroughly undermined. In short, Mr. Langley felt 
convinced that the end was now drawing very near. 
And so it was. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

THE END APPROACHING. 

Mr. Langley was a light sleeper and an early riser. 
He was not more indulgent to himself than to others, 
and he had no soft tendencies to reverie, no pleasant 
dalliances with departing slumber to chain him to 
his pillow when once his eyes were open. He gene- 
rally went to bed with some definite purpose in his 
raiad which awoke with him, and stung and harassed 
him till it was accomplished. So it happened that 
he rose very early one warm morning in August, and 
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walked down to Fareham Street before breakfast, 
intending to see Jane Derwent alone, while the rest 
of the family were still at their toilettes. He wanted 
to tell her that he thought the time was now come 
for breaking to Lucia the fact that she was not really 
a wife. The toils were close around her ; escape was 
impossible. She had herself furnished evidence, 
unconsciously but unanswerably, of the invalidity of 
her marriage. Nothing but her submission was now 
wanted, and he did not think that this could long 
be withheld. If he had seen her lately he might per- 
haps have doubted, for he was a keener interpreter 
of soul-secrets than any of the Derwents. Yet even 
he would perhaps have been deceived, for if there 
was any one thing on earth which seemed to him 
quite impossible, it was unconquerable and unques- 
tioning faith in a fellow-creature. 

If he had seen her lately he might have doubted 
on another point, a failure on which would baffle 
him as eflfectually as any resistance of hers : he 
might have doubted whether his victory would be 
achieved over a living, reasoning woman. From two 
sides poor Lucia^s doom was approaching; the ques- 
tion was, not whether either foe would reach and 
grasp her, but which would outstrip the other. Her 
wasting form, her burning eyes, her trembling 
hands — her short, quick breath, which pained the 
watchful ear, and seemed to labour till from time to 
time it relieved itself by a long, low, dragging sigh, 
and then panted again — all these were signs which it 
was hardly possible to mistake. The Derwents were 
a family of strong health and small anxiety, but even 
they were beginning to be uneasy, and had already 
taken a medical opinion. But it was pronounced 
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that there was no disease, only a little want of 
strength, and she was ordered air, and exercise, and 
nourishing diet. And these were provided, but still 
the evil grew. Do not be sorry for her. If freedom 
can come in no other way, let it come thus ! "thus, 
at least, it is sure. 

A sudden heavy shower surprised Mr. Langley on 
his early walk. The morning was so brilliant that 
it had not occurred to him to take precautions 
against rain, and he had neither cloak nor umbrella. 
He was very wet when he arrived at Mr. Derwent^s 
door. He was, as has been said, habitually anxious 
and timid about his health, and the circumstance 
annoyed him extremely. He determined to go at 
once into the kitchen, and to get his clothes 
thoroughly dried before he inquired for Jane. 

He was, however, unexpectedly detained. Just 
as he laid his hand upon the knocker, a quick, 
measured tread behind him attracted his attention, 
and as he turned his head he saw the postman. So 
Mr. Langley took the letters from the man^s hand, 
and involuntarily glanced at them before he knocked 
at the door. His eye was instantly caught by a large 
packet addressed to Miss Derwent, and bearing the 

G post-mark. He suspected mischief at once, 

and having had previous reason to distrust Jane's 
judgment he resolved to forestall any possible error 
now. Standing close against the door so that no 
person could see him from any window of the house, 
he broke the seal of the packet and examined its 
contents. It contained four foreign letters, directed 

to Mrs. Bennett at the Gr convent, bearing 

different post-marks, and various records of delay 
and mis-sending on their covers. The last was of 
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recent date. He had them still in his hands when 
the door was suddenly opened by poor Lucia herself, 
and he stood face to face with her for the first time 
for many weeks. She had been as usual watching 
for the postman^ s knocks and when she heard it at 
the next door, and listened in vain for it at her own, 
she ran down in feverish impatience to ascertain the 
reason. 

Mr. Langley did not lose his presence of mind for 
a moment. Lucia showed much less self-command. 
She started, trembled, and changed colour. Without 
hesitation Mr. Langley put the other letters into her 
passive hand, and saying, in a tone of assumed 
indiflference, " Ah ! Maude — how you surprised me 
— I thought it was the maid. I am so wet that I 
must go to the kitchen to dry myself,^^ passed on 
with his prize, and left her to examine the compara- 
tively valueless collection which he had given into 
her keeping. 

He breathed hard when he got into the kitchen, 
like a man who has escaped a great danger. There 
was only one maid in the room, and she, profuse in 
abashed civilities, having welcomed him and made 
way for him to the fire, ran off to fetch a pair of Mr. 
Derwent^s slippers that he might get rid without 
delay of his own wet boots. 

As soon as Mr. Langley found himself alone he 
hastily ascertained that the four letters were safe, 
and was then about to thrust them into his pocket 
when his eye was caught by a little slip of paper, torn 
from one of them in opening the packet, and adher- 
ing to the outer envelope. Part of a sentence was 
plainly legible upon it, and the words were these — 
^^Our victory over Mr, Langley is complete.^' He 
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was startled, and with a rapid rush of thought, such 
as is sometimes supposed to bring the history of a 
life before a drowning man in a moment of time, he 
reviewed the circumstances of his position. The 
proof against Lucia's marriage was satisfactory ; no 
danger could come from that quarter. Was it her 
identity which Marco hoped to disprove ? But how 
could he do it ? Lilia was dead. Mr. Langley was 
able to show that Lucia, or Maude, had, during child- 
hood, .known nothing of her own parentage, and had 
believed herself to be, as he asserted her to be, his 
daughter, up to the time at which Marco imposed his 
own story upon her. Was it likely that Marco's 
evidence would be accepted in a case in which his 
own personal interests were so deeply involved ? The 
whole fortune, which, if Lilia had lived, would have 
been divided between the two sisters, was now Lucia's, 
and would, of course, be Marco's if he could succeed 
in proving that Lucia was the elder sister. Questions 
of identity are proverbially difficult, but in this par- 
ticular case it was not only word against word — 
though Mr. Langley believed that in any English 
court his word would, under the circumstances, out- 
weigh Marco's. He was certain that Lucia would 
break down under any examination skilfully directed 
to the point of proving the influence which Marco 
had exercised over her mind. And he had provided 
himself with farther evidence in the shape of an old 
woman who had nursed the two children, and who 
had afterwards been employed by him to ascertain 
the place of their retreat at Montevideo, and to 
convey some of those letters and messages which had 
so deeply stirred the wrath of Madame Bossetti. 
She would swear anything that he told her to swear. 
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If it came to a trial, the course of the evidence would 
determine the precise substance of the statement 
which he would require her to attest upon oath. He 
wa|3 therefore safe. What could this '^ complete 
victory '' be? Curiosity fairly mastered prudence, 
and Mr. Laiigley opened the letter. 

'^ My dear sir, I am afraid you are very wet/^ said 
a voice close at his elbow. It was Mr. Derwent, 
slippers ii\ hand, coming to do the honours of his 
kitchen to his unexpected guest. This time Mr. 
Langley's presence of mind entirely forsook him for 
a moment, and with a start and a flush, hardly 
knowing what he did, he dropped the whole packet 
of letters into the fire. 

'^ Ah ! '' cried Mr. Derwent, " can^t we save 
them?^^ But the other checked him as he was 
taking the tongs in order to extricate the papers 
from the flames, and said, having now quite recovered 
his composure, ^^ No, no ! It wasn^t an accident. 
I had finished reading my letters and was glad to 
burn them. I get such an accumulation.'' It was 
with difficulty — with conspicuous effort — with often- 
recurring absence of mind — that Mr. Langley took 
part in all the little civilities which ensued about his 
walk, his wetting, and his breakfast. He was inde- 
scribably provoked with himself. Why had he 
thrown the packet into the fire? It would have 
been just as easy to put it into his pocket. He could 
not forgive himself. When he was interrupted he 
had barely read the first sentence of the letter, which 
did not interest him, as it consisted only of words of 
the tenderest affection. He did not regret having 
burned them. Yet it was like a murder to have done 
so. There they were, those warm, sweet messages 

X 
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from the heart — silent, fruitless, dead before his eyes 
— while the heart which they should have reached 
and blessed was fainting for want of them ! It was 
as though he had struck away a cup of wine from 
the lips of the dying. But he never thought of that. 
Lucia might sob and moan up-stairs, clasping her 
cold hands upon her burning face, as she said over 
and over again to herself, ^^ No news ! no news ! I 
am never to hear of him more ! Dead, without a 
word ! Lost for ever ! ^' That was nothing to him. 
But it was much to him that he had, by his own 
want of self-control, destroyed the key to that 
mysterious sentence. It haunted, it harassed, it 
tortured him. He was obliged to make a great eflFort, 
and to put to silence by one strong decree of his vrill 
all those conjectures and suggestions which could 
only torment him uselessly, and which could have no 
practical result. But the secret issuing of strong 
decrees of one's will is not favourable to general 
pleasantness in society, and the Derwents had never 
liked him so little as during that breakfast. He 
was cold, cynical, unreal. As Jane said afterwards, 
"He seemed to look at you without seeing you, 
and to answer you without having heard what you 
said. I can't think what was the matter with him.'^ 

"For my part,'^ said her father, "I prefer his 
manner on this occasion to his usual manner, when 
he seems to me to see you without looking at you. 
I like a man to be a little absent in society. It 
always puts me at my ease.'^ 

"Does it ?^^ said Emma, surprised. "It always 
makes me shy.^' 

"That is because your shyness proceeds from a 
desire to obtain attention, not from a desire to 
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escape it/' answered Mr. Derwent. " Now I am 
really modest. If a man has all his wits about 
him, I very seldom consider myself a match for 
him, but if he is a little absent, he becomes my 
helpless prey. But, Jane, what makes you so ab- 
sent? Did Mr. Langley communicate anything 
very important to you in his private interview after 
breakfast ?^^ 

'^ No,^' said Jane, with a sigh. ^^ He only said 
what we have all been thinking, that it is useless 
to leave his daughter any longer in the dark about 
her real position.^' 

" He ought to tell her himself,^^ said Mr. Derwent, 
sharply. 

'* It is really a kind feeling which withholds him 
from doing so. The blow would be more painful 
to her, coming from him ; and she is so persuaded 
that he is Marco^s enemy, that she would hardly 
believe him. No, I feel that it must be done, and 
I am sorry to say, I feel also that I must do it.^^ 

Chance favoured the execution of Jane's purpose 
that very evening. She and Lucia went together 
to walk in the park. They had been in the habit 
of taking evening walks since the doctor ordered 
exercise for Lucia. They were strolling quietly 
along, conversing languidly at intervals, when they 
suddenly met Colonel Seyton, walking between his 
wife and a very pretty girl, whose strong likeness to 
Mrs. Seyton announced her for a younger sister. 
Little May, who was with them, ran joyfully up to 
her friend Maude, who, brightening into such a 
smile as had not been seen on her face for a long 
time, welcomed her with open arms. Mrs. Seyton 
was stepping forward also, but her husband kept her 

X 2 
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arm tightly drawn througli his own, and walked 
quickly past, saying, with a slight bow, ^^ How do 
you do. Miss Derwent ? Ah ! how do you do ? ^^ (to 
Lucia). ^^ Did not know you were in town. Come, 
May, we shall be late." 

The child had to run in order to overtake him. 

^^ Oh, Francis ! " cried his wife, " how unkind ! 
I did so want to speak to her ! '^ 

^^ My love, I am very sorry, but I had no choice. 
It is an awkward story — a very awkward story. We 
know hardly anything about it, really ; but I must 
say what we do know is quite enough to make me 
wish to drop the acquaintance for you, and not to 
make it for Ellen. I .could not have answered it to 
your mother if I had allowed Ellen to be intro- 
duced to her.'' 

^^How handsome she is!'' said Ellen, in rather 
an awe-struck voice, knowing that there was some 
mystery about her into which it was better not to 
inquire. 

" How ill she looks ! " said kind May Seyton, 
with tears in her eyes. 

" Mama, dear, when may I go and see her ?" 
asked Little May. " May I go to-morrow morning ? 
WUl you take me ? " 

" Papa says I mustn't," answered the wise Mama, 
in that submissive victim-tone, which is natural to 
spoilt children on the few and rare occasions on 
which they are opposed by their spoilers. Colonel 
Seyton felt that he was in disgrace, and devoted the 
whole evening to making his peace, but for once he 
kept to his determination. 

Lucia was struck with the coldness and hurry of 
her friends. *^ They did not even stop to say they 
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would call, or to tell us their address ! '^ cried she 
" Was it not very strange ?'' 

" I think/^ said Jane, ^^ they seemed to wish to 
have nothing to do with us/' 

'' But why should that be ? They seemed to be 
really fond of us ! ^^ 

'^ DonH you think yourself that it looked like an 
intentional avoidance V' 

'^ But you know it could not be intentional/' said 
poor Lucia. Jane was silent. 

During the walk, and after returning home, Lucia 
more than once reverted to the subject, and Jane 
encountered her in the same manner. At last came 
the natural inevitable question — ^^ But do you know 
any reason why they should not wish to be friendly 
with us ?'' And then Jane told her. 

Jane Derwent was in some respects rather a hard 
woman. Moral cowardice was perhaps the sin which 
of all others she thought the most mischievous, and 
which she was the most desirous to escape. If she 
had made up her mind that a thing must be done 
sooner or later, she wished to do it at once and get 
it over. And she was quite in the habit of making 
up her mind that disagreeable things must be done 
But she was really kind-hearted, and her sympathy 
with Lucia was deep and strong. She did not say 
a word more than she thought that she was obliged 
to say, and she said it as gently as possible. 

It was very difficult to make Lucia understand. 
She was. puzzled, surprised, indignant; but at first 
it did not seem to make her unhappy. She scarcely 
perceived what was meant by the cloud that was 
upon her. In fact, the cloud without was so much 
less than the darkness within, that it hardly affected 
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her. Gradually, however, the real import of what 
was said became clear to her, and she received this 
new wound and covered it like the others. It did 
not, however, in the slightest degree produce the 
effect which had been anticipated. She showed not 
one single symptom of submission. She could not 
comprehend how any sort of submission should be 
proposed to her. If the law did not call her a wife, 
this was merely the result of a mistake. But she 
could not say that the mistake should be set right 
when Marco returned, for in her heart she believed 
that he was dead, and this was the real agony. She 
was a widow for the rest of her life ; she hoped it 
was but for a little while ; what did it matter to her 
what others thought of her ? Nevertheless the 
wound did bleed inwardly, for pride and modesty lie 
very deep in a true woman^s nature, and when they 
are touched, she suffers whether she owns it or not. 

*^ If Mrs. Feversham calls/^ said Lucia — the clergy- 
man had talked of bringing his wife — "remember 
that 1 do not wish to see her.^^ 

"Why not?^^ asked Jane; "I thought you wished—" 

Lucia stood up trembling in limbs and voice, " I 
want you all to understand," said she, " that I am 
not in the least ashamed of anything that Marco 
has done, but that if there are any people in the 
world who do not wish to know me because I be- 
long to Marco, I do not wish to know them." And 
then she burst into tears. 

It was the first time that she had mentioned his 
name for several weeks, and from the way in which 
she mentioned it the Derwents understood how 
entirely they had been mistaken in supposing that 
her faith in him had failed ; or, as they would have 
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expressed it, ttat she was beginning to open her 
eyes. There was something infectious in her abso- 
lute confidence, and when she left the room, father 
and daughters all felt for the moment as if they had 
been wronging him. 

'^Well,^^ said Mr. Derwent, as he looked at his 
newspaper, "these fellows have been doing their 
work pretty thoroughly in Sicily and Naples, and if 
B;OSsetti is really half what that poor girl thinks 
him, he will come back to speak for himself.^^ 

" He may be killed ! " said Emma. 

" He may come back too late ! " said Jane. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE END. 



It was exactly three weeks since the memorable 
morning on which Mr. Langley burned the letters. 
Two or three days after that event he received a 
note from Jane which gave a very sad description 
of Lucia^s state, both in body and mind. He 
replied by desiring that she might have medical 
attendance, and that everything possible should be 
done to soothe and to cheer her. " Depend upon it,^' 
wrote he, " the worst is now over. She knows the 
truth. A little time must be allowed her to famili- 
arise herself with it. And then she will begin to 
recover. And her heart will naturally warm towards 
those who are willing to receive and to love her 
without any reference to the unhappy position in 
which her own rashness has placed her. It is well 
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that she should know that there are such persons. 
My partner, Mr. Dennis, and his sister, two 
thoroughly kind people, of refinement and educa- 
tion, are well acquainted with Maude^s history, and 
feel for her nothing but sympathy and compassion. 
They are anxious to be allowed to take her with 
them on a little tour which they propose making in 
Germany this autumn. I think the change of scene 
and of companionship likely to be most beneficial to 
her. I enclose a letter for her irom Miss Dennis, 
which speaks for itself, and which will, I think, touch 
and please her. I am very sanguine about this little 
scheme. And I feel confident that the worst is over 
for my poor girl, and that from this time forward she 
will begin to rally.^^ 

The theory was a very good one, but the facts 
were not exactly in accordance with it, and it was 
one of those cases in which it was undoubtedly so 
much the worse for the facts. 

Since this letter Mr. Langley had had no com- 
munication with the Derwents. He had been obliged 
to leave London for a few days on business. The 
firm was not quite in a satisfactory state. Two or 
three untoward events had lately occurred, and Mr. 
Langley was by no means easy in his mind. For 
the first time it occurred to him that there was a 
possibility of his not tiding over the time which must 
pass before Lucia^s coming of age would enable him 
to touch the principal of her fortune. Sleepless 
nights, hard calculations, rapid journeys, and anxious 
thoughts had tried him a good deal ; and more than 
once a certain sharp pain in the chest, the very ex- 
istence of which he would fain have ignored, startled 
him, drawing the colour out of his lips and the light 
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out of his eyes^ and warning him that the unpleasant 
task of asking a doctor " what it meant ? '^ could not 
be very much longer deferred. He and Mr. Dennis 
came at last to a tolerably satisfactory agreement 
about their money difficulties. They had the power, 
as trustees, of taking a good many large sums of 
money belonging to other people which they had no 
right to take, and they determined to take them. 
It was the old story. It was all to be replaced when 
Lucia came of age. No fraud was intended, and 
they were not in the least ashamed of what they had 
done, though they would not have had it known for 
the world. 

Affairs were in this state when Mr. Langley once 
more walked down to Fareham Street, to see for 
himself how Lucia was, and to forward this scheme 
of a tour with the Dennises, from which he hoped so 
much. He had resolved to consider that the ice was 
broken between himself and Lucia by their chance 
encounter in the doorway on the morning on which 
he burned the letters. He would no longer allow 
her to seclude herself during his visits; he would 
insist upon seeing her ; and, following out the theory 
about her which he had projected in his own mind, 
he felt little doubt that he should find her in a satis- 
factory state of progress. 

He had no occasion to insist, for when he entered 
the drawing-room — having been delayed two or three 
minutes in the hall by the servant, who told him 
that she was ordered to admit no visitors till she had 
ascertained that the ladies were disengaged — he found 
Lucia there. 

She was sitting with her back to the window, so 
that in the dusky light of a London afternoon he 
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could not tell much about the expression of her face. 
She did not rise or take any notice of him when he 
entered, but this was too much in accordance with 
her usual ways to surprise or disturb him. He 
looked at her curiously and a little anxiously. She 
was certainly altered; these weeks had done their 
work upon her. She was paler and thinner; she 
looked altogether shrunken. Her head was bent 
over some work which lay in her lap, and she did 
not lift it. He fancied that the rise and fall of her 
chest was a little too quick to be quite natural ; but 
she was probably suppressing agitation, and he would 
give her time to recover herself. Mr. Derwent and 
Jane were in the room, and he addressed himself to 
them. They received him with a little restraint and 
embarrassment of manner ; he felt that they were 
uneasy about their wayward inmate — doubtful how 
she would behave — afraid of his resenting her 
behaviour. This was quite what might be expected, 
and his first thought was to set them at their ease. 

^^ I have been out of town,^^ said he, " or you 
would have seen me here before. Your note made 
me a little anxious about Maude,^' glancing com- 
posedly at the quiet figure in the window; " but I am 
glad to see her looking better than I expected. A 
little change of air and scene will, I expect, work 
wonders.^^ 

To his surprise neither Mr. Derwent nor Jane 
made him any answer at all. It was the quiet figure 
in the window that answered him. And she said, in 
an unsteady voice, keeping her eyes still fixed upon 
her work — 

*^ I have been wishing to see you, father. ^^ 

She had never called him " father ^^ before, and he 
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drew the happiest augury from the word. Hrr 
manner^ her voice, her look, all seenicd ntniFi^rc to 
him^ and unlike herself. Some gn*at clian«:4r had 
evidently taken place. Was it postsihle that Manf> 
was really as false as he wished and iM-'liovf-d him to 
be^ and that she knew it, and accepted hf*r fate ? If 
this were the case, he inwardly vowed that nothiu^ 
should be wanting to induce her to accept the fi«'tter 
fate which he was preparing for her. He drew hi* 
chair nearer to hers and answered her very gently — 

''That is good news for me. I have U-cu wry 
sorry for you, though you have thought me *^} hard. 
I hope we are going to understand ea/:h other 
better.'' 

" I have a few questions to ask you," f^aid Lw:a, 
in the same faint, unnatural voice. 

" I am ready to answer them," he rcpli'-d, wond^-r- 
ing what was coming. For a little while n'/th;:.? 
came. It seemed to be very difficult to fnobe tLe^: 
questions. 

''I want to hear something about my iLoiL^rr," 
said Lucia at last. 

Mr. Langley was fairly taken by ^ur^rw:. ^A L^ 
felt that he was changing countenaiioe. 

''Ah ! " said he, " that is a painful •►•-V>/-! '*' 

"Is this picture like her?" H*: "■',•-•: i'-i^*^ 
turned away if he could, but the o^^ij z:,.:.^i,*\T*^ »u* 
laid before him on the table, Mr. Dfrni«r:-t t* < • t.-'- 
were looking at him, and be felt thi*. l'-" .V--*: i*'A 
falter. But it was hard for him. li^ :-'«.': v;.':^. ;f 
only for a little while, been in loie "■.::. :• > ». vti 
He had suffered much at her htijd* : h«r Luc :.*- ^^.-jsc 
much suffering upon her. Tht r*^:j.f:j^'jn:y:^. 'A u*rt 
was dark and bitter; there wa* Sj'aLIs.^ -•- ;: iiif. i*^ 
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wished to dwell upon — not the brief illusion— not, 
assuredly, the long awakening. 

It was a beautiful face lying before him now, and 
the likeness to Lucia was marvellous. The age was 
early girlhood, the costume that of a bride ; she had 
been painted for her first husband. 

^^ She was older than this when I first knew her,'^ 
said Mr. Langley, in rather a husky voice, as he 
stooped over the portrait. '^What is it that you 
wish to ask about her ? " added he, hurriedly. 

" I heard that she was not at all happy,^^ answered 
Lucia, in an agitated voice. ^^ Perhaps it was her 
own fault, but still it must be pain to you to 
remember it. Perhaps you are sorry for it. You 
can get rid of all the pain and the sorrow now. You 
can make us so very happy, if you will.^' She 
clasped her hands. 

What did it mean ? Was she speaking of herself 
and Marco? There was something about her so 
strange, so unusual, so unreal, that Mr. Langley, 
with a sudden shudder, thought that her mind 
might be unsettled. He turned to the Derwents 
with a look of inquiry and alarm. They encoimtered 
him with the same absolute silence. 

^' I want to love you if you will let me,^' continued 
Lucia. ^^ I know that I ought. Oh, do let me ! 
We care so little about the money, we will let you 
keep it nearly all ; we only want to make friends — 
to forget all that has happened.^^ 

^' She is ill, is she not ? " asked Mr. Langley in 
an anxious whisper. 

Still the same silence answered him from all but 
Lucia, who went on with growing earnestness: 
^^You don^t know — you don't understand — and I 
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am afraid of telling you, lest I should be dis- 
appointed for ever. Oh, go away and leave me 
alone with him, you two kind friends, and then I 
will tell him everytliing ! " 

Mr. Derwent and Jane rose to comply with this 
request. Mr. Langley made an attempt to detain 
them. " "Will nobody answer me ? ^' cried he, impa- 
tiently ; '^ vhat is the matter with her ? ^^ 

" She is quite well," said Jane Derwent, slowly. 
"Look at her.'' 

He did look at her. Tears were breaking from 
her eyes, and she hid her face in her hands. ".It 
seems so hard that he should be my father and not 
care for me,'' sobbed she. 

At that moment the door of the room was burst 
open and a new comer appeared, rushing in as if he 
had an enemy at his heels. He was a stranger to 
Mr. Langley, but well known to the other occupants 
of the room, though somewhat changed since they 
saw him in the early spring of the year. It was 
Giuseppe, taller, browner, thinner, with his arm in a 
sling, and a manly look upon his young face, now 
sparkling all over with joy and eagerness. 

" He is come ! He is here ! " shouted Giuseppe. 
"Where's Lucia?" 

"Up-stairs watching," cried Jane Derwent. 
" Take him to her. Thank God ! " 

The girl in the window was darting forward, but 
she checked herself. " Oh, my darling Lucia ! " 
murmured she. " She shall meet him alone — take 
him to her ! " 

Past the open door the figure of Marco flashed 
up-stairs, and another figure staggered down to meet 
him, dropping into his arms and upon his breast 
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with a faint cry of such exquisite happiness, that to 
hear it once from lips we love might make up for 
the suflFerings of a lifetime. 

But who, then, was the girl in the window ? She 
was in the middle of the room now, with the light 
full on her face. Shorter, slighter, fairer, younger 
than Lucia, but still wonderfully like her. It was 
Lilia. 

Mr. Langley did not need the explanations which 
followed to make him understand his fate. For a 
moment the thought of imposture occurred to him, 
but he felt that it was hopeless. The truth was 
visible before him, and the truth destroyed him. It 
was not only failure ; it was not only ruin ; it was 
also disgrace. He was glad to slink away down- 
stairs, scarcely noticed in the tumult of delight 
which he left behind him. A stranger who was 
standing in the hall opened the door for him. 

" Are you going, sir ? " said he, speaking with a 
strong foreign accent. ^^Your daughter will be 
sorry ; she hoped — ^^ 

" Who ? " gasped Mr. Langley, hardly able to 
articulate. 

"Ah, true, you do not know me. I have the 
honour to be the husband of your daughter. We 
were married six months ago.^^ 

Already some vague notion had arisen in Mr. 
Langley^s mind of saving himself by the help of 
Lilians fortune. It only needed the announcement 
of her marriage to complete his despair. He passed 
out of the house like a man in a dream, and 
wandered aimlessly into the middle of the street, till 
he was dragged from under the very heads of the 
horses of an omnibus at full speed, by the hand of 
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the stranger who had given him such unwelcome 
information. 

^^ You must not cross the street so, you will be 
killed/' said the Italian. 

" The gentleman^s fainting, sir/' said a policeman 
who stood near. " Shall I call a cab ? " 

A cab was called, and Mr. Langley was helped in. 
He did not faint, but the familiar pain was upon 
him, and it had come so fiercely, that all other 
fears were lost in the immediate fear of death. He 
ordered the coachman to drive at once to the house 
of a celebrated physician. 

" You have had a shock/' said the doctor, after 
examining and questioning him. 

'^ Yes," replied the patient. 

'^Take care you don't have another," was the 
curt rejoinder. 

Mr. Langley collected all his force to inquire the 
nature of the danger which threatened him, and the 
doctor taking him to be a man of firmness and self- 
control, told him the truth as doctors sometimes 
will when it would be better if they held their peace. 
He might live many years, but he must avoid ex- 
citement, surprise, distress, alarm, or fatigue. Any 
one of these might kill him ; and it would kill him 
in a moment. 

Under the curse of this sentence he did live many 
years in constant, hourly, torturing fear of death. 
He never went to sleep without rousing himself 
forcibly two or three times lest the slumber steal- 
ing upon him might prove a lethargy from which 
he was not to wake; he never awaked in the morn- 
ing without a spasm and a start — without a 
kind of feverish satisfaction that he had at least 
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begun another day. If he felt weary, if his appetite 
failed, if his head ached (and it ached often), he 
said to himself, '^It is coming/' And sometimes 
that cruel pain came, cleaving his breast asunder, 
and then he said to himself, " It is here ! ^' The 
terror which had so long lurked in the dark places 
of his soul had come out into the daylight, and 
laid fast hold upon him. It was sheer, blank, help- 
less terror, and the thing which he dreaded was 
inevitable, and he knew that delay was not escape. 
In this way he lived on in a foreign country, with 
all that he was able to save out of the wreck of his 
fortunes, under a feigned name. The vengeance 
was complete. Let us hope that there was repent- 
ance before the end. 

Marco had hoped, but he had not been sure, that 
Lilia still lived. The persons who had charge of 
her when Mr. Langley carried Lucia away had 
been obliged to fly and hide themselves for political 
reasons. Marco had obtained some particulars which 
convinced him that the sick girl, whose death was 
hourly expected when Mr. Langley saw her, had 
rallied a little, and had accompanied them in their 
flight. But he had not dared to awaken Lucia's 
hopes by telling her this. He knew only the fact 
that a man who received the fugitives in the moun- 
tain village where they took refuge after their first 
day's journey, stated positively that they brought 
with them a young girl, very ill, apparently dying. 
It would have been cruel to torture Lucia with 
anxiety by giving her this fragment of a clue, before 
he had obtained the means of following it out. 
Soon after he joined the patriot army in Sicily the 
way opened before him. The young soldier who 
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had married Lilia — ^he was a Lombard, and served 
under Medici — caught Marco^s name, and imme- 
diately introduced himself. The discovery was a 
triumph. There could be no scruple about making 
use of it, as Lilia was safe in her husband's care, 
and could not be forced into poor Lucia's place. 
Marco wrote home at once; but, as we know, the 
letter was burned unread. 

Lilia and her husband, escorted by Giuseppe, who 
was now a gallant cacciatore delle Alpi, wounded at 
Caiatafimi, started for England the moment the cam- 
paign was over. Military duty detained Marco one 
week later. His three ambassadors, however, found it 
an easy task to convince the Derwents. No one could 
see the sisters together and doubt for a moment which 
was the elder of the two. Besides, Lilians recollec- 
tions tallied with Lucia's, and their joint evidence was 
unanswerable. Jane Derwent had simply to accept 
as final incontrovertible truth the history which 
Lucia had presented to her from the beginning, 
and which she had been alternately accepting and 
rejecting ever since. Of course there were some 
minor points which still required elucidation, and 
the house, as Mr. Derwent observed, was fall of 
questions and answers all day long. Among Mr. 
Langley's oflences perhaps there was not one which 
rankled so deeply in Jane's mind, which so utterly 
irritated and disgusted her, as the skilful manner in 
which he had contrived to make her believe that 
^' Maude " was too susceptible, and that her manners 
were wanting in womanly dignity and modesty. 
Jane could have forgiven him anything more easily 
than his sudden fable about the pianoforte tuner. 
It had exactly answered its purpose, but it seemed to 
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Jane that slie had committed a small irreparable 
wrong against Lucia by taking so false a view of her 
for so many weeks. Mr. Langley knew well that 
nothing would make a woman of Jane's age and 
character so vigilant and so distrustful as a hint 
of this kind ; and if he had been likely to trouble 
himself by any question as to its truth or falsehood^ 
he would have quieted his conscience in a moment 
by a theory which he shared in common with men 
of better principles than himself — namely, that ^' all 
girls were ready for mischief if they had the oppor- 
tunity.^^ The particular example was suggested to 
him by the sight of a vulgar, flashy, impudent- 
looking fellow standing on the platform ; and it 
was needed in order to account for Lucia's violent 
agitation, which was in reality attributable to a very 
diflerent cause. A letter which she had written to 
Marco had been discovered and intercepted that very 
morning, and the poor girl, not yet familiar with her 
lover's determination and skill, nor with the powers 
of the ubiquitous Giuseppe, believed that she was 
being carried into hopeless obscurity, and that she 
could be neither traced nor rescued. 

Lilia, who was very soft-hearted, sentimental, and 
credulous (a good little woman too), could not 
bear to be persuaded that her father's heart was not 
to be reached, and she easily obtained permission to 
try her sanguine experiment upon him, though no 
one except herself had a hope that it could succeed. 
Whether the oflFer which she made on the spur of the 
moment, to give up her own fortune and Lucia^s, 
would have been endorsed by the two husbands we 
will not presume to decide ; and we leave in the like 
obscurity the question whether a repentance so 
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purchased would have been worth its price. At one 
time it' seemed improbable that any part of the 
inheritance of the sisters could be recovered, after 
the house of Langley and Dennis had broken down. 
But matters improved in the end, and Jane was able 
to avail herself without scruple of Lucia^s generosity 
(Lucia called it gratitude), and to go, full of joy, 
enei^, and aspiration to that atelier in Florence, 
where she is now regularly qualifying herself for the 
profession of her choice, and where the southern air 
has so softened and enervated Mr. Derwent that 
he has more than once been heard to accept a 
suggestion. Some people, however, attribute his 
compliances to his imperfect knowlege of Italian, and 
think that when he says ^^si^^ he believes that it 
means " if; '' so that he can only be supposed to be 
in a state of questioning and conditional acqui- 
escence. Emma, we must not forget to say, was 
happily married before her father and sister left 
England. 

Happiness is a strong medicine, and Lucia^s one 
week of joyful expectation went far towards repairing 
the injuries which her months of suffering had in- 
flicted. But there was better reparation in store. 
Not a paleness had flitted across her cheek, not a 
tear had fallen from her eyes, which Marco did not 
count and register as a debt which it was now his 
joyful business to pay. To one who has been 
through the furnace, it must seem strange to be 
guarded lest the winds of heaven should visit her 
face too roughly. But this guardianship is Lucia^s 
life now. 
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cloth, gUt top, price 128. 



PUBLISHED BY TEBTXTE BBOTHEBS AND CO. 



BOOK OF THE THAMES, FROM ITS RISE TO ITS FALL. By 
Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall. With numerous Illustrations. Small 4to. cloth, 148. ; 
superbly gilt, 158. 

BOOK OF SOUTH WALES : THE WYE AND THE COAST. By 
Mr. aod Mrs. S. C. Hall. With numerous Illustrations. Small 4to. cloth gilt, 168. 

BOY AND THE BIRDS (The). By Emilt Taylor. With Sixteen 
fine Woodcuts, Arom Landsbkr's Designs. 16mo. cloth, as. 6d. 

BRENANS (Justin) COMPOSITION AND PUNCTUATION, 

familiarly explained for those who have neglected the Study of Grammar. Twelfth 
Edition, l2mo., limp cloth. Is. 

BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, with Woodcuts. Fcap. cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

Pictorial Edition, in Super- 
royal 8vo. Illustrated by 97 fine Engraving^ on Wood, by the Messrs. Wrtmpbk. 
Also many Engravings on Steel, with a Portrait and Eacsimile of John Bunyan's 
Will. In One handsome Vol., doth boards, 18s. 

HOLY WAR. Uniform in size and style with the ahove, 



and containing numerous Illustrations. Neatly bound in cloth, I2s. 



ENTIRE WORKS. Edited, with Original Introductions, 

Notes, and Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. Hkhbt Htkbbino, D.D., F.R.S.,- 
Rector of St. Mary Somerset, Upper Thames Street, London. With Illustrations 
on Steel and Wood. Four large Octavo Vols., £2 128. 

BURNS' COMPLETE WORKS (The People's Edition). With Notes, 
and a Life of the Author, by the late Allan CoNNnrGHAM ; together with a copious 
Glossary. Illustrated by 33 Engravings (or 61 Engravings), and a Portrait of the 
Author. In cloth, gilt edges, 18s. ; or with the Supplement, cloth, gilt edges, £1 48. 

BYRON'S POETICAL WORKS (Pictorial Edition). Uniform with 
the ** People's Edition of the Works of Burns." The Text has been carefully taken 
from the best editions of the Works of Byron. It comprises all the Notes pub^ 
lished with the Poems when first issued, and some valuable additions by the literary 
contemporaries and intimate friends of the Poet, as well as an original Biography •. 
Embellished with fine Engravings. In One Vol., £1 3s. 

CAMPBELL (Major Walter),— TH* OLD FOREST RANGER; or. 

Wild Sports of India on the Neilgherry Hills, in the Jungles, and on the Plains. 
New Edition. With Illustrations on Steel. Post 8vo. cloth, 88. 

CANADIAN CRUSOES; a Tale of the Rice Lake Plains. By Mrs. 
Traill (late Catherine Parr Strickland), authoress of ** The Backwoods of Canada,** 
Ao. Edited by Agnes Strickland. With numerous Illustrations by Habvsy.. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

CARLILE (Rev. J., d.d.),— MANUAL OF THE ANATOMY AND 
PHYSIOLOGY OF THE HUMAN MIND. New and Cheaper EdiUon, revised. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 

CELT, ROMAN, AND SAXON (The); a History of the Early 
Inhabitants of Britain, down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. 
Illustrated by the Ancient Remains brought to light by recent research. By 
Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With numerous Engravings. Post 8vo« 
New Edition. With latest discoveries. 10s. 6d. 

CHANT-BOOK, a Selection of the Psahns and other Portions of Holy 
Scripture, Arranged and Marked for Chanting. By W. Shelmkkdimb. Fcap. 
cloth. Is. 

CHANTS (One Hundred and Eighty), Ancient and Modem. Arranged 
for Four Voices, with an Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. To 
accompany the above. In crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

CHARLIE'S DISCOVERIES ; or, a Good Use for Eyes and Ears. With 
Cuts by WiLLuns. l6mo, cloth, Is, (kU 



CATALOaUE OF IFOBKS 



CHEMLSTRY NO MYSTERY ; being the Subject Matter of a Course 
of Lectures by Dr. 8c«ffera. Illcutrated with DlaRrams and Woodcuts. Second 
Edition, revised and corrected, with Index. Fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

CHERRY AND VIOLET : a Tale of the Great Plague. By the 
Author of "Mary Poweil." Second Edition, with Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. cloth, 
antique. 

CHRISTIE'S CONSTRUCTIVE ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 
BOOK. New Edition, 12mo. cloth. Is. 6d. 

^CHRONICLE (The) OF ETHELFLED. By the Author of "Mary 
Powell.*' Piist bTo. antique cloth, 6s. 

CHURCH BEFORE THE FLOOD (The). By the Rev. John 

CoMMiNO, D.D. Cheap Edition, fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

CITY SCENES ; or, a Peep into London. With many Plates. 16mo. 
cloth, Is. 6d. 

CLARINDA SINGLEHART. By the Author of " Mary Powell." 
Post svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

CLASSICAL SELECTIONS IN PROSE. 12mo. cloth, 2b. 6d. 

,CLAUDE THE COLPORTEUR. By the Author of *' Mary PoweU." 
With Coloured Frontispiece after Wabrbm. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

COBBIN (Rev. Ingram, m.a.),-DR. WATTS' DIVINE AND MORAL 

bONGS FOR CHILDREN. With Aneodotes and Reflections. With Frontispiece 
and 67 Woodcuts. New Edition. 18mo. cloth, is. ; with gilt edges. Is. 6d. 

COLA MONTI ; or, the Story of a Genius. A Tale for Boya. By the 
Author of ** How to win Love." "With four Illustrations by Fbankun. Fcap. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

COLLOQUIES OF EDWARD OSBORNE (The), Citizen and Goth- 
Worker of London, as reported by the Author of '•'■ Mary Powell.** New and 
Cheaper Edition. Fcap. clotli, antique, 2s. 6d. 

COMMUNION TABLE (The) ; or, Communicant's Manual. A Plam 
and Practical Ex|)osition of the Lord's Supper, by the Rev. John Cumjixmg, D.D. 
Third Edition, enlarged. Fcap. Is. 6d. sewed ; cloth gilt, Ss. 

COMPOSITION AND PUNCTUATION, familiarly Explained for those 
who have neglected the Study of Grammar. By Josnir Bbbkam. Twelfth EdlUou, 
12mo. limp cloth. Is. 

CONSOLATIONS ; or, Leaves from the Tree of Life. By the Rev. John 
Gumming, D.D., F.R.S.E. Second and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. cloth, 6s. 

COTTAGE (The) HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By the Author of 
" Mary Powell." With numerous Illustrations. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

COTTAGE IN THE CHALK-PIT. By C. A. Mant. 18mo. cloth. 
18. 6d. J ,^ 

CROCK OF GOLD (The), and other Tales. By Martin F. Tupper, 
D.C.L., F.R.8. With Illustrations by John Lshcb. Cheap Eaition. Post 8vo., 
28. 6d. boards ; 3s. 6d. cloth. Or, separately— 

THE CROCK OF GOLD. A Tale of Covetcusness. 

HRART. A Tale of False- witness. 

THE TWINS. A Tale of Concealment. In limp cloth, Is. 6d. each. 

CROSLAND'S (Mrs. Newton) STRATAGEMS. With Cuts. 16mo. 

cloth, gilt edges, 28. 6d. 

CROWE'S (Catherine) PIPPIE'S WARNING ; or, the Adventures of 
a Dancing Dog. With Cuts. 16mo. cloth, gUt edges, 28. 6d. 



FUBLISHEI) BY TTETUE BBOTHEBS AND CO. 



BY THE REV. J. CUMMINQ, D.D., F.R.S.E. 

APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES. New Edition, in Three Vols. fcap. 

cloth, 18s. 
— Original Edition. Three Vols, cloth, 

38. 6d. each. 

THE BAPTISMAL FONT. Fcap. Is. ; cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 

CHRIST OUR PASSOVER. Fcap. cloth, Is. 6d. 

THE CHURCH BEFORE THE FLOOD. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE COMFORTER. Fcap. cloth. Is. 6d. 

THE COMMUNION TABLE. Fcap. sewed. Is. 6d. ; or cloth, 3s. 

CONSOLATIONS. Fcap. cloth, Ss. 

DAILY FAMILY DEVOTION. 4to. cloth, with Plates, 21s. 

THE DAILY LIFE. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE FINGER OF GOD. Fcap. cloth. Is. 6d. 

FORESHADOWS; or, Lectures on our Lord's Miracles and Parables. 
Two Vols. Cheap Edition. Cloth, Ss. 6d. each. 

HAMMERSMITH PROTESTANT DISCUSSION, between the 
Rev. John Cummino, D.D., and Danikl FriiNoh; £iq., Barriater-at-Law. Chettp 
Edition. Tenth Thousand. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

INFANT SALVATION. Fifth Edition. Fcap. Is. ; gilt edges, 2s. 

IS CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD ? Fcap. 3s. cloth. 

JOSEPH THE LAST OF THE PATRIARCHS. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

LECTURES AT EXETER HALL ; or, a ChaUenge to Cardinal 
Wiseman. Fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

LECTURES ON THE SEVEN CHURCHES. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

LECTURES FOR THE TIMES. Fcap. doth, 2s. 6d. 

LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

A MESSAGE FROM GOD. Fcap. Is. ; gilt edges, 2s. 

OUR FATHER. Fcap. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 

OCCASIONAL DISCOURSES. New Edition. Two Vols, in one, 
fcap. cloth, 6s. 

PROPHETIC STUDIES. Cheap Edition. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

PSALTER OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. Written by St. Bona- 
v&htdbk. l2mo. cloth, 2s. 

RUTH ; A CHAPTER IN PROVIDENCE. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d 

SABBATH EVENING READINGS ON THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. 

The teparate Volumes are— 
ST. MATTHEW. 5s. ST. MARK. 3s. ST. LUKE. 6s. 

ST. JOHN. 6s. THE ACTS. 7s. THE ROMANS. 4i. 6d« 

THE CORINTHIANS. Ss. THE GALATIAN3, 4o. 68. 

THE COLOSSI ANS, &C. 4s. 6d. TIMOTHY, Ac. 4s. 

HEBREWS. 5s. JAMES, dec. 6s. 

REVELATION. Second Edition. Fcap. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

SCRIPTURE READINGS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
SAMUEL, fcap. cloth, 68. DANIEL, f cap. olotb, 3a. 
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BY THE REV. J. cuMMiNO, D.D., F.&.S.B. — contmueeL 

SALVATION. Sewed, 6d. 

SIGNS OF THE TIMES. Fcap. cloth, Ss. 6d. 

TENT AND THE ALTAR. Cheap Edition. Fcap.' cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THY WORD IS TRUTH. Fcap. cloth, 5b. 

WELLINGTON. Fcap. cloth. Is. 6d. 

DARTON (Margaret E.),— THE EARTH AND ITS INHABI- 
TANTS, with Frontispiece. Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 68. 

DAY OF SMALL THINGS (The). By the Author of " Mary PowelL" 
Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. » 

DEBORAH'S DIARY : a Fragment. By the Author of " Mary PowelL" 
Mew and Cheaper Edition. With Illostratiuns. Fcap. cloth, antique, 2s. 

DECOY (The) ; or, An Agreeable Method of Teaching Children the 
Elementary Parts of English Grammar. Sewed, 6d. 

DESLYON'S FRENCH DIALOGUES, Practical and Familiar, con- 
structed so as to enable all Persons at once to practise Conversing in the French 
Language ; with Familiar Lbtters in Fbbnch and English, adapted to the capacities 
of Youth. New Edition, l2mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

TUTOR ; or, Practical Exposition of the best 

French Grammarians, with familiar Exercises and Questions on every Role, to 
serve for Examination and Repetition. Third Edition, l2mo. cloth, 4s. 

DIALOGUES BETWEEN A POPISH PRIEST AND AN ENGLISH 
PROTESTANT. By Matthew Poole. New Edition, with the References revised 
and corrected. By the Rev. John Cdmmino, D.D. 18mo. cloth, is. 6d. 

DOCTOR'S LITTLE DAUGHTER (The). The Story of a Child's Life 
amidst the Woods and Hills. By Eliza Mbtetard. With numerous Illustrations 
by Habvbx. Fcap. cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

DOMESTIC MANNERS AND SENTIMENTS IN ENGLAND 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. By T. Wbight, Esq., M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations by F. W. Fauiholt, Esq. One Vol., fcap. 4to. £1 Is., appropriately 
bound. 

DYING COMMAND OF CHRIST (The) ; or, the Duty of Believers to 
Celebrate Weekly the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. By the Author of ** God is 
Love," " Our Heavenly Home," &c. In One Vol., 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS (The). By Margaret E. Darton. 
Second Edition, with Frontispiece. Grown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

EDDY'S (Daniel C.) HEROINES OF THE MISSIONARY ENTER- 
PRISE ; or. Sketches of Prominent Female MissioDaries. With Preface by the 
Rev. John Comming, D.D. Third Edition. Fcap. cloth. Is. 6d. ; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

EVENINGS AT HOME ; or, the Juvenile Budget Opened. By 
Dr. AiKKN and Mrs. Babbauld. Sixteenth Edition, revised and newly arranged 
by Abthub Aiken, Esq., and Miss Aikkn. With Engravings by Habvbt. Fcap. 
cloth, ^. fid. 

EVENINGS IN MY TENT ; or, Wanderings in the African Sahara. By 
Rev. N. Davis, F.R.8., 8.A. With Illustrations. Two Vols., post 8vo. cloth, 248. 

EXETER HALL LECTURES. By Dr. Gumming and Rev. R. J. 
McGhbb. Fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

EXPERIMENTAL ESSAYS. 1.— On the Motions of Camphor on the 
Surface of Water. 2.— On the Motion of Camphor towards the Light. 3.— History 
of the Modern Theory of Dew. By Cuarlbs Tomukson, Lecturer on Physical 
Science, Ring's College School, London. In One Vol. 12mo., limp cloth, with 
Iliustratiuns, Is. 

EXPOSITORY READINGS ON THE BOOK OF REVELATION, 

forming a short and continuous Commentary on the Apocalypse. By the Rev. 
JOBN Cdmmino, D»D, Second Edition. Fcap. cloth, 7b. 6d. 



PUBLISHED BY TIETT7E BBOTHEES AND CO. 



FALSE APPEARANCES. By Mrs. Mackat, Author of the " Family 

at Heathenlale/* 18mo. cioth, 38. 
FAMILY PICTURES. By the Author of " Mary Powell." Post 8vo. 

cloth, 78. 6d. 

FARRIERY (The Manual op Modern). Embracing the Cure of 
Di-neases incidental to Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, and Dogs. With Instructions 
in Kacing, Hunting, Shooting, and Field Sporto generally ; together with a general 
summary of the Game Laws. By Thomas Bbown, M.P.S. Illustrated by 20 En- 
gravings. In One Vol., cloth, £1. 

FELTON'S (J.) IMPROVED METHOD OF PERFORMING COM- 
MERCIAL CALCULATIONS; representing the Science of Arithmetic in a New 
LIgiit. A book of General Utility. Containing, among other matter, a full Illus- 
traiion of the Theory of Proportion and the German Chain Rule. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 

TEACHER'S MANUAL OF MENTAL ARITH- 
METIC; displaying a Simple Method of successfully Communicating Instruction 
in that most useful Science. Together with a KEY TO THE CALCULATIONS. 
12mo. cloth, 2s. 

FIELDING (Henry), THE LIFE OF, By F. Lawrence. Post 8vo. 

cloth, 7s. 6d. 

FLEETWOOD'S (Rev. J., p.d.) LIFE OF CHRIST. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay by the Rev. Hknbt Stbbbino, D.D. To which are added the Lives 
of the Apostles and Evangelists; also Jbremv Taylor's "Golden Grove," " Wor- 
thy Communicant," Ac. Printed In a bold type, and embellished by 58 Steel 
Engravings. 

FLETCHER (Rev. Alexander, d.d.)— ASSEMBLY'S CATECHISM. 
Divided into 62 Lessons. Sewed, bd. 

CLOSET DEVOTIONAL EX- 

ERCISES fob THE YOUNG, from Ten Years Old and upwards. Post bvo, 
cloth, 6s. 

GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVO- 
TION. Portrait, and 24 Engravings. 4to., cloth, gilt edges, i^l 6s. 

NEW EDITION, with Portrait and 25 

Plates. Royal 4to., cloth, gilt edges, £1 8s. 

SCRIPTURE HISTORY. For 



the Improvement of Youth. Embellished with 241 Engravings on Steel. Two 
Vols. 16mo., cloth gilt, 18s. 

FOOTSTEPS OF OUR LORD AND HIS APOSTLES, IN SYRIA, 

GREECE, AND ITALY. A succession of Visits to the Scenes of New Testament 
Narrative. By W. H. Bartlett. With 23 Steel Engravings and several Woodcuts. 
Fourth Edition, super-royal 8vo., cloth gilt, lOs. 6d. 

FORESHADOWS ; or. Lectures on Our Lord's Miracles and Parables, as 
Earnests of the Age to come. By the Rev. John Cojuung, D.D, Cheap Eklltion. 
Two Vols. fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

FORTUNES OF THE COLVILLE FAMILY ; or, A Cloud and its Silver 
Lining. By F. E. Smedluy, Esq. Cuts by Puiz. Fcap. boards, Is. 6d.; cloth, 
2s. 6d. 

FORTY DAYS IN THE DESERT, ON THE TRACK OF THE 

ISRAELITES; or, A Journey from Cairo by Wady Feiran to Mount Sinai and 
Petra. By W. H. Bartlktt. Illustrated with 27 Engravings on Steel, a Map, and 
numerous Woodcuts. Fifth Edition, super. royal 8vo. cloth, lull gilt, 10s. 6d. 

FOSTER BROTHERS (The) ; a Tale of the School and College Life of 
Two Young Men. In post bvo. cloth gilt, lOs. 

FRANK FAIRLEGH ; or. Scenes from the Life of a Private Pupil. By 
F. E. SMhDLKY, Esq. Cheap Edition, boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. ; ur with 30 
Illustrations by Gkobqe Cbdiesbans, 8vo. doth, 168, 



GATALOGFE OF WOUKS 



GIBBON'S (Edwakd) DECLINB AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 

EMPIRE. With a Memoir of ttie Author, and Additional Notes, from the Frencli 
of M. GmzoT. With numeroos EagraTings and Maps. Tiro Vols. «aper-royal 
870., £1 16s. 

GILES'S (James) ENGLISH PARSING ; comprising the Rules of 
Syntax, exemplified by appropriate Lessons under each Kale. Improyed Edition. 
i2mo. cloth, 28. 

BY GEORGE GILFILLAN, M.A. 

ALPHA AND OMEGA : a Series of Scripture Studies. Two Vols, 
foap. cloth, lOs. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF A MAN. Edited by the Rev. G. Gilpillan. 

Post 870. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE MARTYRS, HEROES, AND BARDS OF THE SCOTTISH 

COVENANT. Fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GLEANINGS, ANTIQUARIAN AND PICTORIAL, ON THE OVER- 
LAND ROUTE. By W. H. Baktlstt. With 28 Plates and Maps, and numerous 
Woodcuts. Second Edition, super-royal 870. cloth gUt, 10s. 6d. 

GOOD OLD TIMES (The) ; a Tale of Auvergne. By the Author of 
" Mary Powell." Frontispiece. Second Edition, post S70. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

HACK'S (Maria) HARRY BEAUFOY ; or, the Pupil of Nature. New 
Edition, with Guts by Landsbkb. 18mo. Is. ; cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 

STORIES OF ANIMALS. Adapted for Children from Three 

to Ten Years of Age. In 1 70I., cloth, Is. 6d. 

WINTER EVENINGS ; or. Tales of Travellers. New Edition. 



Illustrations by GilbiiKT. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

BY MR. AND MRS. S. C. HALL. 

THE BOOK OF SOUTH WALES; THE WYE, AND THE 
COAST. Illustrated with numeroos Engravings. Fcap.4to., price ISs., snperbly 

gilt. 

BOOK OF THE THAMES, FROM ITS RISE TO ITS FALL. 

With numerous Engravings. Small 4to. doth, 14s.; superbly gilt, 16s. 

HAMMERSMITH PROTESTANT DISCUSSION (The), between Dr. 
Gumming and Mr. Frbngu. Cheap Edition, Tenth Thousand, crown 870. cloth, 6s. 

HAPPY TRANSFORMATION ; or, the History of a London Appren- 
tice. With Preface by R«7. J. A. Jambs. 18mo. dotn, 6d. 

HARRY COVERD ALE'S COURTSHIP, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 
By Frank E. Smbdlbt (Frank Fairlroh). Post 870., 2s. 6d. boards; 3s. 6d. doth ; 
or, with Illustrations by Uabl.ot K. Browns, 870. cloth, 16s. 

HEART ; a Tale of False- witness. By Martin F. Tuppeb, D.C.L. With 
FronUspiece by Lbkch. Post 870. cloth. Is. 6d. 

HELEN AND OLGA ; a Russian Story. By the Author of** Mary 
Powell.*' With Frontispiece. Post 870. cloth, Ss. 6d. 

HENDRY'S HISTORY OF GREECE. In Easy Lessons Adapted for 
Children of from Six to Ten Years of Age. With Ulustrations. 18mo. doth, 2s. 

HISTORY OF ROME. In Easy Lessons. Adapted for 



Children of from Six to Ten Years of Age. With Iliiutr»tioiis. 18mo. doth, 2s. 
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HENRY'S (Matthiw) COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY BIBLE. 

Edited Md abridged by the Bev. E. BLOitynLD. Printed in a bold type, and illus- 
trated with apwards of 50 Steel Engravinffs, £2 ISs. 

HEROINES OF THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE ; or, Sketches 
of PromineDt Female Missionaries. By Danisl C. Eodt. Wltli Preface by the 
Bev. John Cmuiufo, D.D. Second Edition. Fcap. cloth. Is. 6d. ; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

HILL SIDE (Ths) ; or, Hlnstrations of the Simple Terms used in Logic. 
By the Anthor of ** Mary Powell.** Fcap. cloth. Is. 6d. 

HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTA. 
MENTS. Illustrated with S Coloured Maps, and Large View of Jerusalem, with a 
Plan of the Ancient City. By J. T. Whkkub, F.R.G.S. Folio, <doth, 78. 6d. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE REIGN OF GEORGE 
III. By John Obobob Pbilumorb, Q.C. Vol. I. Demy 8yo. cloth, 18s. 

HOPKINS' ORTHOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES. New Edition. 18mo. 
cloth, is. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE (The). By the Author of 
" Mary Powell.** Cheap Edition, fcap. antique, 2s. 6d. 

HOW TO WIN LOVE; or, Rhoda's Lesson. A Story Book for the 
Young. By the Author of ** Michael the Miner,** " Cola Monti,^* &o. With Illns- 
trations on Steel. New Edition, 16mo. cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

HOWITT (WiLLiAM)^A BOY'S ADVENTURES IN THE WILDS 
OF AUSTRALIA. Guts by Habvbt. Cheap Edition, fbap. boards, 2s. ; or fine 
paper, cloth gilt, 4s. 

HUME AND SMOLLETTS HISTORY OP ENGLAND. Emhdlished 
with 108 Plates and Maps, indudiug Portraits of the Kings, and Scenes of the 
Principal Events in English History, engraved on Steel. With a Continuation 
to the Tear 1860, by Dr. E. H. Nolan, Author of ** The History of the War against 
Russia.** Three Vols, imperial 8vo., cloth gilt, £3 38. 

HYMNES EN PROSE. 18mo. cloth, Is. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION OF 1861, published in connection with the Art-Journal, containing 
upwards of 1,400 Engravings on Wood, and a Frontispiece on Steel. 4to. eloth, gilt 
edges, £1 Is. 

INDIA AND THE EAST (A Histobt of the British Empirb in). 
By E. H. Nolan, Ph.D., LL.D., Author of " The War against Russia." Illustrated 
with Steel Engravings and Maps. In Two Vols., cloth gUt, £2 6s. 

INFANT SALVATION; or, AU Saved who Die in Infancy. SpeciaUy 
addressed to Mothers mourning the Loss of Infants and Children. By Rev. John 
CuMMmo, D.D. Fourth Edition, fcap. cloth, is. ; gilt edges, 2s. 

IS CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD ? A Manual of Christian Eyidences 
. for Scripture Readers, Sunday School Teachers, City Missionaries, and Young 
Persons. By Rev. Johf GuMMUffo, D.D. Tenth Edition, fcap. cloth, 38. 

JERUSALEM REVISITED. By W. H. Bartlbtt. Numerous Illus- 
trations on Steel, and Woodcuts. Super-royal 8vo., cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 

JOSEPHUS (Thb Worxs op). With an Introductory Essay by the 
Rev. Hbvrt Stbbbwo, D.D. Illustrated by upwards of 80 Woodcuts, and 46 Bn- 
gravlDgs on Steel. In One Vol., super-royal 8vo., cloth gilt, £1 5s. 

BJNG ALFREiyS POEMS. Now first turned into English Metre, by 
Mr. TuppBB. Cloth, 38. 

LADY MARY AND HER NURSE ; or, a Peep into the Canadian 
Forest. By Mrs. Traill, Authoress of " The Canadian Crusoes.** With Illustra- 
tions by Habvbt. Fcap. cloth, 28. 6d. $ gilt edges, Ss. 6d. 
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LAST OF THE PATEIARCHS (The) ; or, Lessons from the Life of 
Joseph. By the Eev. John Gommino, D.D.^ F. R.S.E. Foap. oloth, 6s. 

LAURIE (Jambs),— TABLES OF SIMPLE INTEREST FOR EVERY 

DAY IN THE YEAR, at 6, 4|, 4, 3^, 3, and 2| per cent, per annum, fjrom £1 
to £100, &o. Nineteenth Edition, 800 pp. 870. cloth, strongly boand, £1 Is.; or 
in calf, £1 68. 

** In the great requisites of simplicity of arrangement and comprehensiveness, 
we have seen none l)etter adapted for general iae.*'—MeOuUo€h*t Commercial 
JHctionary. 

** Mr. Laurie was well known as one of the most correct and indostrious antiiori- 
ties on commercial caloolations, and the practical value of liis variooa tables lias 
long been recognised."— 2Vto Times. 

TABLES OF SIMPLE INTEREST, at 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 

and 9^ per cent, per annum, from 1 day to 100 days. Fourth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 

UNIVERSAL EXCHANGE TABLES, showing the 

value of the coins of every country interchanged with each other, at all rates of 
exchange, from One C!oin to One Million Coins. Demy 8vo. cloth, £1. 

TABLES OF EXCHANGE between Paris, Bor- 
deaux, Marseilles, Havre, Lyons, Brussels, Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp, Genoa, and 
London. Demy 8vo., half-bound calf, £1. 

MADEIRA EXCHANGE TABLES. Being Por- 



tuguese and British Money reduced into each other. Demy 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

MANUAL OF FOREIGN EXCHANGES. Being 



British Coins reduced into Twenty-eight of the Principal Countries of Uie World, 
&c.; also from One to One Million Coins of these countries in decimals of the £, 
with French and Turkish exchanges. In 32mo. royal, 4th Edition, 9d. 

EXPOSITOR OF FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 

Being British Coins reduced Into Twenty-four of the Principal Countries of the 
World ; in parallel columns, dec. &c. On a sheet royal, folded in a l)ook, 3s. 

FOREIGN AND BRITISH SHARE TABLES, 

from Is. 3d. to £100 per share, in British and Decimal Moneys, Ac. In One Vol. 
12mo. cloth, 12s. 



GOLDEN READY RECKONER, calculated in 

British Money and Dollars, showing the value ft-om One Ounce to One Hundred 
Thousand Ounces Gold, Platlna, Silver, Goods and Merchandise of every descrip- 
tion. Shares in Public Companies, &o. dec. In One Vol., 12mo. cloth, 12s. 

DECIMAL COINAGE. A Practical Analysis of 



the Comparative Merits of £1 and lOd. as the Ruling Integer of a Decimal Currency 
* for the United Kingdom. Demy 8vo. sewed, price 2s. 6d. 

LAWRENCE (F.),— THE LIFE OF HENRY FIELDING. With 
Notices of his Writings, his Times, and his Contemporaries. Post 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 

LECONS POUR DES ENFANS depuis T&ge de Deux Ans jusqu'^ 
Cinq. Aveo une Interpretation Anglalse. By Mrs. Barbauld. New Edition, lumo. 
cloth, 2s. 

LECTURES FOR THE TIMES ; or, Hlustrations and Refutations of 
the Errors of Romanism and Tractarianism. By Rev. John Cdmmino, D.D. New 
and Cheaper Edition, revised and corrected, with Additions. Fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. By the Rev. Johk Cummino, D.D. 
Delivered on various Occasions. Crown ovo. cloth, 6s. 
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LE PAGE'S FRENCH COURSE. 

** The sale of many thooMnds, and the almost universal adoption of these clever 
little books by U. La Pagb, sufBoientiy prove the publio approbation of his plan of 
teaching French, which is in accordance with the natural operation of a child learning its 
native language.** 

PETIT LECTEUR DES COLLEGES ; or, the Frencli Reader of 
Beginners and Elder Classes. A Sequel to ** L*Bcho de Paris." Conslsttng of 
Short Selections of various Iclnds. With the Pronunciation, the Meaning of the 
Words and Idioms which may not l>e yet familiar to a young reader, and occa- 
sional Questions adapted for Practice in French Conversation. In One Vol., 
12mo. cloth. IShortlv. 

FRENCH SCHOOL. Part L L'ECHO DE PARIS. Being a 
Selection of Familiar Phrases which a person would hear daily if living in France. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Part n. THE GIFT OF FLUENCY IN 

FRENCH CONVERSATION. With Notes. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Part in. THE LAST STEP TO FRENCH. 



With the Versification. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

FRENCH MASTER FOR BEGINNERS ; or, Easy Lessons in 
French. Price 2s. 6d. cloth, 

PETIT CAUSEUR ; or, First Chatterings in Frencli. Being a Key- 
to the Gift of French Conversation. Price Is. 6d. 

NICETIES OF PARISIAN PRONUNCIATION. Price 6d. 

JUVENILE TREASURY OF FRENCH CONVERSATION. 

With the English before the French. Price 3s. cloth. 

KEY TO L'ECHO DE PARIS. Price Is. 

FRENCH PROMPTER. A Handbook for Travellers on the Conti- 
nent and Students at Home. Price 4s. cloth. 

READY GUIDE TO FRENCH COMPOSITION. Frencli Grammar 
by Examples, giving Models as Leading-strings throughout Accidence and 
Syntax. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

LEWIS ARUNDEL ; or, the Railroad of Life. By F. E. Smedlbt, Esq., 
Author of " Frank Fairlegh." Cheap Edition, 38. boards ; 48. cloth ; or, with Illns- 
trations by H. K. Browns (Phiz), 8vo. cloth, 22s. 

LIMED TWIGS TO CATCH YOUNG BIRDS. By the Authors of 
** Original Poems.** 18mo. cloth, 2s. 

LITTLE BOOK OF OBJECTS. With Cuts. 16mo. doth, gilt edges, 2s. 

LITTLE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. Containing Useful Information 
on Common Things, for Young Children. By Elizabbth Q, Novkbbk. With 
8 Illustrations. 16mo. cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARY POWELL." 

MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY POWELL, after- 
wards Mistress Milton. Third EdiUon, with Portrait. Post 8vo. cloth, red edges, 
7s. 6d. 

** This is a charming little boolc, and whether we regard its subject, cleverness, 
or delicacy of sentiment or expression—to say nothing of its type and ortho- 
graphy—it Is likely to l>e a most acceptable present to young or old, be their 
pecaliar taste for religion, morals, poetry, history, or romance.**-^ CAriift'an 
Observer. 

CALIPH HAROUN ALRASCHID (Thb). Post 8vo. cloth, 2a. 64, 
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BY THE AUTHOB OP "mABT POWELL." — COfltiflUed, 

THE OLD CHELSEA BUN-HOUSE. Cheap Edition, fcap. cloth, 
28. 6d. 

CHERRY AND YIOLET. Post 8vo. doth antique, 7s. 6d. 
CHRONICLES OF MERRY ENGLAND. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
CLAUDE THE COLPORTEUR. Post 8vo. doth, 7s. 6d. 
COTTAGE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
DAY OF SMALL THINGS (The). Post Svo. doth, 7s. 6d. 
DEBORAH'S DIARY. Cheap Edition, fcap. cloth, 2b. 
EDWARD OSBORNE. Cheap Edition, fcap. doth, 28. 6d. 
ETHELFLED. Post Svo. doth antique, 6s. 
FAMILY PICTURES. Post Svo. dotii, 7s. 6d. 
GOOD OLD TIMES (The). Post Svo. doth, 7s. 6d. 
HELEN AND OLGA. Post Svo., 3s. 6d. 
THE HILL SIDE. Fcap. doth. Is. 6d. 
JACK AND THE TANNER. Post Svo., 9d. 
MORE'S HOUSEHOLD. Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 
POPLAR HOUSE ACADEMY. Post Svo. doth, 7s. 6d. 
PROVOCATIONS OF MADAME PALISSY. Post Svo. doth, 7b. 6d. 
QUEENE PHILIPPA'S GOLDEN BOOKE. Post Svo., 2s. 6d. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF MRS. CLARINDA SINGLEHART. Poet 

8yo. oloth, 78. 6d. 

TASSO AND LEONORA. Post Svo. doth, 3s. 6d. 

THE YEAR NINE. Post Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

MANUAL (A) OF THE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE 
HUMAN MINO. By the Rev. J. Cabulb, D.D. New and Che»per EdlUoo, 
revised, crown Svo. oloth, 48. 

MANUAL OF HERALDRY, being a concise Description of the several 
Terms used, and containing a Dictionary of every Desigoatlon in the Science. 
Illnstrated by 400 Engravings on Wood. New Edition, fcap. cloth, 38. 

MANUAL OF PERSPECTIVE. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 
By N. "WHrrrooK. Fcap. cloth, is. 6d. 

MERRIFIELD (Mbs.), —DRESS AS A FINE ART. With Hlustrations. 
Post Svo. Is. sewed; is. 6d. cloth. 

MESSAGE FROM GOD (A) ; or, Thoughts on ReKgion for Thinking 
Men. By Rev. John Gumming, D.D. Fourth Edition, fcap. Is. ; cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 

METEYARD'S (Eliza) DOCTOR'S LITTLE DAUGHTER. The 
story of a Child's Life amidst the Woods and Hills. With nomeroas Ulostrationi 
. by Hamtet, Fcap. oloth, gilt edges, Is. 6d« 
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M'HENRY'S SPANISH COURSE. 

A NEW AND IMPROVED GRAMMAR, designed for every class 
of Learners, and especially for SelMnstruotion. Containing the Elements of the 
Langnage and the Rules of Etymology and Syntax Exemplified ; with Notks 
and Appbmdix, consisting of Dialogues, Select Poetry, Commercial Correspon- 
dence, Ac. Neir Edition, revised. 12rao. boond, 6s. 

EXERCISES ON THE ETYMOLOGY, SYNTAX, IDIOMS, &c., 
of the SPANISH LANGUAGE. Fifth Edition, 12mo. bound, 3s. 

KEY TO THE EXERCISES. 12mo. bound, 48. 

SYNONYMES OF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE EXPLAINED. 

12mo. 4s. ; and 8vo. es. 

MTATiT« (Edwabd),— BASES OF BELIEF; an Examination of Chris- 
tianity as a Divine Revelation by the light of recognised Facts and Principles. lu 
Fonr Parts. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

MONOD (A.),— WOMAN: HER MISSION AND HER LIFE. 
Translated from the French by Rev. W. G. Barrett. Third Edition 18mo. cloth. Is. 6ci. 

— SAINT PAUL. Five Discourses. Translated from the 

French by Rev. W. G. Barrett. 18mo. cloth, is. 6d. 

MOUBRAY'S TREATISE ON DOMESTIC AND ORNAMENTAL 

POULTRY. New Edition, revised and greatly enlarged by L. A. Mball, with thee 
Diseases of Pooltry, by Dr. Horner. With Coloured Illustrations. Fcap. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

MY BOY'S FIRST BOOK. By Miss M. Frazer Tttler. With Cuts. 
16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ' 

MY OLD PUPILS. By the Author of " My Schoolboy Days." With 
Four Illustrations on Wood. 16mo. cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

NAOMI ; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. By Mrs. J. B. Webb. With 
Illustrations by Gilbert, Ao, New Edition, revised and corrected by the Author. 
Fcap. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

NICHOLSON'S CARPENTER'S GUIDE; being a Complete Book of 
Lines for Carpenters, Joiners, Cabinet-Makers, and Workmen in general, on 
methods entirely new, founded on Geometrical Principles, and explained in practice 
by Engravings, wherein the utility of every line is fully exemplified. A New and 
Improved Edition. Edited by John Hat, Esq., Architect. £1 lis. 6d. 

NILE BOAT (The) ; or, GHmpses of the Land of Egypt. By W. H. 
Bartlbtt. Illustrated by 35 Steel Engravings and Maps, with numerous Cut^. 
New Edition, super-royal 8vo. cloth, full giit, 10s. 6d. 

NINA; a Tale. By Miss Menella Bute Smedlet. Fcap. boards, 

Is. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

NINEVEH AND PERSEPOLIS; an Historical Sketch of Ancient 
Assyria and Persia, with an Account of the recent Researches in those Countries. 
By W. S. W. Yadx, M.A., of the British Museum. With numerous Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition, post bvo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; or giit, 5s. 

OCCASIONAL DISCOURSES. By Rev. John Cumming, D.D. New 

Edition. Two Vols, in One, fcap. cloth, 5s. 

OLD CHELSEA BUN-HOUSE (The). A Tale of the last Century. 
By the Author of " Mary Powell." New Edition, 2s. 6d. 

OLD FOREST RANGER (The) ; or, WHd Sports of India on the 
Neilgherry Hills, the Jungles, and the Plains. By Major Waltbr Campbkll, uf 
Skipness. New Edition, with Illustrations on Steel. Post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 

OLD OAK CHEST ; or, A Book a Great Treasure. By the Author of 
** Charlie's Discoveries,** Ac With Cuts. Itfmo. oioth, giit edges, 2s. ed. 
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OPEN AND SEE ; or, First Keading Lessons. By the Author of " Aids 
to Development," &o. Ao. With 24 Engravings on Woud. 16mo. cloth, 2s. 

ORACLES FROM THE BRITISH POETS; a Drawing-room Table 
Book, and Pleasant Companion for a Round Party. By Jamiu Smith. Third 
Edition, in One Vol., 12mo. cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 

ORIGINAL POEMS FOR INFANT MINDS. A New and Revised 
Edition. Two Vols., 18mo. cloth. Is. 6d. each. 

OUR FATHER ; a Manual of Family Prayers for General and Special 
Occasions, with Short Prayers for Spare Minutes, and Passages for ReficCtiun. By 
Rev. John Gumming, D.D. Sixth Edition, fcap. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 

PATTEE DURANT; a Tale of 1662. By Cycla, Author of "Aunt 
Dorothy's Will,*' *' Passing Clouds," &o. In One Vol., reap. 8vo. antique, 3s. 6d. 

PAUL PERCIVAL; or, the Young Adventurer. 16mo. cloth, gUt 
edges, 2s. 6d. 

PAYNE'S (Joseph) SELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN; with 
brief Explanatory Notes, arranged for the use of Schools and Families. Thirteenth 
Edition, corrected and enlarged. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; with gilt edges, 3s. 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH POETRY; with short 

Biographical Sketches, and Kotes Explanatory and Critical, intended as a Text- 
Book fur the higher Clashes in Schools, and as an Introduction to the Study of 
English Literature. Fifth Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth, red edges, 5s. 

PHILLIMORE (John George),— HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING 

THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE THIRD. Vol. I. Demy 8vo. cloth, 188. 

PHILOSOPHICAL CONVERSATIONS. By Fkedeeick C. Bakewell, 
Third Edition, with Cuts. Fcap. cloth, 2s. (id. 

PICTORIAL SPELLING-BOOK; or, Lessons on Facts and Objects. 
With 130 Iliastrations. New Edition. 12mo. cloth. Is. 6d. 

PICTURES FROM SICILY. By W. H. Baktlett. With 33 Steel 
Engravings and numerous Woodcuts. New Edition, Super-royal bvo. cloth, full 
gilt, lOs. 6d. 

PIPPIE'S WARNING ; or, the Adventures of a Dancing Dog. By 
Catherinb Cbowb, Author of *' Susan Hopley,*' Ac. With Cuts. 16mo. cloth, 
gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

PLEASANT PASTIME ; or, Drawing-room Dramas for Private Repre- 
sentation by the Young. With Cuts. Itimo. cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

POOLE'S (Matthew) DIALOGUES BETWEEN A POPISH PRIEST 
AND AM ENGLISH PROTESTANT. New Edition, with the References revised 
and corrected. By Rev. John Cummino, D.D. 18mo. cloth. Is. 6d. 

POPLAR HOUSE ACADEMY. By the Author of "Mary Powell." 
New Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

PORTER'S (Miss Jane) SCOTTISH CHIEFS. With 31 Engravings. 
In Two Vols. 8V0. cloth, IBs. 

PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAYID ; or. Three Years in the 
Uuly City. With IlUistraUons. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

PROPHETIC STUDIES; or, Lectures on the Book of Daniel. By 
Rev. John Cumming, D.D. Cheap Edition. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. Translated into French. By M. F. 
TuppBR, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. With Portrait. Fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

PROVOCATIONS OF MADAME PALISSY (The). By the Author 
of "Mary Powell." With Coloured Frontispiece by Warbbn. Tliird Edition. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

QUEENE PHILIPPA'S GOLDEN BOOKE. By the Author of "Mary 
FowelL"* With iUaminaUoQa. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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EECOLLECTIONS OF MES. ANDERSON'S SCHOOL. A Book for 
Girls. By Jams Wihmaro Uoopbk. Illustrated by Franklin. Foap. clotli, 3s. 6d. 

REMINISCENCES OF A SCOTTISH GENTLEMAN. By Philo- 

8COT0S. Post 8VO. Oloth, 78. 

RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. By the Authors of "Original 
Poems.** 18mo. cluth. Is. (kl. 

Ulustrated Edition, in Large 

Type. With 16 Designs by Gilbbbt. 16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

RIPPON'S (Dr.) SELECTION OF HYMNS FROM THE BEST 
AUTHORS, iuoludlng a great uumber of Originals, intended as an Appendix to 
Dr. Wati8*8 Psalms and Hymns. Hew Editions. 



Nonpardi 32mo. I Long Primer 2Amo, 
t.d.\ f . d. 

Roan .... 1 tf I Roan 26 

, gilt edges . 2 , gilt edges • 3 

Morocco .... 6 I Morocco .... 6 



Large Tifpe, 

a.d. 
Sheep .... 6 
Roan, gilt edges . 6 
Morocco ... 9 



ROAD TO LEARNING; or, Original Lessons in Words of One and 

Two Syllables. Witn Illustrations. Square, gilt edges, Is. 6d. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Hlustrations. 18mo. doth, 2s. 

RODWELL'S (Ann) FIRST STEP TO ENGLISH HISTORY. With 
many Cuts. New Ediiioo, revised, by Julia Comnur. 16mo. cloih, 2s. 6d. 

ROMAINE'S LIFE, WALK, AND TRIUMPH OF FAITH. 18mo. 
cloth, 3s. 

ROWBOTHAM'S (J., P.R.8.A.) DERIVATIVE SPELLING-BOOK, 

in which the Origin of each Word is givtn from the Greek, Latin, Saxon, German, 
Teutonic, Dutch, French, Spaui>h, and other Languages; with the,Parts of Speech, 
and Pronunciation accented. 12mo. d >th. Is. 6d. 

GUIDE TO THE FRENCH LAN- 
GUAGE AND CONVERSATION ; consisting of Modern French Dialogues, with 
the Pronunciation of the most difficult Words; for the use of Schools, Travellers, 
and Private Students. A New Edition, by Db La Voyb. lumo. bound, 28. 6d. 

RURAL SCENES ; or, a Peep into the Country. A New and Revised 
Edition, with 88 Cuts. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 

RUSSIA, NOLAN'S HISTORY OF THE WAR AGAINST. Dlustrated 

by 74 Engravings and 7 Maps. The Illustrations are engraved on Steel, and 
executed by skiltul Artists, from Original Drawings. They embrace three claiises: 
— 1. Portraits of the Principal Commanders. 2. Events of the War. 3. Maps, 
Plans, Battle-fields, tun. In Two Vols., price £2 5s., cloth gilt. 

RUTH ; A CHAPTER IN PROVIDENCE. By Rev. John Cumming, 

D.D., F.R.S.E. Foap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

SABBATH AT HOME. A Short Maiiual of Devotion, &c. Post 8vo. 

antique, 3s. 6d. 

SABBATH EVENING READINGS ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By the Rev. John Cumjumg, D,i),^ F.R.S.E. 

The separate Volumes are— 

ST. MATTHEW. 6s. ST. MARK. 3s. ST. LUKE. 6s. 

ST. JOHN. 6s. THE ACTS. 7s. ROMANS. 48. 6d. 

THE CORINTHIANS. 6s. THR EPHESIANS, Ac. 68. 

THE COLOSSIANS, Ac. 4s. Cd. TIMOTHY, Ac. 4s. 

HEBREWS, 68. JAME5, Ao 68. 

THE BuOK OF REVELATION. Fcap. cloth, 78. 6d. 

SABBATH MORNING READINGS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL. Foap. ototh, 68. 
THE PROPHET DAULt^. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 
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SALVATION. A Sermon preached before the Queen by the Rev. John 

CuMMiNO, D.D. Twentieth Thousand, sewed, 6d. 

SANDFORD AND MERTON. With Cuts. 18mo. doth, 2s. 
SANDERSON'S (A. B.) THOUGHTS AND REFLECTIONS ON 

SICKNhSS AND AFFLICTION. Fcap. cloth, 68. 

SCOTLAND (Thb Pictorial History op). Edited by the Rev. J. 
Tavlor, D.D., Glasgow, assisted by several eminent Professors in the Scotch 
Universities. Illustrated by 79 Engravings on Steel, fh>m Drawings by W. U. 
Bartlbtt, and other Artists. In Two Vols., price £2 68., cloth gilt. 

SCOTT (Rev. T.), — HOLY BIBLE, with Readings, an Abridged 
Commentary, and 28 Engravings. i6mo. roan, embossed, 6s. 6d.; morocco, 7s.; 
elegant, 7s. «d. 

SELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN; With brief Explanatory Notes, 
arranged for the use of Schools and Families. By Joseph Faynk. Ihiiteenth 
Edition, c< irrected and enlarged. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; with gilt edges, 3s. 

SHAKESPERE'S HOME AT NEW PLACE, STRATFORD-TJPON- 

A \ ON. A History of New Place, from its original ErecUon by Sir Hugh Clopton, 
149U, toits Destruction in 1759, together with an account of the ** Oreat Garden,** 
accomiianied with Illustrations, C'pies of Fines, Indentures, Ac., Pedigrees of the 
Shatcespere and Clopton Families, a Ground Plan of the Estates at New Place, 
and Plan of Excavations lately made. By the Rev. J. C. M. Bkllbw. In One Vol. 
post bvo. cloth, gilt top, price 12s. 

SHELMERDINE'S SELECTION OF THE PSALMS and other Por- 
tions 01 Scripture, arranged and marked for Chanting. Fcap. cloth. Is. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY CHANTS, Selected 

from the most famous compokcrs. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

SIGNS OF THE TIMES. By the Rev. John Cummino, D.D. Com- 
plete Edition. Fcap. cloth, 38. 6d. 



BY F. E. SMEDLEY, ESQ. 

FRANK FATRLEGH. Post 8vo. boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
or with 30 Illustrations by Gkouqb Cbuikshamk, 8vo. cloth, Itfs. 

HARRY COVERDALE'S COURTSHIP. Post 8vo. boards, 2s. 6d. ; 
cioih, 3s. (id. ; or, with Illustrations by U. K. Browkb, 8vo. cloth, 16s. 

LEWIS ARUNDEL. Post 8vo. 3s. boards ; cloth, 4s. ; or with 
Illustrations by H. K. Brownb (Phiz), 8vo. cloth, 22s. 

SEVEN TALES BY SEVEN AUTHORS. Edited by the Author 
of ** Frank Fairlegh.** Cheap Edition. 2s. boards ; 28. 6d. doth. 

THE COLVILLE FAMILY. Cuts by Pmz. Fcap. boards. Is. 6d. ; 

cloth, 2s. 6d. 
SMEDLEY (M. B.),— NINA. A Tale. Fcap. boards. Is. ; doth, Is. 6d- 

STORY OF A FAMILY. One Vol. fcap. cloth, 

2s. 6d. 

THE USE OF SUNSHINE. Second Edition. 



Fcap. cloth, 6s. 

SMITH (C. M.),— THE LITTLE WORLD OF LONDON. Post 8vo. 
doth, Ss. 6d. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF MES. CLAEINDA SINGLEHART. By the 
Author of •• Mary PowcU." Po«t 870. doth, 78. 6d. 

SPURGEON (Ret. C. H.),— THE SAINT AND HIS SAVIOUR; 
or, The Progress of the Soul in the Knowledge of Jesus. lYith Portrait. Fcap. 
cloth gilt, 6s. 

STEILL'S PICTORIAL SPELLING-BOOK; or, Lessons on Facta 
aud Objects. With 130 Illustratioos. Fifth Edition, 12mu. cloth, is. 6d. 

STRATAGEMS. By Mks. Newton Chosland (late Camilla Toulmin). 
With Cuts. 16mo. cloth, gilt edges, 28. 6d. 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH POETRY; with short Biographical Sketches, 
and Notes Explanatory and Critical, intended as a Texuliuuk fur the higher 
Classes in Schools, and as an Introduction to the Study of JLugiivh Literature. 
By JodKPH Patrb. Fifth Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. cJuth, red edges, 5s. 

TABLES OF SIMPLE INTEREST FOR EVERT DAT IN THE 
YEAR, at 6, 4^, 4, 3i, 3, and 2^ per cent, per annum, from £1 to £10u, &c. By 
Jambs Ladbib. mneteenth EtUtion, 800 pp. 8vo. cloth, strongly bound, £1 Is. ; 
or in calf, £1 68. 

**In the great requisites of simplicity of arrangement and comprehensiveness 
we have none better adapted for general me.** -^ MeCfuUoch'i CommereitU 
JHetionary, 

" Mr. Laurie was well known as one of the most correct and industrious autho- 
rities on commercial calculations, and the practical value of Us various tables 
have long been recognised."— ^Atf Tfmef. 

AT 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and ^ per 

cent, per annum, firom 1 day to 100 day8. By Jamus Ladbik. Third Edition, bvo. 
cloth, 78. 

TATE'S ELEMENTS OF COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC ; contain- 
ing a Minute Investigation of tlie Principles of the Science, and their general appli- 
cation to Commercial Calculations, in accordance with the present Monetary 
System of the World. By Willum Tatb, Principal of the City of London Esta- 
blishment for finishing Young Men for Mercantile and Banking Pursuits. Fifth 
Edition, improved and corrected, in One Vol. i2mo., neatly bound, price 2s. 6d. 

KEY TO THE ABOVE, 12mo. bound, 3s. 6d. 

TASSO AND LEONORA. The Commentaries of Ser Pantaleone degli 
Oambacorti, Gentleman Usher to the August Madame Leonora d'£ste. By the 
Author of " Mary Powell.*' Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

TAYLOR'S (Emily) BOY AND THE BIRDS. With 16 fine Wood- 
cuts, from Lako8beb*8 Designs. 16mo. cloth, 28. «Ml. 

TENT AND ALTAR (The), or Sketches from Patriarchal life. By 
Rev. John Cdmhino, D.D. Cheap Edition. Fcap. cloth, 3s. tid. 

TOMUNSON'S (Chaeles) EXPERIMENTAL ESSAYS. 1. On the 

Motions of Camphor on the Surface of Water. 2. On the Motion of Camphor 
towards the Light. 3. History of the Modern Theory of Dew. In One Vol. 
12mo. limp cloth, with Illustrationa, is. 

CYCLOPEDIA OF USEFUL ARTS, Mecha- 
nical and Chemical, Manufactures, Mining, and Engineering. Standard Edition. 
Illustrated by upwards of 2,500 Engravings on Steel and Wood, £2 5s. 

TRAILL (Mrs.),— CANADIAN CRUSOES; a Tale of the Rice Lake 
Plains. Edited by Aones Strickland. With numerous illustrations by Hauvkt. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. cloth, 38. 6d. ; gilt edges, 58. 

LADY MARY AND HER NURSE; or, a Peep 

into the Canadian Forest, with a History of the Squirrel Faodly. With Illustra- 
tions by Habtbt. Fcap. elotb, 2s. «d. ; gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
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TKEASUEE-SEEKEE'S DAUGHTEE. 12mo. boards, Is. 

TKEDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE: Its Principles, Practice, 
and Construction, with its Progressive and Present State of Improvement. In Two 
Sections: 1. Marimb Engines. 2. Locomotive and Stationabt Enginrs. The 
Work forms Three handsome Volumes, and comprises about 1000 pages of Text, 
and upwards of 220 Engravings— many of them of very large size. Also 160 Wood- 
cuts and Diagrams. Cloth, £i 48. 

BY MARTIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L., F.R.S. 

CITHAEA: a Selection from the Lyrical Writings of M. F. 
Tupper. [^In preparation, 

BALLADS FOR THE TIMES. Fcap. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

KING ALFRED'S POEMS. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 

LYRICS. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE CROCK OF GOLD, THE TWINS, AND HEART. 

Cheap Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 2s. 6d. boards ; or separately, in limp 
cloth, price Is. 6d. each. 

PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. Translated into French. Por- 
trait. Fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THREE HUNDRED SONNETS. Small 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 
7s. 6d. 

TYTLER'S (Miss M. Feazeh) MY BOY'S FIRST BOOK, With 

Cuts. 16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

HYMNS AND SKETCHES IN 

VERSE. With Cuts. 16mo. doth, 28. 6d. 

TALES OF MANY LANDS. With 



Illustrations. New Edition. lln pr^Mtaiwi, 

VATJX'S (W. S. W., M.A.) NINEVEH AND PERSEPOLIS; an 
Historical Sketch of Ancient Assyria and Persia, with an Account of the recent 
Researches in those Countries. Fourth Edition, with numerous Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. <id.; or gilt, 5s. 

VERNEYS (The); or, Chaos Dispelled. A Tale. Post 8to. doth, 
7s. 6d. 

VIRTUE'S ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 

AMERICAN S(IENERY. Comprising 120 Plates, after Sketches 
by W. H. Bartlett. ibe accompanying Descriptions by M. P. Willis, Esq. 
Two Vols., cloth gilt, £1 15s. 

THE BOSPHORUS AND THE DANUBE. The Bosphobtts by 
Miss Pardob. The Danube by W. Bkattik, M.D. Illustrated by a Series of 
170 Engravings. 4to. Two Vols., price £1 6s. each, cloth gilt. 

CALEDONIA ILLUSTRATED. A Series of about 150 Engravings, 
from Drawings by W. H. Bartijctt and T. Allom, &o. The literary portioa 
by WiLUAM Bbattib, M.D. In Two Vols., cloth gilt, £2 10s. 

CANADIAN SCENERY. 2 Vols., cloth gilt, £1 15s. 

THE CHRISTIAN IN PALESTINE; or, Scenes of Sacred His- 
tory. Comprising 80 Engravings on 8teel, from Drawings by W. H. Bartlktt. 
With Petoriptions by Ubmbt STSBBmo, DJ)., F.R.S. In 1 Vol., cloth gilt, £1 fis. 
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' TiETUE*8 ILLU8TBATED WORKS. — Continued. 

IRELAND. By Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall. Illustrated by 102 
steel EngraviDgs, after Drawings by T. Cbbswick, Bartlett, itc. 500 exquisite 
Wood Engravings, and 18 Maps of the Counties. In Tliree Vols.* snper-royal 
8va, jC3 3s., cloth gilt. 

THE SCENERY AND ANTIQTJinES OF IRELAND. Dlus- 

trated in 120 Engravings, from Original Drawings by W. H. Babtlbtt. With 
Descriptive Text by J. Stibuno Cotnb, N. P. Willis, Ao. In Two Vols., cloth 
gilt, £i 16s. 

PIEDMONT AND ITALY, from the Alps to the Tiber. Illustrated 
in a Series of Views, with a Descriptive and Historical Narrative by Dudlbt 
CosTBLLO. The artistic department offers the names of Haboimo, Pikx, Babt- 
LBTT, BROCKBOOif, Ac. In Two 4to. Vols., cloth gilt, £2 2s. 

THE PORTS AND HARBOTTRS OF GREAT BRITAIN. A 
Series of 144 Views of all the points of interest round the entire Coast. Two neat 
Vols., cloth gilt, £2. 

SWITZERLAND ILLUSTRATED. The Text by Dr. Bbattie, 
the Drawings by W. H. Babtlbtt, and the Engravings by the first Artists. In 
Two Vols., cloth gilt, £2. 

WAKEFIELD'S (Peiscilla) FAMILY TOUR THROUGH THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. A Mew Edition, revised. With a Map. l2mo. cloth, tfs. 

JUVENILE TRAVELLERS; a Tour 

throughout Europe. A New Edition. With a Map. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

WALES (The History of), From the Earliest Times to its Final Incor- 
poration with England. By B. B. Woodward, B.A., F.S.A. Illustrated by 
Original Views of Remarkable Places, Antiquities, and Scenery. In Two Vola., 
super-royal 8vo., cloth gilt, £1 6s. 

WALKS ABOUT JERUSALEM AND ITS ENVIRONS. By W. H. 
Babtlktt. Illustrated by 21 Engravings on Steel, two Maps, and many Woodcuts. 
New Edition, super-royal 8vo., cloth, full gilt, lOs. 6d. 

WATTS' (Dr.) DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 
with Anecdotes and Reflections, by the Rev. Inqram Cobbin, M.A. With Fron- 
tispiece and 57 Woodcuts. New Edition, cloth, is. ; gilt edges. Is. 6d. 

WEBB'S (Mrs. J. B.) NAOMI; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. With 
View and Plan of Jerusalem. New Edition, revised and corrected by the Author. 
Illustrated by Gilbkbt. Fcap. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

BY J. T. WHEELER, F.R.Q.S. 

HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE OLD AND NEW 

TESTAMENTS. Folio, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OF OLD TESTAMENT HIS- 
TORY AND THE LAWS OF MOSES. Seventh EdiUon, post 8vo. cloth, 
red edges, 5s. 6d. 

ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OF NEW TESTAMENT HIS- 
TORY. Fifth EdiUon, revised. Post 8vo. cloth, red edges, 5s. 6d. 

A POPULAR ABRIDGMENT OF OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY. Two Vols. 18mo. cloth, 2s. each. 

WHITTOCK'S (N.) MANUAL OF PERSPECTIVE. Hlustrated by 
numerous Engravings. Foap. cloth, Is. 6d. 
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WILKIE GALLEKT (The). A Selection of Engravings from the 
Paintings of the late Sir David wilku, R.A.,with Notices Biographical and Critical. 
The Work comprises an ample Biography of the Paioter, written expressly for 
the WiLKiB Gallkrt. A Portrait of Wilkie and a view of his Biithplace form 
part of the Illiutratious. One Vol. cloth gilt, £3 lOs. 

WILLEMENT (E. E.),— A CATECHISM OF FAMILIAE THINGS. 
Mew Edition, 12mo. cloth, 28. 6d. 

BIEDS AND ANIMALS. Cuts. 12mo. 

cloth, 28. 

WTLLIE ERASER; or, the Little Scotch Boy: and other Tales. By 
Mrs. R. Lbb. With Four Illustrations. 18mo. cloth, is. 

WINNARD'S (Jane) (Mbs. Hoopeb) RECOLLECTIONS OF MRS. 
ANDERSON'S SCHOOL. A Book for Girls. Illttstrated by Frankuk. Feap. 
cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

WINTER EVENINGS; or, Tales of Travellers. By Maria Hack. 
New Edition, with Illustrations. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

WRIGHT'S (Thomas, Esq., m.a., f.s-a.) THE CELT, THE ROMAN, 

AND THE SAXON. A History of the Early Inhabitants of Britain, down to 
the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity, Illustrated by the Ancient 
Remains brought to lixht by recent research. With numerous Engravings. Post 
8V0. New Edition, with the latest discoveries. lOs. 6d; 

DOMESTIC MANNERS AND SENTIMENTS IN 



ENGLAND DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. With numerous Iliustraiions 
by F. W. Fairholt, Esq. One Vol. fcap. 4to. price 21s. appropriately bound. 

YEAR NINE (The) ; A Tale of the Tyrol. By the Author of " Mary 
Powell." With Frontispiece. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

YOUNG MAN'S COMPANION. Being a Guide to the various 
Branches of Useful Knowledge. A New Edition, by J. Mavob, F.S.A. With 
10 Engravings on Steel. In One Vol. cloth, 158. 

YOUNG WOMAN*S COMPANION. By Mrs. Hbmans. With 10 
Engravings on Steel. lu One Vol. doth, 16s. 
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